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CHAPTER I. 

I HAVE titled these pages with nothing more than my 
baptismal name. If the reader finds sulHcient interest in 
them to read to the end, he will discover the position that 
1 am in, after an eventfid life. I shall, however, not tres- 

E asa upon his time by making many introductory remarks ; 

ut commence at once with my birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation. 'J'his is necessary, as althougn the t^vvo first arc, 
perhaps, of little comparative consequence, still the latter 
IS of miportance, as it will prepare the reader for many 
events in my after-life. I may add, that much depends 
upon birth and parentage ; at all events, it is necessaiy 
to complete a perfect picture. Let me, therefore, begin 
at the beginning. 

I was Dorn m France. My father, who was of the 
ancienne noblesse of France, by a younger branch of the 
best blood, and was a most splendid specimen of the 
outward man, was the son of an old officer, and an officer 
himself in th<P army of Napoleon. In the conquest of 
Italy he had served in the ranks, and continuing to follow 
Napoleon through all his campaigns, had arrived to the 
grade of captain of cavalry. Heiad distinguished himself 
on many occasions, was a favourite of the Emperor’s, wore 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, and was considered in a 
fair way to rapid promotion, M'hen he committed a great 
error. During the time that his sauadron wag occupying 
a small German town, situated on tne river Erbachy called 
Deux Fonts, ho saw my mother, jfeU desperately m love, 
and married. There was some excuse for him, for a 
more beautiful woman than my mother I never beheld ; 
moreover, she was highly talented, and a most perfect 
musician ; of a good family, and with a dower by no means 
contemptible. \ 

The reader may say that, in marrying such a woman, 
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my father could hardly bo said to have committed a rerj 
peat error. This is true, the error waa not in* marrying, 
but in allowing his wife’s influence over him to stop his 
future advancement. He wished to leave her with her 
father and mother until the campaign was over. She 
refused to be left, and he yielded to her wishes. Now, 
Napoleon had no objection to his olBcers being married, 
but a very great dislike to tbeh wives accompanying the 
army ; and this was the fault which my father committed, 
and which lost him the favoim of his general. My mother 
was too beautiful a woman riot to be noticed, and imme- 
diately inquired ‘about, and the knowledge soon came to 
Napoleon’s ears, and militated against my father’s future 
advancement. 

During the first year of their marriage, my eldest ♦ 
brother, Auguste, was born, and shortly afterwards my 
mother promised an increase to the family, which was the 
occasion of great satisfaction to my father, who, now that 
ho had been married more than a year, would at times 
look at my mother, and, beautiful as she was, calculate in 
his mind whether the possession of her was indemnifica- 
tion sufficient for the loss of the brigade which she had 
cost him. 

To account for my father’s satisfaction, I must acquaint 
the reader with circumstances which arc not very well 
known. As I before observed, Napoleon had no objection 
to marriage, because he required men for his army ; and 
because he required men, and not women, be thought very 
poorly of a married couple who produced a plurality of 
girls. If, on the contrary, a woman presented her nus- 
band with six or seven fcoys, if he was an officer in the 
army, he was certain of a pension for life- Now, as my 
motner had commenced with a hoy, and it is well known 
that there is every chance of a woman continuing to pro- 
duce the sex which first makes its appearance, she was 
much complimented and congratulated by the officers 
when she so soon gave signs of an increase, and they pro- 
phesied that she would, by her fruitfulness, in a few years 
obtain a pension for her husband. My father hoped so, 
and tho^ht that if he had lost the brigade, he would be 
mdemnified by the pension. My mother was certain of 
it ; and declared it was a boy. 

But prophesies, hopes, ana declarations, were all falsified 
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and overthrown by my unfortunate appearance. The dis- 
appointment of my father was ^eat ; but he bore it like a 
man. My mother was not omy disappointed^ but indig- 
nant. She felt mortified, after ml her declarations, that I 
should have appeared and disproved them. She was a 
woman of violent temper, a discovery which my father 
made too late. To me, as the cause of her humiliation and 
disappointment, she took an aversion, v hich only increased 
as 1 grew up, and which, as will be hereafter shown, 
was the mainspring of all m;^ vicissitudes in after-life. 

Surely, there is an error in asserting that there is nc 
feeling so strong as maternal love. How often do we 
witness instances like mine, in which disappointed vanity, 
ambition, or interest, have changed this love into deadly 
hate ! 

My father, who felt the inconvenience of my mother 
accompanying him on forced marches, and who, perhaps, 
being disappointed in his hopes of a pension, thought t^t 
he might os well recover the Emperor's favour, and look 
for the brigade, now proposed that my mother should 
return with her two children to her parents, This my 
mother, vho had always gained the upper hand, positively 
refused to accede to. She did, however, allow me and 
my brother Auguste to be sent to her parents* care at 
Deux Ponis, and there we remained while my father fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Emperor, and my mother 
followed the fortunes of my father. I have little or no 
recollection of nw maternal grandfather and grandmother, I 
remember that I lived with them, as I remained there with 
my brother, till I was seven years old, at which period my 
paternal grandmother offered to yeceive my brother and 
mo and take charge of our education. This offer was ac- 
cepted, and we both went to Luncville, where she resided, 

1 have said that my paternal grandmother offered to 
receive us, and not my paternal grandfather, who was still 
alive. Such was the case ; as, could he have had his own 
way, he would not have allowed us to come to LuneviUe, 
for he had a great dislike to children; but my grand- 
mother had propei'ty of her own, independent of her 
husband, and she insisted upon our coming. Very often, 
after we had been received into her house, I womd hear 
remonstrance on his part,^relative to the expend of keep- 
ing us, and the reply of my grandmother, wmeh would be. 
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“ JEh hieUf Monsieur Qhatencsvf^ oest mon argent que je 
depense*' I must describe Mousieur Chatenoeuf. As I 
before stated, he had been an officer in the French army ; 
but had now retired upon his pension, ^ith the rank of 
major, and decorated with the Legion of Honour. At the 
time that I first saw him, he was a tall, elegant old man, 
with hair as wliite as silver. 1 heard it said, that when 
young, he was considered one of the bravest and hand- 
somest officers in the French army. He was very quiet 
in his manners, spoke very little, and took a large quantity 
of snuff. He was egotistic to excess, attending wholly to 
himself and his own comforts ; and it was because the noise 
of children interfered with his comfort that he disliked 
them so much. We saw little of him, and cared loss. If 
1 came into his room when he was alone, he promised me 
a good whipping, 1 therefore avoided him as much as I 
could : the association was not pleasant. 

LuneyiHe is a beautiful town m the department of 
Meurthe. The castle, or rather palace, is a very splendid 
and spacious building, in which formerly the dukes of 
Lorrame held their court. It was afterwards inhabited by 
King Stanislaus, who founded a military school, a library, 
and on hospital. The palace was a square building, with a 
handsome facade facing the town, and in front of it there 
was a fountain. There was a largo square in the centre of 
the palace, and behind it an extensive garden, whicJi was 
well kept up and carefully attended to. One side of the 
palace was occupied by tho officers of th% regiments quar- 
tered in Limeville ; opposite side, by the soldiery ; 
and tho remainder of the building was appropriated to 
the receptiou of old retired officers who had been pen- 
sioned. It was in this oeantiful building that my grand- 
father and grandmother were established for the remainder 
of their lives. Except the Tuileries, I know of no palace 
in Franco equal to that of Lunevillo. Here it was that, 
at seven years old, I took up my quarters ; and it is from 
tliat period that I have always dated my existence. 

I have described my grandfather and my residence, but 
now I must introduce my grandmother ; my dear, excel- 
lent grandmother, whom I loved so much when she was 
living, and whose memory I shall ever revere. In person 
she was rather diminutive, but although sixty yeai# of 
age, she still retained her figure, which was remarkably 
pretty, and she was as strai^t as an arrow. Never hocl 
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age pressed more lightly upon the human frame ; fur* 
strange to say, her hair was black as jet, and fell down to 
her knees. It was considered a great curiosity, and she 
was not a little proud of it, for there was not a gray hair 
to be seen. Although she had lost many of her teetK her 
skin was not wrinkled, but had a freshness most remark- 
able in a person so advanced in years. Her mind was as 
young as ner body ; she was very witty and coquettish, 
and the officers living in the palace were continually in her 
apartments, preferring her company to that of younger 
women. Parlial to children, %ne would join in all our 
sports, and sit down to play “ hunt the slipper ” with us and 
our young companions. Sut with all her vivacity, she was 
a strictly moral and religious woman. She could be lenient 
to indiscretion and carelessness, but any deviation from 
truth and honesty, on the part of my brother or myself, 
was certain to be visited with severe punishment. She 
argued, that there could be no virtue, where there w^as 
deceit, which she considered as the hotbed from which every 
vice would spring out spontaneously ; that truth was the 
basis of all that was good and noble, and that every other 
branch of education was, comparatively speaking, of no im- 
portance, and, without truth, of no value. She was right. 

My brother and I were both sent to day-schools. The 
maid Catherine always took me to school after breakfast, 
and came to fetch me home about four o’clock in tho after- 
noon. Those were happy times. With what joy I used to 
return to the palpco, bounding into my grandmother’s 
apartment on the ground-floor, sometimes to frighten her, 
leaping in at the window and dropping at her feet, the old 
lady scolding and laughing at the same time. My grand- 
mollier was, as I observed, religioits, but she was not a 
devotee. TJie great object was to instil into me a love of 
truth, and in this she was indefatigable. When I 
wrong, it was not the fault I had committed which caused 
her concern, it was the fear that I should deny it w'hich 
worried and alarmed her. To prevent this, the old lady 
had a curious method — she dreamed for my benefit. If I 
had done wrong, and she suspected me, she would not 
accuse me until sho had made such inquiries as convinced 
her that 1 was the guilty person ; and then, perhaps, tlie 
next morning, she woma ^ay, as I stood by her side : 
** Valerie, I nod a dream l^t night ; I can’t get it out of 
my head. I dreamt that my little girl had forgotten her 
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promise to me, and when she went to the storeroom had 
eaten a lar^j^e piece of the cake.” 

She would fix her eyes upon me aa she narrated the 
€vent8 of her dream, ana, as ene proceeded, my face would 
he covered with blushes, and my eyes cast down in confii- 
sion ; I dared nol; look at her, and by the time that she 
had finished, I was down on m3' knees, with my face 
buried in her lap. If my offence was great, I had to say 
my prayers, and implore the Divine forgiveness, and was 
sent to prison, that is, looked up for a few hours in my 
bedroom. Catherine, the maid, had been many years 
^^i^h m3' |i,randmother, and was, to a certain degree, a pri- 
vileged person ; at all events, she considered herself 
warranted in giving her opinion, and grumbling as much 
as she pleased, and such was invariably the case whenever 
I was locked up. “ Toujours en prison^ cette pauvre 
petite. It is too had, madam ; you must let her out.” My 
grandmother would quietly reply, “ Catherine, you are a 
good w'oman, but you unaerstand nothing about the edu- 
cation of children.” Sometimes, however, she obtained 
the key from my grandmother, and I was released sooner 
than was originally intended. 

The fact is, that being put in prison was a very heavy 
punishment, as it invariably took place in the evenings, 
after my return from school, so that I lost my pi ay -hours. 
There were a great many officers with tlieir wives located 
in the palace, and, of course, no want of playmates. The 
girls used to go to the hosquetj which ^joined the gardins 
of the palace, collect fiow'ers, and make a garland, which 
they hung on a rope stretched across tlie courtyard of 
the palace. As the day closed in, the party from each 
house, or apartment^ rather, brought out a lantern, and 
having thus illuminated our ballroom by subscription, the 
boys and girls danced the ronde, and other games, 
until it was bedtime. As the windpw of my bedroom 
looked out upon the court, whenever I was put into prison, 
I had the mortification of witnessing all these joyous 
games without being permitted to join in them. 

To prove the ellect of my grandmother’s system of 
dreaming upon me, I will narrate a circumstance which 
occurred. My grandfather had a landed property about 
four miles from Lunoville. A portion of this land wets let 
to a fiirmer, and the remainder he farmed on his own ac« 
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count, and the produce was consumed in the housekeep- 
ing. IVom this farm we received milk, butter, cheese, ^ 
kinds of fruit, and indeed everything which a farm pro- 
duces. In that part of France they have a method of 
melting down and clarifying butter for winter use, instead 
of salting it. This not omy preserves it, but, to most 
people, makes it more palatable; at all events, I can 
answer for myself, for I was inordinately fond of it. There 
were eighteen or twenty jars of it in the storeroom, which 
were used up in rotation. I dared not take any out of the 
jar in use, as I should be certfin to be discoVered ; so I 
went to the last jar, and by my repeated assaults upon it, 
it was nearly empty before my grandmother discovered 
it. As usual, she had a dream. She commenced with 
counting over the number of jars of butter; and how^he 
opened such a one, and it w as full ; and then the next, 
and it was full ; but before her dream was half over, and 
she was still a long way from the jar which I had de- 
spoiled, I was on my knees, telling her the end of the 
dream, of my own accord, for I could not bear the sus- 
pense of having all the jars examined. From that time, I 
generally made a full confession before the dream was 
ended. 

But when I was about nine years old I was guilty of a 
very heavy offeuce, which I snail narrate^ on account of 
the peculiar punishment which I received, and which 
might be advantageously pursued by the parents of the 
present day, who may happen to cast their eyes over 
these memoirs. Tt was the custom for the children 
of the officers who lived in the palace, that is, the girls, to 
club together occasionally, that they might have a little 
fbte in the garden of the palace. It was a sort of picnic, 
to which every one contributed ; some would bring cakes, 
some fruit ; some would bring money (a few sous) to purchase 
bon-bons, or anything else wliich might be agreed upon. 

On those occasions, my grandmother invariably gave 
me fruit, a very liberal allowance of apples and pears, 
from the storeroom ; for we had plenty from the orchard 
of the farm. But one day, one of the elder girls told me 
that they had plenty of fruit, and that I must bring some 
money, I asked my grandmother, but she refused me ; 
and tnen this girl proposed that I should steal some from 
my grandfather. I objected ; but she ridiculed my objoc- 
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tions, and pressed mo until she overcame my scrupleis^ 
and I consented. But when I left tier, after she had db- 
tained my promise, I was in a sad sta^. I knew it was 
wicked to steal, and the girl had taken care to point out 
to me how wicked it was to break a promise. I did not 
know what to do : aU that evening I was in such a state 
of feverish excitement, that my grandmother was quite 
astonished. TJi© fact was, that I was ashamed to retract 
my promise, and yet I trembled at the deed that I was 
about to do. I went into my room and got into bed. I 
remained awake ; and aboiA midnight I got up, and creep- 
ing softly into my grandfather’s room, 1 went to his 
clothes, which were on a chair, and rifled his pockets of — 
two sous ! 

Having efiected my purpose, I retired stealthily, and 
gained my own room. What my feelings were when iwas 
again in bed, 1 cannot well describe-*~they were horrible — 
I could not shut my eyes for the remainder of tlie night, 
and the next morning I made my appearance, haggard, 
pale, and tremblmg. It proved, however, that my grand- 
father, who was awake, had witnessed the theft in silence, 
and informed my grandmother of it. Before I went to 
school, my grandmother called me in to her, for I had 
avoided her. 

“ Come here, Valerie,” said she ; I have had a dream 
— a most dreadful dream — it was about a little girl, who. 
in the middle of the night, crept into her grandfather’s 
room—” 

T coxild bear no more. I threw irfyself on the floor, 
and, in agony, screamed out — 

“ Yes, grandn^amma, and stole two sous.” 

A paroxysm of tears followed the confession, and for 
more than an hour I remained on the floor, hiding my 
face and sobbing. My grandmother allowed mo to re- 
main there— she was very 'much annoyed — I had com- 
mitted a crime of the first magnitude — my punishment 
was severe. I was locked up in my room for ten days : 
but this was the smallest portion of the punishment; 
every visitor, that came in, 1 was sent for, and on my 
making my appearance, my grandmother would take me 
by the hand, and leading mo up, would formally present 
me to the visitors. 

Ferm^ttez, madame (ou monsieur), que je vous pre- 
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Bcnte Mademoiselle Valerie, qui est enfeim^e dans 
chombro pour avoir vol^ deux sous de son graud-pbre/* 
Oh! the shame, the inortilicatioii that I felt. This 
would take place at least ten times a day ; and each suc- 
ceeding presentation was followed by a burst of tears, as 1 
was again led back to mv chamber. Severe as this punish- 
ment was, the effect of it was excellent. I would have 
endured martyrdom, after what I had gone through, 
before I would have taken what was not my own. It was 
a painful, but a judicious, and^nost radical cure. 

* For five years I remained under the care of this most 
estimable woman, and, under her ^idance, had become a 
truthful and religious girl ; and 1 may conscientiously 
add, that I was as innocent as a laml) — ^but a change was 
at hand. The Emperor had been hurled from his throne, 
and was shut up on a barren rock, and soon great altera- 
tions were made in the French army. Mv father’s regi- 
ment of hussars had been disbanded, and he was now 
appointed to a dragoon regiment, which was ordered to 
Luneville. He arrived with my mother and a numerous 
family, she having presented him with seven more chil- 
dren ; so that, with Auguste and me, he had now nine 
children. I may as well here observe tliat my mother 
continued to add yearly to the family, till she had fou|;* 
teen in all, and out of these there were seven boys ; so 
that, had the Emperor remained on the throne of France, 
my father w^ould certainly have secured the pension, 

Tlic arrival of wj family was a source both of pleasure 
and pain to me, I was most anxious to see all my 
brothers and sisters, and my heart yearned towards my 
father and mother, although I l^d no recollection of 
them ; but I was fearful tlial I should bo removed from 
my grandmother’s care, and she was equally alarmed at 
the chance of our separation. Unfortunately for me, it 
turned out as we had anticipated. My mother was any- 
thing but gracious to my grandmother, notwithstanding 
tlic obligations she was un<fer to her, and veiy soon took 
an opportunity of quarrelling with her. The cause of the 
quarrel was very ^surd, and proved that it was prede- 
termined on the part of my mother. My grandmother 
had some curious old carved furniture, which my mother 
coveted, and requested my grandmother to let her have 
it. This my grandmother would not consent to, and my 
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mother took offence at her refusal. I and my brother 
were immediately ordered home, my mother asserting 
that we had been both very bad^ brought up ; and this 
was all the thanks that my grandmother received for her 
kindness to us, and defraymg all our expenses for five 
years. 

I had not been at home more than a week when my 
father’s regiment was ordered to Nanci; but, during this 
short period, I had sufficient to convince me that I should 
be very miserable. My member’s dislike to me, which I 
liave referred to before, now assumed the character of 
positive hatred, and I was very ill treated. I was em- 
ployed as a servant, and as nurse to the younger children ; 
and hardly a day passed without my feeling the weight of 
her hand. We set off for Nanci, and I thought my heart 
would break as I quitted the arms of my grandmother, 
who wept over me. My father w^as very wuling to leave 
me with my grandmother, who promised to leave her pro- 
perty to me ; but this offer in my favour enraged my 
mother still more ; she declared that I should not remain ; 
and my father had long succumbed to her termagant dis- 

? 08ition, and yielded implicit obedience to her authority, 
t was lamentable to see such a fine soldierlike man afraid 
eien to speak before this woman ; but he was completely 
under her thraldom, and never dared to contradict. 

As soon as wo were settled in the barracks at Nanci 
my mother commenced lier system of persecution in 
downright earnest, I had to make all tMe beds, wash the 
children, carry out the baby, and do every menial office 
for my brothers and sisters, who were encouraged to order 
me about. I had very good clothds, which had been pro- 
vided me by my grandmother ; they were all taken away, 
and altered for my younger sisters ; but what was stdl 
more mortifying, all my sisters had lessons in music, 
dancing, andf other accomplishments, from various mas- 
ters, whose instructions 1 was not permitted to take 
advantage of, although there would have been no addition 
to the expense. 

“ Oh ! my father,” cried I, “ why is this P — what have I 
dqne P — ^am not I your daughter — ^your eldest daughter P'* 
** I will speak to your mother,” replied he. 

And he did venture to do so ; but, by so doing, he raised 
up such a tempest, that he was glad to drop tno subjecty 
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and apologize for an act of justice. Poor man ! he could 
do no more than pity me. 

I well remember my feelings at that time. I felt that I 
could love my mother, love her dearly, if she would have 
allowed me so to do. 1 had tried to obtain her goodwill, 
but I received nothing in return but blows, and at last I 
became so alarmed when in her presence, that I almost 
lost my reason. My ears were boxed till I could not re- 
collect w here I was, and I became stupified with fear. All 
I thought of, all my anxiety, ^t last, was to get out of the 
room where my mother was. My terror was so great that 
her voice made me tremble, and at the ^ight of her I 
caught my breath and gasped from alarm. My brother 
Auguste was very nearly as much an object of dislike to 
my motlier as I was, chiefly because he had been brought 
up by my grandmother, and, moreover, because he would 
take my part. 

TJie great favourite of my mother was my second 
brother, Nicolas ; he was a wonderful musician, could 

S upon any instrument, and the moat difliciilt music at 
t. This talent endeared him to my mother, who was 
herself a first-rate musician. He was permitted to order 
me about just as he pleased, and if I did not please him, 
to beat me without mercy, and very often my mother 
would fly at me and assist him. But Auguste took my 
pari, and Nicolas received very severe chastisement from 
him, but this did not help me ; on the contrary, if Auguste 
interfered in my^ behalf, my mother would pounce upon 
mo, and I may say that I was stunned with her blows. 
Auguste appealed to his father, but ho dared not inter- 
fere. ITe was coward enough to sit by and see his daugh- 
ter treated in this way wnwiout remonstrance; and, in a 
short time, I was fast approaching to what my mother 
declared me to bo — a perfect idiot. 

I trust that my own sex will not think me a renegade 
when I say, that if ever there was a proof that woman was 
intended by the Creator to be subject to man, it is, that 
once place pow er in the hands of woman, and there is not 
one out of a hundred who will not abuse it. "We hear 
much of the rights of woman, and their wrongs f but this 
is certain, that in a family, as in a State, there can be no 
divided rule — no equality. One must be master, and no 
family is so badly managed, or so badly brought up, as 

c 
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where the law of nature is reversed, and we contemplate 
that most despicable of all lusi natwree — ^a hen-pecked 
husband. To proceed, the consequence of my mother’s 
treatment was to undermine in me all the precepts of my 
worthy grandmother. I was a slave ; and a slave under 
the continual influence of fear cannot be honest. The fear 
of punishment produced deceit to avoid it. Even my 
bromer Auguste, from his regard and pity for me, would 
fall into the same error, “Valerie,** he would say, run- 
ning out to me as I was ^coming home with my little 
brother in my arms, “ your mother will beat you on your 
return. You must say so and so.'* This so and so was, of 
course, an untruth ; and, in consequence, my fibs were so 
awkward, and accompanied by so much hesitation and 
blushing, that I was invariably found out, and then 
punished for what I did not deseiTC to bo ; and when my 
mother obtained such triumphant proof against me, she 
did not fail to make the mcM»t of it with my father, w^ho, 
by de^es, began to consider that my treatment was 
merited, and that I was a bad and deceitful eliild. 

My only happiness was to be out in the open air, away 
from my mothers presence, and this was onlv to be obtained 
when 1 was ordered out with my little brother Pierre, 
whom I had to carry as soon as I had done the household 
work. If Pierre was fractious, my mother would order 
me out of the house with him immediately. This 1 knew^ 
!ind I used to pinch the poor child to make him cry, that I 
might gain my object, and be sent ajyay; so that to 
duplicity I added cruelty. Six months before this, had 
any one told me that I ever would be guilty of such a 
thmg, with what indigjiation I should have denied it ! 

Although ray mother flattered herself that it was only in 
her own domestic circle that her unnatural conduct towards 
me was known, such was not the case, and the treatment 
which I received from her was the occasion of much sym- 
pathy on the part of the officers and their wives, who wore 
quartered in the barracks. Some of them ventured to 
remonstrate with my father for his consenting to it ; but 
although ho was cowed by a woman, he had no fear of 
men, and as he told them candidly that any future inter- 
ference in his domestic concerns must be answ^ered by the 
sword, no more was said to him on the subject. Strange, 
diat a man should risk his life with such indiflerence* 
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rather than remedy an evil, and yet be under such thral- 
dom to a woman 1 — ^that one who was always distingmshed 
in action aa the most forward and the most brave, should 
be a trembling coward before an imperious wife! But 
this is a world of sad contradictions. 

There was a lady in the barracks, wife to one of the 
superior officers, who was very* partial to me. She had a 
daughter, a very sweet girl, who was also named Valerie. 
When I could escape from the house, I used to be con- 
stantly with them ; and whei^I saw my namesake caress- 
ing and caressed, in the arms of her mother, as 1 was 
sitting by on a stool, the tears would run down at the 
thoumts that such pleasure was debarred from me. 

Why do you cry, Valerio P" 

Oh f maaam, why have I not a mother like your 
V alerieP Wliy am I to be beat instead of being caressea and 
fondled like her? What have I done? — But she is not my 
mother — I’m sure she cannot be — never will believe 
it.” 

And such had really become my conviction, and in con- 
sequence I never would address her by the title of mother. 
This my mother perceived, and it only added to her ill- 
wilL Only permit any one feeling or passion to master 
you— allow it to increase by never being in the slightest 
degree chocked, and it is horrible to what an excess it will 
carry you. About this time, my mother proved the truth 
of the above observation by saying to me, as she struck 
mo to the ground, — 

I’ll kill you,” cried she ; and then, catching her 
breath, said in a low determined tone, “ Oh I I only wish 
that I dared,” . 


CHAPTEE IL 

One day, a short time after this, I was walking out as 
usual with my little brother Pierre in my arms; I was 
deep in thought ; in imagination I was at Luneville with 
my dear grandmother, when my foot slipped, and I fell. 
In trying to save my brother, I hurt myself very much>, 
and he, poor chDd, was unfortunately very much hurt^ as 
well os myself. He cried and moaned piteously, and I chd 
all that I could to console hbn, but he was in too much pain 
to be comforted. I remained out for an hour or two, not 
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daring to go home, but the evening was closing in, and 1 
returned at last. The child, who could not yet speak, still 
moaned and cried, and I told the truth as to the cause of 
it. My mother flew at me, and I received such chastise- 
ment that I could be patient no longer, and I pushed my 
mother from me ; I was felled to the groiind, and left there 
bleeding profusely. 

After a time I rose up and crawled to bed. I reflected 
upon all T had suffered, and made up my mind that 1 
would no longer remain under my father’s roof. At day- 
break I dressed myself, hastened out of the barracks, 
and set off* for Luneville, which was fifteen miles distant 
I had gained about half the w^ when I was met by a 
soldier of the regiment-^who had once been our servant 
I tried’ to avoid him, but he recognised me. I then beg- 
ged him not to interlcre with me, and told him that I was 
running away to my grandmother’s. Jacques, for that 
was his name, replied that I was right, and that he would 
say nothing about it. 

But, mademoiselle,” continued he, you will be tired 
before you get to Luneville, and may have a chance of 
a conveyance if you have money to pay for it.” 

He then slipped a five-franc piece into my hand, and 
left me to pursue my way. I continued my journey, and 
at lost arrived at the farm belonging to my grandfather, 
which I have before mentioned as being about four miles 
from the town. I was afraid to go direct to Luneville, on 
account of my grandfather, who, I knew, from motives of 
parsimony, would be unwilling to receive me. I told my 
nistory to the farmer 3 wife, snowing her my face covered 
with bruises and soas^s, and entreated her to go to my 
grandmother’s and toll her where I was. She put me to 

bed, and the next morning set ofi* for Luneville, and ac- 
quainted my grandmother with the circumstances. The 
old lady immediately ordered her char-h-hanc and drove 
out for me- There w^as proof positive of my mother’s 
cruelty, and the good old woman shed tears over me when 
she had pxillcd off the humble blue cotton dress which I 
wore ana examined my wounds and bruises. When we 
arrived at Luneville, we met with much opposition from 
my grandfather, but my grandmother was resolute. 

“Since you object to my receiving her in the house,” 
■aid she, “ at all events you cannot prevent my doing my 
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duty towards her, and doing as I please with my own 
money. I shall therefore send her to school, and pay 
her expenses.” 

As soon as new clothes could be made for me, I was sent 
to tho best 'pension in Lunerille. Shortly afterwards my 
father arrived ; he had been despatched by my mother to 
reclaim me and bring me back with him ; but he found the 
tide too strouff against him, and my grandmother threat- 
ened to appeal to tho authorities and make an exposure ; this 
he knew would be a serious injury to his character, and he 
was therefore compelled to go back without me, and I re- 
mained a year and a half pension, very happy, and 

improving very fast in my education and my personal 
appearance. 

But I was not destined to be so hapjnr long. True it 
was, that during this year and a half of tranquillity and 
happiness, the feelings created by my mother's treatment 
had softened down, and all animosity had long been dis- 
carded, but I was too happy to want to return home again. 
At the expiration of this year and a half, my father's regi- 
ment was again ordered to shift their quarters to a small 
^wn, the name of which I now forget ; but Luneville lay 
in their route. My mother had for some time ceased to 
import line my father about my return. The fact was, that 
she had been so coldly treated by the othbr ladies at iNanci, 
in consequence of her behaviour to me, that she did not 
think it advisable ; but now that they were about to re- 
move, she insisted upon my father taking me with him, 
promising that fthouldbo well treated, and have the samo 
instruction as my sisters ; in fact, she promised every- 
thing ; acknowledging to my grandmother that she had 
been too hasty to me, and was vf ry sorry for it. Even 
my brother August© thought that she was now sincere, 
and my father, my brother, and even my dear grandmother, 

persuaded me to consent. My mother was now- very kind 
and afiectionate towards me, and as I really wanted to 
love her, I left the pension and accompanied the family to 
their new quarters. 

But this was all treachery on the part of my mother. Be- 
gardless of my advantage, as she had shown herself on 
every occasion, she had played her part that she might 
have an opportunity of duipharging an accumulated debt 
of revenge, which had been heaped up in consequence of 
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the Blights she had received from c thcr people on account 
of her treatment of me. We had hardly been settled in 
our new abode, before my mother burst out with a 
virulence again which exceeded all her former cruelty. 
But I was no longer the frightened victim that I had 
been; I complained to my father, and insisted upon 
justice ; but that was useless. My brother Auguste now 
took my part in defiance of his father, and it was one scene 
of continual family discord. I had made many friends, 
and used to remain at their houses all day. As for doing 
household work, notwithstanding her blows, I refused it. 
One morning my mother was chastising me severely, when 
my brother Auguste, who was dressed in his hussar uni- 
form, came in and hastened to my assistance, interposing 
himself between us. My mother’s rage was beyond all 
boimds. 

“ Wretch,”, cried she, would you strike your mother ?” 

“No,” replied he, “but I will protect my sister. You 
barbarous woman, why do you not kill her at once ? it 
would be a kindness.” 

It was after this scene that I resolved that I would 
again return to Luneville. I did not confide my inten- 
tions to any one, not even to Auguste. There was a great 
difficulty in getting out of the front door without being 
perceived, and m'y bundle would have created suspicion; 
by the back of the house the only exit was through a 
barred window. 1 was then fourteen years old, but very 
slight in figure. I tried if my head would pass through 
the bars, and succeeding, I soon forced my body throng, 
and seizing my buu'lle, made all baste to the diligence 
office. I found that it was about to start for Limeville, 
which was more than Calf a day’s journey distant. I got 
in very quickly, and the conducteur^ knowuig me, thou^t 
that all was right, and the diligence drove off. 

There were two people in the coupS with me, an officer 
and his wife ; before we had proceeded far, they asked me 
where I was going ; I replied, to my grandmother’s at 
Lunevillo. Thinking it, however, strange that I should 
be unaccompanied, they questioned, untu they extracted 
the whole history from me. The lady wished me to come 
to her on a visit, but the husband, more prudent, said 
that I was better under the care of my grandmother. 

About mid-day we stopped to change horses at an 
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mher^ called the Louis d'Or, abcut a quartei^ of a xuile 
from XuueviUe. Here I alighted without offering any 
explanation to the condMCteur ; but aa he knew me and 
my grandmother well, that was of no consequence. My 
reason for alighting was, that the diligence would have 
put me down at the front of the palace, where I was cer- 
tain to meet my grandfather, who passed the major por- 
tion of the day there, basking on one of the seats ; and I 
was afraid to see him until I had communicated with my 
grandmother. I had an uncle in Ihe town, and I had 
been very intimate with cousin Marie, who was a 
pretty, kind-hearted girl, and I resolved that I wo^ld go 
there, and beg her to go to my|,grandmother. The diffi- 
culty was, how to get to the house without passing the 
front of the palace, or even the bridge across the river. 
At last I decided that I would walk down bv the river side 
until 1 was opposite to the bosquet, which adioined the 
garden of the palace, and there wait till yi^was low water, 
vthen I knew that the river could be forded, as I had 
often seen others do so. 

When I arrived opposite to the bosqmt I sat down on 
my bundle, by the banks of the river for two or three 
hours, watching the long featheir weeds at the bottom, 
y, hich moved gently from one side to the other with the 
current of the eltream. As soon as it was low water I 
pulled off my shoes and stockings, put them into my 
bundle, and raising my petticoats, I gained the opposite 
shore without diflaculty. I then repmeed my shoes and 
stockings, crossM the bosquet, and gained my uncle’s 
house. My uncle was not at home, but I told my stoiy 
and showed my bruises to Marie, who immediately put on 
her bonnet and went to my grandbiother. That night 1 
was again installed in my own little bedroom, and most 
gratefully did I pray before I went to sleep. 

This time my grandmother took more decided steps. 
She went to the commandant of the town, taking me with 
her, pointing out the*treatment which I had received, and 
claiming his protection ; she stated that she had educated 
me and brought me up, and that she had a claim upon me. 
My mother’s treatment of me was so notorious, that tfie 
commandant immediately decided that my grandmother 
had a right to detain me ; qnd when my fetter came a day 
or two after to lake me ba^, he was ordered home by the 
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commaudant* with a severe rebuke, and the assurance 
that I should not return to a father who oould permit 
such cruelty and injustice. 

I was now once more happy ; but as I remained in the 
house, my grandfather was continually vexing my grand- 
mother on my account ; nevertheless, I remained there 
more than a year, during which 1 lejirnt a great deal, 
particularly lace-work and fine embroidery, at wjicll 1 
became very expert. But now there was another oppo- 
sition raised, which was on the part of my uncle, who 
joined my grandfather in Annoying the old lady. The 
fact was, that when I was not there, my grandmother was 
very kind and generous ^to my cousin Marie, who cer- 
tainly deserved it ; but now that I was again with her, all 
her presents and expenses were lavished upon mo, and 
poor Marie was neglected. 

My uncle was not pleased at this; he joined my 
grandfather, aijd they pointed out that I was now more 
Sian fifteen, ana my mother dare not beat me, and as my 
father was continually writing for me to return, it was her 
duty not to oppose. Between the two, my poor grand- 
mother was so annoyed and perplexed that she hardly 
knew what to do. They made her miserable, and at last 
they worried her into consenting that 1 should return to my 
family, which had now removed to CWmar. I (lul not 
know this. It was my grandmother's birthday. 1 had 
worked for her a beautiful sacbot in lace and embroidery, 
which, with a large bouquet, I brought to her as a pre- 
sent. The old lady folded me in her arVns and burst into 
tears. She then tdd me that wo must part, and that I 
must return to mv father’s. ITad a dagger been thrust to 
my heart, I could not'have received more anguish. 

Yes, dear Valerie,” continued she, “ you must leave 
me to-morrow ; I can no longer prevent it. T have not tho 
health and spirits that I had. I am groining old — very 
old.” 

I did not remonstrate or try to make her alter her deei“ 
sion. I know how much she had been annoyed and 
worried for my sake, and I felt that I would bear every- 
thing for hers. I cried bitterly. The next morning my 
father made bis appearance ana embraced me with ^eat 
affection. He was much pleased with my personal im- 
provement. Iwas now fast budding into womanhood. 
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nlthougli I had the feelings of a mere child. I bade fare- 
well to my grandmother, and also to my grandfather, 
whom I nercr saw again, as he died three months after 1 
quitted Luneville. 

I trust my readers will not think that I dwell too long 
upon this portion of my life. I do it because I consider 
it is necessary they should know in what manner I w as 

brought up, and also the cause of my learing my family, 

as T afterwards did. If I had stated merely that I could 
not agree with my mother, who treated me cruelly, they 
might hare imagined tliai^ I was not wairantea, in a 
moment of irritation, in taking such a decided step ; but 
when they learn that my persecutions were renewed the 
moment that I was again in my mother’s power, and that 
nothing could conquer her inveteracy against me, neither 
time, nor absence, nor submission on my part, nor remon- 
strance from others, not even a regard mr her own cha- 
racter, nor the loss of her friends and acquaintances, tlicy 
w ill then acknowledge that I could have done no other- 
wise, unless I preferred being in daily risk of my life. On 
my arrivd at Colmar, my mother received mo graciously, 
but her politeness did not last long. I now gave a new 
cause of offence— one that a woman, proud of her beauty 
and jealous of its decay, does not easily forgive. I was 
admired and paid great attention to by. the oncers, — ^much 
more attention than she received herself. 

“ M. Chatencpuf,” the officers would say, “ you have 
begotten a daughter much handsomer than yourself.” 
My mother considered this as a polite way to avoid saying 
that I was much handsomer than she was. If she thought 
so, she did herself a great injustice, for I could not he 
compared to what she was when* she was of my age. She 
was even then a moat splendid matron. But I had youth 
in my favour, which is more than half the battle. At all 
events, the remarks and attentions of the officers aroused 
my mother’s spleen, and she was more harsh in language 
than ever, although I admit that it was but seldom that 
she resorted to blows. 

I recollect that one day, when I was not supposed to be 
in hearing, one of the officers said to another, “ Mafoi, 
elleestjolie — elleahesoin de deux ans^ et elle sera par* 
faite," So childish and innocent was I at that time, that 
I could not imagine whftt they meant. 
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4< "V^nbiy I to bo two years older I thought and 
puzzled over it till I fell faat asleep^ The attentions of the 
officers, aud the flattery he received from them on my 
account, appeared lo have more effect on my father than I 
oould have miagined. Perhaps he felt that I was some- 
body to be proud of, and his vanity gave him that courage 
to oppose my mother which his paternal feelings had not 
roused. I recollect one instance particularly. There was 
a great ceremony to be performed in the church, no less 
than the christening of the two new bells, previous to their 
being hoisted up in the belfryc* The officers told my father 
that I must be present, and on his return home he stated 
to my mother lus intention of taking me with him on the 
following day to see the ceremony. 

“ She can^t go— she has no clothes fit to wear,” cried 
my mother. 

** Why has she not, madam P” replied *my father, 
sternly. “ Let her have some ready for to-morrow, and 
without fail.” 

My mother perceived that my fatlier was not to be 
trifled with, and therefore thought proper to acquiesce. 
Pity it was that he did not use liis authority a little more, 
after he Imd discovered that he could regain it if ho 
pleased. 

On the following day I accompanied my father, who was 
one of the officers on duty in tbo interior of the church, 
and as he stood in advance of his men, I remained at liis 
side, and of course had a very complete view of the w liolc 
ccrebiony. I was very neatly dressed, and my father 
received many compUments upon my appearance. At 
last the ceremony began. The church was lined with 
troops to keep back the irowd, and the procession entered 
the church, the bishop walking under a canopy, attended 
by the priests, then the banners, and pretty cluldron, 
dressed as angels, tossing frankincense from silver censers. 
The tw6 bells were in the centre of the church, both of 
them dressed in white petticoats, which covered them 
completely, ornamented with ribands, and a garland of 
flowers upon the head of each — ^if I may so designate their 
tops. The godmothers, dressed in white as on baptismal 
ceremonies, and the godfathers in court suits, stood on 
each side. They had oeen selected from the dlite of the 
families in the town. The organ and the military band 
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reliered each other until the serviee pommenced. The 
bishop read the fonnula j the godmothers and godfiithers 
gave the customary security; the holy watet was sprinkled 
over the bells, and thus were they regularly %aptized. 
One was named Eulalie and the omer Lticile, It was a 
very pretty ceremony, and I should have liked to have been 
present at their **preniibre commtmion" if it ever took place. 

My English readers may consider this as a piece of 
mummery. At the time I did not. As a good Catholic, 
wliich I was at that time, and a pretty Frenchwoman, I 
thought that nothing could be more correct than tbo 
decoration des belles, I believe that it has always been 
the custom to name bells— to consecrate them, most 
certainly — and if we call to mind what an important 
part they perform in our religion, I do not wonder 
at ifc. fiy being consecrated, they receive the rites 
of the church. Why, therefore, should they not re- 
ceive the same rites in baptism P But why baptize 
them P Because they speak to us in many ways, and with 
their loud tongues express the feelings, and make known 
the duties imposed upon us. Is mere cause for the 
nation to rejoice, their merry notes proclaim it from afar ; 
in solemn tones they summon us to the house of prajj^er, 
to the lifting of the Host, and to the blessing of the pnest; 
and it is their mournful notes which announce to us that 
one of our generation has been summoned away, and has 
quitted this transitory abode. Their offices are Christian 
jflicos, and therefore are they received into the church. 


CHAPTEB^n. 

An elder sister of my mother’s resided at Colmar, and 
I nassed most of my time with her during our stay. 
When my father’s regiment was ordered to Boris, this 
lady requested that I might remain with her; but my 
mother refused, telling her sister that she could not, con- 
scientiously as a mother, tdlow any of her daughters to 
quit her care for any worldly advantage. That this was 
mere hypocrisy, the reader will imagine ; indeed, it was 
fully proved so to be in two hours afterwards, by my 
mother telling my fathers that if her sister had offered to 
take Clara, my second sister, she would have consented. 
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The fact was, that the old lad^ had promised to dower me 
very handsomely (for she was rich), and my mother could 
not bear any good fortune to come to me. 

We passed through Luneville on our road to Paris, and 
I saw my dear grandmother for the last time. She re- 
quested that I might be left with her, maling the same 
offer as she did before, of leaving me all her property at 
her death ; but my mother would not listen to any solicita- 
tion. Now, as our family was now fourteen in number, 
she surely might, in either of the above instances, have 
well spared me, and it wovUd have been a relief to my 
father; but this is certain, she would not spare me, 
although she never disguis^ her dislike, and Would, if 
she had dared, have treated me as she had formerly done. 
I was very anxious to stay with my dear grandmother. 
She had dtered very much since my grandfather’s death, 
and was evidently breaking up fast ; but my mother was 
inexorable. We continued onr route, and arrived at Paris, 
where wc took up our quarters in the barracks close to 
the Boulevards. 

My mother was as harsh as ever, and now recom- 
menced her boxes of the ear— which during the time wc 
were at Colmar had but seldom been applied. In all my 
troubles I never was without friends. I now made an 
acquaintance with* the wife of the colonel of the regiment, 
who joined us at Paris. She had no children. I imparted 
all my troubles to her, and she used to console me. She 
was a very religious woman, and as I had been brought 
up in the same way by my grandmother, She was pleased 
to find piety in one ao young, and became much attached 
to mo. She had a sister, a widow of large fortune, who 
lived in the Bue St. •Honord, a very pleasant, lively 
woman, but very sarcastic when she pleased, and not 
caring what she said if her feelings prompted her. 1 con- 
stant^ met her at the coloners house, and she invited me 
to come and see her at her own ; but I knew that my 
mother would not permit me, so I did not ask. As the 
colonel was my father’s superior officer, all attempts to 
break off my intimacy with her, which my mother made, 
were unavauing, and I passed as usual all my time in any 
other house except my home. 

1 have now to record but two more beatings. Tha 
reader may think that I have recorded enough already ; 
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but as these were the two last, Bnd they were peculiar, X 
must beg him to allow me so to do. The first beating was 
given me for the following cause : — A. very gentlemanlike 
young officer in the regiment was very particular in his 
attentions to me. I liked his compan;;^, bat mjr thoughts 
had never been directed towards marriage, for I nras too 
childish and innocent. One morning it appeared that he 
proposed to my father, who immediately gave his consent, 
provided that I was agreeable, and this he ventured to do 
without consulting my moi]|pr. Perhaps he thought it a 
good opportunity to remove me from my mother’s perse 
cuiion. At all events, when he made known to her what 
he had done, and requested her to sound me on the sub- 
ject, she was in no pleasant humour. When she did so 
my reply was fhe being a very dark-complexioned man, 
although well-reatured), “ Non, mamarKf je ne veua pas. 
Jl est irop noir'* 

To my astonishment, my mother fiew at me, and I re 
ecived such an avalanche of boxes on the ears for thjp re- 
ply, that I was glad to make my escape as fast as I could, 
and locked myself up in my own room. Kow I really be- 
hove that I was almost a single instance of a young lady 
having her ears vs cU boxed fer refusing to marry a man 
that she did not care for — but such vias my fate. 

The treatment I received in this instance got wind in 
the baiTacks, and my cause was warmly tiucen up by 
every one. Finding myself thus supported, I one day 
ventured to refuse to do a very menial and unpleasant 
office, and for this refusal I received the second beatmg. 
It was the last certainly, but it was the most severe ; for 
my mother caught up a hearth-l^Tish, and struck me for 
several minutes such a succession of severe blows, that my 
face was so disfigured that I was hardly to be recognisea, 
my head cut open in several places, and the blood pouring 
down me in every direction. At lost she left mo for dead 
on the floor. After a time I recovered my recollection, 
and w hen I did so, I sprang away from the servants who 
had been supporting me, and with my hair flying in the 
wind, and my face and dress streaming with blood, X ran 
across the barrack-yard to the coloncra house, and enter- 
ing the room in wnich she was sitting with her sister* 
sank at her feet, chokifig with the blood which poured 
out of my mouth. 
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*‘Who is itP** erclfumed she, sprioging up in horror 
and atnaas^ent. 

Valerie— Valerie/' moaned I, mth my face on 
the floor. 

They raised me up, sent for the serrabts, took me into 
a bedroom, and sent for the surgeon of the regiment, who 
lived in the barracks. As soon as I was somewhat re- 
covered, I told them that it was my mother's treatment ; 
and 1 became so excited, that as soon as the surgeon had 

left the house, I cried, 

“Never, madam, will I again enter my father^s house ; 
never while I live — ^if yofldo not protect me — or if nobody 
else will— if you send me back again, I will throw myself 
in the Seine. 1 swear it as 1 kneel." 

“ What is to be done, sister ?" said the colonel's wife. 

“ I will see. At all events, Valerie, I will keep you 
here a few days till something can be arranged. It is now 
quite dark, and you shall stay here, and sleep on this 
bed.« 

“ Or the bed of the river," replied I ; “ I care not if it 
were that, for I should not rise up to misery. I have 
made a vow, and I repeat, that I never will enter my 
father s house again." 

“ My dear Valerie," said the colonel's wife, in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

“ Leave her to me, sister," said the other, who was busy 
arranging iot hair, now that my wounds had stopped 
bleeding, “ I will talk to her.. The colonf^ will be home 
directly, and you must receive him.” 

Madeune Aliarde, for that was the colonel's wife's name, 
left the room. As soon aa.Bhe was gone, Madame d’Albret, 
her sister, said to me, “ Valerie, I fear that what you have 
said you will adhere to, and you will throw yourself into 
the nver.” 

“Yes, if I am taken back again,” replied L “I hope 
God will forgive me ; but I feel I Bhall, for my mind is 
overthrown, and I am not sane at times." 

“ My poor child, you may go back again tp your father’s 
house, because my sister and her husband, m their posi- 
tion, cannot prevent it, but believe me, you shall not re- 
main there. As long^as I have a home to offer, you shall 
never want one ; but you must listen to me. I wish to 
serve you and to punish your unnatural mother, and I will 
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do 90 ; but Valerie, you must well weigh circumstances 
before you decide ; 1 say that I can offer you a home, but 
recollect; life is uncertain, and if it pleases Gk>d to summon 
me, you will have a homo no longer. What will you do 
then? — for you will never be aple to return to your 
facer's house.” 

You are very kind, madam,” replied I, but my reso- 
lution is formed, and I will work for my daily broad in 
any way that I can, rather than return. Put me but in 
the way of doing that, and I wUl for ever bless you.” 

“ You shall never work fAr your bread wlule I live, 
Valerie ; hut if I die, you will have to do something for 
your own support, ana recoUect how friendless you will 
be, and so young.” 

“Can’ I be more friendless than I am at home, ma- 
dam ? ” said I, shaking my head mournfully. 

“ Your father deserves punishment for his want of 
moral courage, as well as your mother,” replied Madame 
d’Albret. “ You had better go to bed now, and to-mor- 
row' give me your decision.” 

“ To-morrow will make no change, madam,” answered 
I, “ but I fear that there is no chance of my escape. To- 
morrow my father will arrive for me as usual, ana — but I 
have said jt. You may preserve my life, madam, but how 
I know not and I tmrew myself down on the bed in 
despair. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

About an hour afterwards Madame d’Albret, who had 
left me on the bed while she went down to her sister, 
came up again, add spoke to mo ; blit from weakness, occa- 
sioned by the loss of blood and from excitement, I talked 
for many minutes in the most incoherent manner, and 
Madams d’Albret was seriously alarmed. In the moan 
time the cclonsl had come home, and his wife explained 
what had happened. She led him up to my room just at 
the time I was raving. He took the candle, and 
looked at my swelled features, and said, 

“ 1 should not have recognised the poor girl, JUhrt do 
ma vie I but this is infamous, and Monsieur de Chatenesuf 
is a contemptible coward. I will see him to-morrow 
Tnomintr.” 
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The colonel and hia wife then left the room* By this 
time I had recovered from my paroxysm. Madame 
d’Albret came to me, and putting her face close to mine 
said, Valerie.” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied I. 

“ Are you more composed now P Do you think that 
you could listen to me P • 

“ Yes, madam, and thankfully,” replied I. 

‘‘ Well, then, my plan is this. 1 am sure that the 
colonel will take you home to-morrow. Let him do so ; in 
the morninff I will tell you ^how to behave. To-morrou 
night you shall escape, and 1 will bo with a Jiacre at the 
comer of the street ready to receive you. I will take you 
to my house, and no one, not even my sister, shall know 
that you are with me. They will believe that you have 
tlirown yourself into the Seine, and os the regiment is 
ordered to Lyons, and will leave in ten days or a fortnight, 
there will be no chance, if you are concealed till their de- 
parture, of thch knowing that you are alive.” 

Thank you, thank you, madam, you know not how 
happy you nave made mo,” replied I, pressing my hand to 
my neart, which throbbed painfully with joy. God 
bless you, Madame d’ Albret. Oh, how I ^all pray for 
you, kind Madame d’Albrotl” 

Madame d’Albret shed tears over me after I had done 
gpeching, and then, wishing me good night, told me that 
she would see mo in the morning, and let me know what 
was going^on, and then give me further directions for my 
conduct. She then left me, and I tried to io to sleep ; but 
1 was in too much pain. Once I did slumber, and dreamt 
that my mother was beating me again. I screamed ith 
the pam that the blows gave me, and awoke. I slept no 
more that night. At daylight I rose, and, as may be sup- 
posed, the jSrat thing that 1 did was to look into the glass. 
I was terrified ; my face was swelled so that my features 
were hardly distinguishable ; one eye was closed up, and 
the blood had oozed out thrptigh the handkerchief which 
had been tied round my head by the surgeon. I was, 
indeed, an object. The servant brought me up some coffee, 
which 1 drank, and then remained till the colonors wife 
came up to me. 

It was the first and only time that I ever beheld that 
good woman angry. She called from the top of the stairs 
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for her husband to come up | he did 0O» looked at me, said 
nothing, but went down again. About half an hour after* 
wards Madame d*Albret and the surgeon came w togetl^. 
The latter was interrogated by her aa to the eSects of the 
injuries I had received, and after examination, he replied, 
that although it would take some days forHhe 
tion and marks of the blows to go away, yet he did not 
consider that eventually 1 should be in any way disfirared. 
This gave me great pleasure, as I suspect it would have 
done any other pretty girl i|L tny situation. Madame 
d*Albret waited till the surgeon was gone, and then gave 
me some further instructions, which I obeyed to the letter. 
She also brought mo a black veil, in case I had not one of 
my own. She then left me, saying, that the colonel had 
sent for my father, and that she wished to be present at 
the interview. 

My father came, and the colonel, after stating the treat- 
ment which I had received, loaded him with reproaches ; 
told him liis conduct was that of a coward, to allow his 
wife to be guilty of such cruelty towards his child. Then 
he sent Madame d’Albret to bring me down; when I en- 
tered, my father started back with surprise ; he had 
answered the colonel haughtily, but when he beheld the 
condition 1 was in, ho said, 

“ Colonel, you are right ; I deserve all you have said, 
and even more ; but now do me the favour to accompany 
me home. Come, Valerie, my poor child, your father 
begs your pardon.” 

As my father took my hand to lead me away, Madame 
d’Albret said to the colonel, 

“ My dear Allarde, do you not incur a heavy respon- 
sibility in allowing that mrl to go back again ? Vou know 
what she said yesterday.^' 

Yes, ma enkre, I have been told by your sister, but it 
was said in a state of excitement, and I have no doubt 
that kindness will remove all such ideas. Monsieur de 
Chatenoeuf, I am at your orders.” 

^ I never said a word during all this interview. Madame 
d’Albret tied the black veil round my head and letdt fall, 
to conceal my features, and I was lea home by my father, 
accompanied by the colonel. We went into the <room 
where my motW was sitt^. My father lifted the veil 
from mv face 

n 
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Madam/* aaid mj fatliert ia a savore toao* do yoa 
see the oonditioii tp which your b^bority baa reduced this 
poor P I bare brought Monsieur Allarde here to toil 
you, before him, that yOur conduct has beeu infamous, and 
that mine has been unpardonable in not having protected 
her from your*cruelty ; but I now tell you, that you have 
bent the bow till it has broken, and your power in this 
liouse is ended for ever/* 

My mother was so much astonished at this severe 
rebulte before witnesses, that she remained with her 
mouth onen and her eyes staring. At last she gave a sort 
of chuckling laugh. 

“ Madam, 1 am in earnest,’* continued iny father, 

and you shall find that in future I command here. To 
your room, madame, immediately I ** 

The last word was pronoun^d in a voice of tluusdcr. 
My mother rose, and as she retired, burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. The colonel then twk his leave, saying to 
my father, 

Tenez-vous Ik” 

My father remained a quarter of an hour with me, con- 
soling me and blaming bimsolf, and promising that in 
future he would see me don© justice to. I heard him 
without reply. . The tears started in my eyes at his kind 
expressions, nut I felt there was no security for his adher- 
ing to all he promised, and 1 trembled as I thought so. 
He left me and went out. My mother, who had been 
watching, as soon as she saw that ho had left the house, 
hastened down stairs from her room, and came into the 
one where I was sitting alone. 

“ So, mademoiselle/^ said she, panting, and apparently 
striving to contain herself, ** my power in this house is 
gone for ever, and all through you. Ha, ha, ha ! we shall 
see, we shall see. D’ye hear me, orcaturo P** continued 
she, with her clenched hand close to my face. not 

yet,” said she, after a pause, and then she left the room. 

If my father’s kindness had somewhat staggered my re- 
solution, this eonduoi of my mother’s confirmed it. 1 felt 
that she was ri^ht in what she said,^ and that in a month 
she would regaSi her sway, and drive me to desperation. 
During the -vmole of that I made no reply to anything 
that was said to me by my brothers and sisters, who camp 
in by stealth to see me. In this I followed ihe advice of 
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Madame d'Albret, Btid at tlie same time xny own feelings 
and inclinations. The servants Vfho offered me dinner, 
and coaxed mo to take some nonnshment, ccmld not get 
any answer from me, and at last one of them, who was a 
kind-hearted girl, burst out into tears, crying that made- 
moiselle was folle* My father did not come home 
dinner ; my mother remained in her room till he came in 
the evening, and then he went m to her. It wanted but 
half an hour of the time that 1 bad a^eed to meet Ma- 
dame d*Albret. I waited tha^ time, during which I heard 
sounds of high altercation above stairs. 1 was quite alone, 
for my mother had prevented the children coming to me, 
and as the clock struck, I dropped my veil over my face, 
and quietly walking out of the house, made for the ren- 
dezvous agroed- 

I found the fiacre w ith Madame d'Albret waiting for 
me, and stepping into it, I was in a few minutes safely 
lodged in her splendid, comfortable apartments. Madame 

d*Aibret put mo in a little cabinet inside of her own room, 
80 that no one, except one servant whom she could trust, 
knew of my being on the premises^ There I was loft to 
recover from my bruises, and regain, if possible, my good 
looks. On the following day she repair^ to the barracks, 
and remained with her sister till the evening, when she re- 
turned, and came up to mo. 

“ All has happened as I wished,** said she, as she took 
off her bonnet; “ you are nowhere to be found, and they 
have not the Icwt suspicion that you arc hero. "V^Thieu 
you were first missed, they thought yOu had returned to 
the colonel's, and your father did not think it advisable to 
make inquiiy until the next mominf , when to his surprise 
he learnt that you had never been there. The dismounted 
hussar, who was sentry during the evening, was then, 
examined; and he replied, that about half-past eight 
O'clock, a young person, who by her figure he presumed to 
be Mademoiselle Chatenteuf, had gone out or the gates, 
but that she had a thick veil over her face, and he cquld, 
not see it. When your fatiier and the colonel had inters 
rogated the man and dismissed him, my poor sister burst 
into tears and said, * Alas ! alas I then she has kept her 
word, and has thrown hers^ into the Seine. Oh, Mon- 
sieur Allarde, my sister said you wcmld incur a heaYY 
responsibility by sending that poor girl back, and now it 
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has pror^ but too true: poor dear Valerie! Your 
father and the colonel were almost a? muoh distressed 
as my sister* and it was just at that time that 1 came in. 

* Sister*’ cried Madme AUarde to me* * Valerie has 
left the barracks.’ 

** ' What !’ exclmmed I* • When P oh my fear was too 
true !’ said I* clasping my hands ; and then taki^ out my 
handkerchief* I coyc^ my face and sobbed. Itell you, 
Valerie, that nothing but my aflTection for you woxild have 
induced me to be so deceitfoi ; but under the circumstances 
I hope I was justified. My assumed grief and distress 
quite removed any suspieion of your being here, and 
Portly afterwards the colonel made a sign to your father, 
and they both left the barracks ; I have no doubt they 
went down to the Morgue, to ascertain if their fears had 
alrea^ been proved correct.” 

“ What is Mie Morgue, madam P” said I. 

** Do you not know* my child P It is a small building 
by the side of the Seine, where all bodies which ore found 
in the river are laid out for the examination of tlie friends 
of those who are musing. Below the bridges there is a 
large strong net laid across, which receives all the bodies 
as they are swept away by the tide ; that is* it receives 
many* if not most of them; but some axe never found 
again.” 

Madame Allardo did not fail to return to tho barracks 
on the next day, and found that a general excitement pre- 
vailed* not only among the officers but the men. My 
supposed suicide had been made known. My father had 
visited the Morgue a second time* and the police had been 
on tbe search without success. My mother dared not 
even show herself at the window of her apartments, and 
found herself avoided even by her own children. As for 
my father, he was half-mad* and never met her but to load 
her with reproaches* and to curse his own folly in having 
so long submitted to her imperious will. 

** At all events, one good has arisen from your supposed 
death, Valerie,” said Madame d’Albrct, ” which is* that 
your father has completely resumed his authority, and I 
<lo not think will ever yield it up again.” 

“ My poor father,” replied I, shedding tears, I feel for 
him.” 

'*He is certainly to be pitied/’ replied Madame 
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d'Albret i but it Hia owa coaacieaee wbich must be liia 
greatest tormentor. Ho was selfish enough not to feel fot 
you during your years of persecution, and rather than 
have his own comforts invaded by domestic brawls for a 
short period, he allowed you to be sacrificed. Sut observe, 
Valerm, if you have still a wish to return to yotir parents^ 
it is not top late. The regiment does not leave iraxis till 
next Thursday.” 

Oh, no, no,” cried I, ** my mother would kill me ; 
don't mention that again, madam,” continued I, trem* 
bling- * 

“i will not, my child; for to tell you the truth, you 
would not amear in so favourable a light, if you were now 
to return. You have caused much grief to my sister and 
husband, and they would not receive you wi£h cordiality 
after having thus trifled with their feefings. It Would also 
be a victory for your mother ; and I doubt not but t^t 
ill a short time she would again recover that power which 
for the present she has lost* You never can do happy in 
your family after what has passed, and I think that what 
has been done is for the best. Your father can well spare 
one child out of fourteen, having little more than a long 
sword for their support. Your supposed death will bo 
the cause of your lather retaining his lawful authority, 
and preventing any of the remaining children receiving 
such injustice as you have done ; and remorse will check, 
if it does not humanize, your mother, and I trust that the 
latter will be the case, I had well weighed all this in my 
mind, my dear^Valerie, before I made the proposal, and I 
consider still that for your sake and for the sake of others, 
it is better that you should be the sacrifice. j^Tovertheless, 
T repeat, consult your own feelings, and if you repent the 
step which you hive taken, there is yet tune for you to 
return.” 


“My dear madam, return I never will, unless I am 
taken by force. All I feel is, that I should like that my 
fether'a bitter anguish was assuaged by his knowledge of 
my being still in existence.” 

“And so should I, Valerie, wete it possible that the 
communication oould be made, and the same happy results 
be arrived at ; but that cannot be, unless it should please 
Heaven to summon your mother, and then you might 
safely inform your father of youj existence.” 
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“ You are right, madam.’* 

“ Yea, I thoM I am, Valerie j for, after all, yhtxt father 
duly deaatres his serere peuauce, which ia, to mit the 
Morgue every day ; but painful as is the remedy, it is 
necessary for the cure.” 

*‘Yes, madam,” replied I, sobbing, "all you say is 
true ; but still 1 cannot help weeping and pitying my poor 
father ; not that it alters my determination, but I cannot 
command my feelings.” 

"Your feelings do you honour, Valerie, and I do not 
blame you for your grief. Db not, however, indulge it to 
excess, for that is turning a virtue into a failing.” 

There were still three days remaining previous to the 
departure of the regiment for Lyons. 1 was sorely dis- 
cresaed during this time. I pictured to myself my father’s 
cemorse, and would gladly have hastened to the barracks 
and thrown myself into his arms 5 but ^ mother’s image 
rose before me, and her last words, " We shall see if my 
power is gone for ever,” rung in my ears ; Jier clenched 
hand was appanimly close to my face, and tlien my reso- 
lution remained fixed. The swelling of my features had 
now subsided, and I had in some degree recovered my 
good looks ; still my eye and cheeks were tinged black 
and yellow in various places, and the cuts on my head not 
quite healed. However, I was satisfied that the surgeon 
of the regiment was correct in his assertion that I should 
not bo the least disfigured by the treatment which 1 had 
received. 

" I have news for yoa,” said Madame M’Albret, as she 
returned from the barracks, where she had been to see 
her sister off on her Journey, " Your brother Auguste, 
who you know has bees away, has returned to rejom his 
regiment, but has since obtained his rank in another, 
which is stationed at Brest.” 

"Why has ho done so, madam P do you knowP have 
you seen himP’* 

“ Yes ; he was at the coloners 5 he stated that he could 
not remain in the regiment if his mother continued with 
his fai^r ; that he should never be able, after what had 
happened to treat his mother with common courtesy, still 
less with the du^ of a son# and therefore he preferred 
leaving the regiment.” 

" And mv mther, madam P*' 
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« Your father allows him to aet as ho pleases ; indeed^ 
he feels the force of what your brother says^ and so does 
my brOther-in-laWf who has giv^en his assent* as command- 
ing officeri to your brother’s exchange. Auguste laments 
you very much* and the poosp feflow looliS very ill, I 
think he has done right* althoti^ it is a sotere blow to 
your mother ; but for her I have no eom^sion.” 

My mother neyer liked Auguste, madam.'' 

“ No, I believe that ; but what annoys her is the cause 
r)f his leaving his regiment, as it is open condemnation of 
her conduct." • 

“ Yes, 1 can understand that feeling on her part," 
replied I. 

** Well, Valerie, I did not return until the regiment 
was gone, and the barracks cleared. You know the com- 
mandant always goes the last. I saw my sister safe off, 
and now I am here to tell you that you are no longer a 
prisoner, but may make yoursdf comfortable by roving 
tiirough my apartments. But the first affair which we 
must take in hand is your wardrobe. I aia^ch enough to 
famish you, so that shall be seen to immeofeltely. And, 
Valerie dear, let mo now sav, once for oil, what I do not 
intend to repeat in words, but I hope to prove by my 
actions. Look upon me as your motner, for I have not 
taken you away from your family without the resolution 
of supply mg, as far as I can, not tlio mother you have lost, 
but tne mother which in yOur dreams you have fancied. I 
love you, my child, for you are deserving of love. IVeat me, 
therefore, with* that unlimited confidence and afleotion 
which your young and ptire heart yearns to pour out." 

“ Bless you, madam, bless you,’^* cried I, bursting into 
tears, and burying my face in hcr4ap ; “ I feel that now I 
have a mother." 


CHAPTEE V. 

^ For several days I remained quiet in the little ante- 
chamber, during which Madame d* Albret had been buar 
every morning driving in her carria^, and ordering men 
warorobo ; and as the various articles came in, X was as 
much surprised as I was pleased at the taste which had 
been shown, and the expense whicdi must have been 
incurred. 
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“ My dewr mdam/* cried If as each parcel was opened, 
these are much too good for me ; recollect 1 am but a 
poor soldier’s daughter/* 

You were so/* replied Madame d*Albret ; but you 
forget/* continued she, hissing my forehead, “ that the 
poor soldier’s daughter was drowned in the Seine, and you 
are now the prot^^e of Madame d’Albret. I hare already 
mentioned to all my friends that I expect a young cousin 
from Gascony, whom I have adopted, having no children 
of my own, Vour own name is noble, and you may safely 
retain it, as there are no waidt of Chatenoems in Gascony, 
and there have been former alliances between them and 
the d'Albrets. 1 have no doubt that if I were to refer back 
to family records, that I could prove yon to be a cousin, 
some three hundred times removed, and that is quite 
enough. As soon as you are quite well, and I think in a 
week all vestiges of your ill treatment will be eflFaoed, we 
will go down to my chateau for a few months, and wo will 
return to Paris in the season. Has Madame Paon been 
hereP** $ 

Yes, my dear madam, she has, and has taken my 
measure for the dresses ; but don’t scold me. I must ciy 
a little, for 1 am so happy and so grateful. My heart will 
burst if I do not. Bless you, bless you, dear madam ; 
little did I think before I saw you, that I should ever cry 
for joy." 

Madame (TAlbret embraced me with much afTection, 
and allowed me to give vent to my feelings, which I did, 
bedewing her bonds with my tears. A treek afterwards, 
everything was ready, and we set off for the chateau in 
Brittany, travelling in Madame d’Albret’s post-chariot, 
with an avant cowrrieri and without regard to expense. 

And now I must make the reader somewhat better ac- 
ouainted with my kind protectress. 1 little thought at 
tne time that she offered me her protection, that she was 
a personage of such consequence ; but the fact was, that 
her sister having made a very inferior match to her<own, 
she, out of delicacy, while the colonel and his wife wefc 
at Palis, avoided anything like state in paying .them a 
visit, and I supposed that ime was much m the same rank 
and society as they were % but such was not the case. 

Madame d’Albret h^ married into one of the highest 
and most noble families of Prance^ Her husband had 
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died three years after their marriage, and haying no eML* 
dren, had left her a largo revenue entirely at her own dis- 
posal during her life, and wishing her to marry again, had 
the property entailed upon her cMdren, if she had any, if 
not, after her death, it was to go to a distant branch of 
the d’Albret family. I was imormed that her income 
amounted to 60,000 livres per annum, besides her chateau 
in the country, and the hotel in the Bue St, Honord, 
which beloved to her, although she only occupied a por- 
tion of it. Her husband had now been dead more than ten 
years, and Madame d’Albref had not been persuaded by 
her numerous Suitors to marry again. She was still hana- 
fiome, about thirty-four years of age, and I hardly need 
say, was in the very beat society in Paris. Such was the 
person who came to the barracks in so unassuming a man- 
ner, and whose protection I was so fortunate as to obtain. 

1 could dwell long upon the happy days that I passed 
at the (diateau. There was no W'ant of society, and the 
rSunioTix were charming ; and being in the countnr, I was 
allowed to loin thorn, having been formally introduced by 
Madame d Albrefc to all her visitors as her cousin. My 
time was fully occupied, Madame d’Albret, perceiving 
that I had great talent for music, and a fine voice, had 
procured mo good masters, and wishing to prove my grati- ^ 
tude by attention, I was indefatigable, and made so rapid 
a progress, that my masters were surprised. Music and 
embroidery, at which I have before mentioned I was very 
expert, were my only occupations — and on the latter my 
talents were e^rerted to please Madame d'Albret, by offer- 
ing her each piece as they were successively taken from 
the frame. So far from wishing to return to Paris, I was 
unhappy at the idea of leaving tfeo chateau. Indeed, if 
the reader will recall what I have narrated of my former 
life, ho will at once perceive that 1 could but be in a state 

lentil I was received by Madame d*Albret, I had lived a 
life of persecution, and had not known kindness. Fear 
was the passion which had been acted upon, and which, I 
may say, had crushed both mind and body : now all waa 
kindness and love, liaise, which I had never before 
received, was now lavished upon me, and I felt my ener- 
gies and talents roused, ^d developing themselves in a 
way that astonished myself. I had not knowU what I 
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was, or what I was capable of. I had had no confidence in 
myself and 1 had beheved myself to be almost as incapa- 
ble as my mother would haTe persuaded me and every 
body else. This sudden change of treatment had a most 
surprising effect. In the course of a few months I had 
Mown nearly three inches taller, and not only my figure, 
but my featuras, had become so improved, that, mthough 
not vain, it was impossible for me not to believe what 
every one said, and what my glass told me, that 1 was 
very handsome, and that I shomd make a great sensation 
when I was introduced at PiLris. But although I bebeved 
this, 1 felt no desire. 1 was too happy as 1 was, and 
would not have exchanged the kindness of Madame d’Al- 
bret for the best husband that France could produce ; and 
when anything was mentioned by ladies who visited 
Madame d'Albret, to that effect, and they talked about 
my future establishment, my reply invariably was, "eZe ne 
veux I bod always expressed my regrets that we 

should be obliged to go to Paris for the season, and 
Madame d’Albret, who of course had no wish to part with 
me so soon, and who felt that I was still young enough to 
remain for some yeara single, made me very happy by 
telling me that sue did not intend to stay long m the 
capitd, and that although I should appear at her parties, 
ahe did not intend that I should be much at public places. 
And so it proved ; we wont to Paris, and the best masters 
were procured for me ; but I did not go out with Madame 
d’Albret, except occasionally, in her morning drives, and 
once or twice to the opera and theatres. •Mj music occu- 
pied the major portion of my time, and having expressed 
a wish to leom English, I had a good master ; but I had 
another resource from lui intimacy having arisen between 
mo and Madame Paon, whom, I believe, I have before 
mentioned as the first milliner in Paris. 

Tto intimacy was brought about in the following man- 
ner. Being very clever with my needle, and having a 
great taste for ^ess, I used to amuse myself at the chateau 
with inventing something new, not for myself, but for 
Madame d'AIbret^ and vdiy often surprised and pleased 
her by makmg alterations or additions to her dresses, 
which were alwaya admire^ and declared to be in the best 
taste. On our arrival at Paris, Madame Paon was visited, 
of coTirse, that the new fashioxis might be ascertained and 
ehe immediately remarked and acbwed my little inven- 
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tions. I was therefore consulted whenever a new dress 
was to be made for Madame d'Albret, and as Madame 
Paon was a veiy ladylike ajjd superior person, of a de- 
cayed, but good famuy, we soon oecame very intimate^ 
Wo had been at Paris about two months, when one 
mominff Madame Paon observed to Madame d*Albrct 
that, as 1 was learning English, it would not be a bad plan 
if Madame d'Albret was to drop me at her establishment 
when she took her morning airing, as she had two highly 
respectable English modistes in her employ, who she 
found were necessary for her English customers, and that 
I should learn more English by an hour’s conversation 
with them than a master cpuld supply. Madame d'Albret 
agreed with her, I was pleased at the idea, and conse- 
miently three or four mornings in the week were passed at 
Madame Paon*s. 

But the reader must be introduced to the establishment 
of Madame Paon, or he may imagine that it was too con- 
descending for a young lady in my position to visit at a 
millinor’s. Madame Paon was the first milliner at Paris, 
and, as is generally the case, was on the most intimate 
terms with all the ladies. She made for the court, and, 
indeed, for every lady to whom she could dedicate her 
time, as it was almost a favour to be permitted to bo one 
of her customers. Her establishment w^ in the Euo St. 
Honors, — I forget the name of the hotel, but it was one of 
the largest. 

The suite of ^artments were mamificent. You passed 
from one room lo another, each displaying every variety of 
rich and graceful costume. In every room were demoi- 
selles well dressed to attend to the customers, and every- 
thing bespoke a degree of ta8ff3 and elegance quite 
unparalleled. At last you arrived at the reception-room of 
madame, which was spacious and most superbly furnished. 
There were no men in the establishment except in one 
room, called the Com/ptoir^ in wliich were six at 

toeir desks. When I add that Madame Paon was eluant 
in her manners, and handsome in her person^ tail and 
majestic ; that she was rich, kept several servatiLts, a hand- 
some carnage, and had a maison de t0 which 

she retired every Saturday afternoon, th0 rea^ may 
acknowledge that she was>a person whom Madiime.d’Ai- 
bret might permit me to visit. 

This intimacy soon became very great. There was a 
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hotiae, and^ moreover, as I hm a decided taste for dress, 1 
often brought forward some, new invention which was not 
only araroved of, but a aouroe of profit to Madame Paon. 
Bverythmg was submitted to my judgment, as Madame 
Paon more than once observed, ** What a first-rate 
you would make, mademoiselle; but, unfortunately for 
the fashions, there is no chance of your being so em* 
ployed.*’ 

At last the Paris season was nearly over, and truly glad 
was 1 when Madame d’AlBret mentioned the day of our 
departure. I had very mtich improved in my music and 
my English during our resid^ce at Paris. 1 had not 
been out, except to small parties, and had no wish what- 
ever to go out at all, 1 was satisfied wnth Madame 
d'Albret’s company, and had no wish to leave her. I may 
say that I was ttvlj himpy, and my countenance was 
radiant, and proved that I was so. My thoughts would 
occasionally revert to my father and my brother Auguste, 
and make me melancholy for the time ; but I felt that all 
was for the best, and 1 built castles, in which 1 imagined 
my suddenly breaking in upon them, throwing myself m 
my father’s arms, and re<juestii^ to share the wealth and 
luxury with which I fancied myself to be endowed. 

I was now nearly eighteen years old. I had been one 
year under the protection of Madame d’Albret, and the 
old dowagers who visited us at the chateau were inces- 
santly pointing out to Madame d’Albret that it was time 
to look out for an establishment for me.*^ Madame d’Al- 
bret was, to a certain degree, of their opinion ; but she 
did not wish to pare with me, and I was resolute in my 
determination not to l^avo her. I had no wish to be mar- 
ried ; 1 had refiectod much upon the subject ; the few 
married lives I had witnessed were not to my taste. I had 
seen my kind-hearted, amiable grandmother thwarted by a 
penurious husband ; I had witnessed mv father imder the 
control of a revengeful woman ; and when I beheld, as 1 
did every dav» the peace and happiness in the establish- 
ment of Madame d^Albret, as a single woman, I felt cer- 
tain that marriage was a lottery m which there were 
thousands of blanks to one prize. When, therefore, any 
of Madame d'Albret’s acquaiutances brought up the sub- 
ject, when they left the room I earnestly implorea Madame 
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d’AlbretDLot to W influenced by tbeir remarks, as 1 had 
made up my mind to remain single, and that all 1 asked 
was to remam with her and prove my latitude. 

believe you, Valerie, repli^ Madame d’Albret, 
but I should not be doing my duty if I permitted you to 
act upon your own feelings, A girl like you was not in* 
tended by Heaven to pine away m celibacy, but to adorn 
the station in life in which she is placed. At the same 
time, 1 wiU not press the matter ; but if an advantageous 
offer were to be made, I shall then consider it my duty to 
exert my influence with you^to make you change your 
mind ; but, at the same time, I will never use anytning 
more than persuasion. X h>o happy with you ^ a 
companion to wish to port with you, but, at the same time, 
I should be very selnsh if I md not give you up when 
your own interest told me that such was my duty." 

“ Well, madam, I thank heaven that I have no fortune, 
and that will, I trust, bo a bar to any proposals from 
the interested gentlemen of the present day." 

' That may not save you, Valerie," replied Madame 
dAlbrct, laughing ; gentlemen may be satisfied with ex* 
pectancies ; nay, it is possible that one may be found who 
may be satisfied with your own pretty self, and ask no 
more." 

" I rather think not, madam," repUed I. “ You have 
too good an opinion of me, and must not expect others to 
view me with your partial eyes ; all I can say is, that if 
such a gentleman could be found, liis disinterestedness 
would make mb think more highly of him than I do of 
the sex at present, although not sufficiently well to wish 
me to change my present condition." 

Well, well; we shall see," replied Madame dAlbret, 
"the carriage is at tlie door, so bring me my bonnet and 
cashmere." 

A few weeks after our return to the chateau, a Monsieur 

de Gc of an old family in Brittany, who had been 

for the last two years in England, returned to his father's 
house, and callea upon Madame d'Albret, Shohadknown 
liim from childhood, and received him most cordially* I 
must describe him fully, as he played no small p^ in my 
jittle drama. He was, I should think, nearly thirty years 
of age, small in person ^ut elegantly made, with a very 
handsome but rather effeminate fac«’. His address and 
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nuuaueiB were perfect. .He was vei^r witty« and appoi- 
renfljr Tery aimable. His deportment towards our sex was 
certaanly most fascinating — so tender and so respectful. 1 
certainly never had before seen so polished a man. He 
sang', well^ and plared upon several instnimeuts; drew, 
caricatured— indeed, be did everything well that he at- 
tempted to do ; I hardly need say, that with such qualifi- 
cations, and being so old a fiiend, that he was gladly 
welcomed by Madme d’Alhret, and became a daily visitor 
at the chateau. I was soon intimate with him and partial 
to his company, but nothing more ; indeed, his attentions 
to Madame d'Albret were quite as great as to me, and 
Uiere was nothing to permit any one to suppose that he 
was paying his court either to her or to mo. Madame 
d’Albret thought otherwise, because we sang together, 
and because he talked to me in English ; and she as well ns 
others rallied me in consequence. 

After two months liad passed away, Monsieur de G — — 
was supposed to be paymg his attentions more particu- 
larly to me, and I thought so myself; Madame d’Albret 
certainly did, and gave him every opportunity. He was 
the heir to a largo property, and did not require money 
with his wife. About this time, an English lady of the 
name of Bathurst, who was travelling with a niece, a little 
girl about fourteen years old, had accepted an invitation 

from Monsieur de G [s father to pass a week with 

them at their chateau, which was about five miles from 
that of Madame d’Albret, and this lady was introduced. 
She was apparently very amiable, and oertainly very 
disiinguie m her manners, and we saw a great dedl of 
her, as she was a great favourite mth Madame d’Albret. 

A few weeks after tho introduction of this English lady, 
I was one day on the terrace alone, when I was accosted 

by Monsieur de G . After a remark or two upon the 

beauty of the autumnal flowers, he observed, 

** !^w different ore the customs of two great nations, 
with but a few leagues of water between tnem—I refer 
to the French and the English. You would be sur- 
prised to see how great they ere, if you were ever to go 
to England?— 'in none, perhaps, more so than in the 
afiairs of the heart. In France we do not consult the 
wishes or the feelings of the young lady ; we apply to her 
parents, and if the match is considered equally Mvanta- 
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(he jounff lady is told to prepare herself for 
changing her conmtioiik In England the rery reverse ia 
the case ; we apply to the yotmg lady, gain her affections^ 
and when certain of them, we then rejpest the sanction of 
those who are her guardians. Which do yon tibink is 
the most natural and satisifaetory, MadmnoiseUe de Oha- 
tenoBufP” 

“ I have been brought up in France, Monsieur de 

Q and I prefer the mode of Franco ; our parents and 

our guardians are the people most able to deciae upon the 
propriety of a match, and I tBink that, until that point is 
asoertained, no affections should be engaged, as, should 
the marriage not be considered advisable, mtich pain and 
disappointment will be prevented/' 

“In some instances, I grant that such may be the 
case," replied he ; “ but stiB, is it not treating your sex 
like slaves to permit no love before marriage f and is it 
agreeable for ours, that we lead to the altar a person who 
may consent from a sense of duty, without mving the 
least regard for her husband ,• nay, perhaps feding an 
aversion P” 

“ I do not think that any kind parents would force their 
child to many a man for whom she felt an aversion,” 
replied I ; “ and if there is not much love before marriage, 
there may be a great deal after ; but •the fact is, it is a 
subject upon which I am not able, nor do I wish, to give 
my opinion," 

“ As you disagree with me, Mademoiselle do Chate- 
noBuf,’* replied uc, “ I fear ton will not bo pleased at my 
courting you in the English fashion; and previous to 
addi'essing myself to Madame d'Albret, making known to 
you my sincere regard for you, arift my humble hopes that 
I am not indifferent to you/’ 

“ I will answer you very plainly, Monsieur de G— ^ ; 
and perhaps it is as well you have taken this unusual step, 
as it will save you the tremble of making any application 
to Madame d’Albret. Flattered as I am by your compli- 
ment, 1 beg to decline the honour you propose, and now 
that y!ba know my feelings, you will of course not be 
so ungenerous as to make any application to Madame 
d'Albret/’^ 

“ Certainly, mademoiselle,” replied, he, with great 
nique, “ but on one condition, whi^ is, that you will pro- 
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mise me that joii will not mention to Madame d'Albret 
what haft now passed between us/’ 

** Ihat I Willingly promise, Monsieur de Cr~-, as I 
may eonsider it as your secret*' 

** And I trust," continued he, that you wUl not di& 
card me from rout friendship, but receive me as before/’ 

** I shall always be happy to receive the friends of 
Madame d’Albret," replied X, “ and now I wish you a 
good morning.” 

I went to my own room and reflected upon what had 
passed. I was angry with Monsieur de — for what I 
considered the unwarrantable liberty he had taken, the 

S eater, as he must have known inv utter dependence upon 
adatne d’Albret, and how unlisely it was that I would 
form any such engagement without her knowledge and 

sanction. That I had no love for Monsieur de G was 

certain, although 1 was pleased with his company and con- 
versation. I was sorry on reflection that I had given my 
promise not to mention what had passed ; but having 
made the promise, although hastily, I resolved to adhere 
to it. 

I took it for granted that he would gradually withdraw 
liimself, and that we should ftoc little more of him ; but 
in this I was mistaken ; he was as frequent in his visits 
as before, dividing his attentions between Madame 
d’Albret and me. This annoyed' me, and I avoided him 
as much as I could, and the consequence was, that he w^as 
oftencr with Madame d’AJhret than with me. At first, 
when Madame d’Albret perceived this, sh(?*apj>eared to be 
vexed, os she had evidently set her mind upon the match, 
and expected daily to receive a formal proposal from him 
in my behalf; but gradically, why I know not, it gave her 
no further concern, and I was permitted to leave the 
room, and do as I pleased without being subjected to any 
remarks. 

Such was the state of aflPairs when the Paris season 
drew near. Madame Bathurst had been induced to remain 
in Brittany, and was continually with us. She had often 
asked me to come over to England and pass a few weeks 
with them, and I had jokingly replied that I WOldd, ' One 
morning Madame d'Albret said to me,~ 

** My dear Valerie, Madame Bathurst hoe again re- 
quested me to allow you to go to England with her. Kow 





tf fm iMsk you would like to pass a short time with 
her, instead of remaimn^ at Paris duriug the season, 1 
really have no objection, if it would give you pleasure/* 

“ My dear madam, I was only joking when I said so.** 

“ Well, you have made Madme Sathurst think you 
were in earnest, my dear/* replied she ; and I thought 
so too, and have this morning ]^omiBed that you shall go 
with her. 1 thought you would perfect yourself in Eng- 
lish, and it would be^a good opportunity of relieving you 
for a short time of your constant attendance upon me ; so, 
my dear Valerie, I advise yousto go. It will amuse you, 
and a Utile change will do you good : besides, dear, I 

perceive that the attentions of Monsieur de Gh are 

not agreeable to you,* and it is as well to bres^ it off by a 
short absence/’ 

“ I sliall not dispute your wishes, madam/* replied I, 
mournfully, for my heart misgave me, why I knew not, 
“ but if I do go, it will bo to ^ligo you, and not because 
I really wish* it/’ 

My dear Valerie, I think it will be for the best, and 
therefore you uiJl obUgo me. I have promised for you, 
and I should be sorry to have to recall my promise — so 
consent, my dear, and I will write to Madtame Bathurst, 
that she may bo prepared to receive you/* 

“ Certainly, madam,** replied I, your wishes will 
over be a law to me /* and so saying, I left the room, and 
going to my oy^ix chamber, I threw myself down on the 
bed, and wept bitterly, without knowing why. 

About ten daf s after this, Madame Bathurst called for 

me to take me to the chateau of Monsieur de G ’s 

father, where I was to remain till the next morning, when 
we were to post to Paris. It wa« with great pain that I 
quitted Madame d’Albret ; but her kindness to me appeared 
to have increased rather than diminished, after txic pro- 
posal of our short separation. God bless you, my dear 
Valerie/* she said, ** you must write tojoie twice a week ; 
I shall bo most impatient for your return.” I parted 
from her with many tears, and did not leave off weeping 
tul we arrived at the chateau at which Madame Bathon^ 
resided. 

I was received mik formal politeness by the bid gentle- 
man, and Monsieur de G y who was also at home, and 
in an excessive gay humour. ‘"Alas, mademoiselle,” cried 

B 
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he, “ what a desert you will leave behind you . It is too 
eruel, this travejlmg mania on your part* We never shall 
se^ou again.’* 

^ere was so much irony in his face as he said this, that 
I hardly knew what to make of it; but it made me feel 
anxious and dissatisfied. I would have given much to 
have abandoned the journjgf, but Madame d’^bret’s 
wishes were a law to me. avoid reflection, which was 
painful, I talked with Caroline, the niece of Madame 
jBathurst, and as we were to set off at daylight, we retired 
early. The following momkig we set off; and in due time 
arrived at Paris, where we remained but one day, and 
then proceeded to Boulogne, where we embarked. 

It w'^as now November, and half-way across the Channel 
we were enveloped in a f<^, and it was with difficulty that 
wo made the harbour. We sot off for London, the fog 
continued during the whole day, and on our arrival at the 
suburbs it was thicker thau ever, and the horses were led 
through the streets by people carrying flambeaux. I bad 
heard that England was a ttisiepaysy and I thought it so 
indeed. At last I observed to Madame Bathurst, '' 
qu'il rCy a jamais de soldi dans ce pays, madame?** 

Oh, yes,” repUed she, laughing, ** anda very beautiful 
sun too.” 

The next day Mfc set off for Madame Bathurst’s country 
Beat, to pass tne Christmas. Before we were three miles 
out of London, the fog had dis^peared, the sun shone out 
brilliantly, and the branches ot the leafless trees covered 
with rhime, glittered like diamond wandi^ os we flew past 
them. What wkh the change in the weather, and the 
rapid motion produced ly the four English post-hor^os, I 
thought England beautiml ; but I must s^ that the first 
two days were a trial, the more so as I was very de- 
spondent from having quitted Madame d’Albret. I was 
delighted with Madame Bathurst’s country seat, the woU- 
arranged gardens^ the conservatories, the neatness dis- 
played in everything, so different from France, the 
cleanness of the house and furniture ; the Iiondon carpets 
over the whole of the rooms and staircases, were, in my 
opinion, great improvements ; but I cared little for the 
society, which I found not only dull, but it appeared to me 
to be selfish. 1 found a livmy companion m Caroline 
?md we sat up m a little boudoir, where we were never in- 
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ternipted. Here I practised my xnusic, and at Madame 
Bathurst’s request^ spoke alternately English and French 
with my little companion, for our mutual improvement. 

1 had written twice to Modame d’Albret, and had re- 
ceived one very kind answer ; hut no mention was made 
of my return* although it was at first arranged that my 
visit was to be three weeks or a*month* A fortnight after 
rmr arrival at Fairfield, I received a second letter from 
Madame d’Albret, kind as usual, but stating, to my great 
grief, that she was not well, having had an attack on her 
chest from having taken a violent cold. I answered the 
letter immediate^, requesting that I might be permitted 
to return home and nurse her, for I felt vc^ uneasy. Eor 
three weeks, during which I had no reply, I was in a state 
of great anxiety and distress, as I imagined that Madame 
d’Albret must have been too ill to write, and I was in a 
fever of suspense. At last I received a letter from her, 
stating that she had been very ill, and that she had been 
recommended by the physicians to go to the south of 
France for the winter. At the same time, as she could 
not put oflfher departure, she wrote to M^wiame Bathurst, 
requesting, if not inconvenient, that she would allow my 
visit to be extended till the spring, at which season she 
expected to return to Paris, Ma&me Bathurst read her 
letter to me, and stated how happy she Should be for me 
to remain. I could do no oihemvise but thank her, although 
I was truly miserable. I wrote to Madame d’Albret, and 
stated what my feelings were ; but as she had, W what 
as said in her letter, already left for tihe south of France, 
I knew that my letter would arrive too late to enable her 
to alter her determination. All I requested was, that she 
Mould give mo continual inteliigencS of her health. 

I was, however, much consoled in my distress by the 
kindness of Madame Bathurst, and affectionate manners of 
her niece Caroline, who was my constant companion. 
There was a great deal of company not only visitmg, but 
staying in the houso ; but although there was much com- 
pany, there was very little society. Horses, dogs, gund^ 
were the amusements of the gentlemen during the ^y ; in 
the evening we saw little of them, as they seldom left tlm 
dinner-table before Caroline and 'I had retired to our 
rooms ; and the ladies appeared to me to be all afraid of 
each other, and to be constantly op the reserve. 
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Christmaa liad passed, and I had not hoard again from 
&£adanie d’Albret, which was a source of great vexation 
and many bitter tears. I fancied her dying in the south 
of France, without anr one to take care of her. I often 
spoke to Madame Bathurst on the subject, who offered all 
the excuses that she could devise ; but I thought at the 
same time appeared to be very grave, and unwilling to 
continue the conversation. At last I thought of Madame 
Paon, and I wrote to her, inquiring whether she knew 
how Madame d*Albret was, detailing to her how 1 had 
come to England, and hoV Madame d’Albret had been 
seriously indisposed, stating tny fears from not liaviM re- 
ceived any reply to my last letters. The day after i had 
written to Madame Paon, Caroline, who was sitting wiili 
me in the boudoir, observed, “ 1 heard Mrs, Corbet sar to 
my aunt that she had seen Madame d'Albret at Paris 
about ten days ago.” 

“Impossible!” replied I; “she is in the south of 
France.” 

“ So I understood,” replied Caroline ; “ b^it she did say 
so, and my aunt immediately sent me out of the room on 
a message. I am sure it was to get rid of mo, that she 

might talk to Mrs, Corbet/* 

“What can this mean?” exclaimed I. “Oh, my heart 
forebodes evil I* Excuse me, Caroline, but I feel very 
miserable and I laid my face down on the table, cover- 
ing it with my bands, and tears trickled fast through my 
fingers. 

“ Speak to my aunt,” said Caroline, 'consolingly ; “ do 
not cry, Taleiie, it may be all a mistake.” 

“ I will at once speak to Madame Bathurst,” said I, 
raising my head, “ it 'MU be the best plan.” 

I went into my room, bathed my eyes, and then sought 
Madame Bathiurst, whom I found m the conservatory, 
giving directions to the gardener. After a time she took 
my arm, and we walked down the terrace. 

“ Madame Bathurst,” said I, “ I have been made very 
miserable by CaroUue stating that Mrs. Corbet had told 
you that she met Kadame aAlbret at Paris. How can 
this beP” 

“ I cannot imagine more than yourself, my dear Valerie,” 
replied Madamelmthurst, “ except that Mrs. Corbet was 
mistaken.” 
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** Do you think it was inadanie ? . 

I cannot say, Valerie ; but I have written to Paris to 
ascertain the fact, which is to me incomprehensible. A 
few days will let us into the tnith ; I cannot believe it — 
indeed, if it were true, 1 shall consider that Madame 
d'Albret has treated me ill ; for much ^ I am plei^ed to 
have you here, she has not bc^n candid with me in pro- 
posing that you should remain the winter, u^n the plea 
of her being obliged to go to the sovith, when sne is still at 
Paris. I cannot understand it, and until confirmed, 1 will 
not believe it. Mrs. Corbet is fiiot an acq,uaintance of hers, 
and may, therefore, be mistaken.** 

“ She must be, madam)" replied I ; still it is strange 
that I do not hear from her. I am fearful something is 
wrong, and what it can be I cannot surmise.’* 

“ Let us talk no more about it, my dear Valerie. A few 
days will decide the point.** 

A few days did decide the TOint, for I received an 
answer from Madame Paon, in which she said 

My DEAE MaOBMOXSEXiLB CHATBlfCEtJli’, — 

You may imagine ray Surprise at receiving your letter, 
and I fear you must prepare yourself for unpleasant intel- 
ligence, Mudame d’Albret is in Paris, and has never been 

iu the south of France that I have heard- When she first 
called, I inquired after you. The reply was, that you 
wore on a visit to a lady in England ; that you liad left 
her ; that you had a manic pour VAngleterre : and so say- 
ing, she shrug^d up her shoulders, I was about to in- 
quire more particularly, but she cut the conversation short 
by asking to see a now pelisse, and I perceived at once 
that* there was something wrong,^but what I could not 
comprehend. I did not see her till four or five weeks 
afterwards, when she called, accoi^anied by a Monsieur 
de G- — a person well known in Paris, where ho bears a 
very indifferent character, as a desperate gambler, and a 
man of very bad disposition, concealed under a very 
polished exterior; but his character is better known in 
England, which country, I am told, he was obliged to quit 
in consequence of some gaming transaction, anything out 
honourable. I again made inquiries after you, and this 
time the reply was given by Monsieur de Gr— who 
replied that your wer^ an ingrato^ and your name 
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must not bo in future mentioned bj any one to Madamo 
d’AIbret. 

The handsome face of Monsieur de Gr-— was chanp^d 
to that of a demon when he made this remark, and fully 
proved to me the truth of the repmrt that he was a person 
of very bad dis^sition. Madame d'Albret made no re- 
mark, except that she should be careful how she ever 
engaged a aemoiselU de edmpagnie again, I was struck 
at this remark fix>m her, as 1 always considered tliat you 
were (and, indeed, I know you were at one time) viewed 
m a very diiferent light, and I was quite mystified. About 
a fortnight afterwards Madame^'Albret called upon mo, 
and announced her intended marriage to Monsieur de 
G — and requested me to make her wedding dresses. 
Here the whole mystery was out ; but why, because she 
marries Monsieur de G , you should lose her protec- 
tion, and why Monsieur de G should bo so inveterate 

against you, is more than I can tell. I have now, my dear 
mademoiselle, given you a detail of all I know, and shall bo 
most happy to near from you if you will please to write to 
me, &c. &c. ‘"Emilb PA.ON,w<fc Merce.*' 

Here was a solution of the whole mysteir. I read the 
letter, and fell back on the sofa, gasping for breath. It 
was some time before I could recover myself. I was alone 
in my bedroom, my head and eyes swimming ; but I 
staggered to the w'ashing-stand, and obtained some water. 
It w as half an hour bciore 1 could recall my astonished 
senses, and then everything appeared as dear to me as if 
it had been revealed. Monsieur de G *8 double atten- 

tions ; his spiteful look at my refusal ; his occupying him- 
self wholly with Madacne a Albret after I refused him ; 
her wishing to get rid of me by sending me to England 
with Madame Pathurst, and her subsequent false and 
evasive conduct. Monsieur de G — hdd had his revenge, 
and gained his m>int at the same time. He had obtained 
the wealth of Miidame d* Albret to squander at the gaming- 
table, and had contrived, by some moans or another, to 
ruin me in her good cqpinion, I perceived at once that all 
was lost, and when I considered the awkwardness of* my 
position^ 1 was almost ia despair. 
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As 1 continued for more tlan an hour on the sofai- 
gloomily passing in review my short career, my present 
position, and occasionally venturing a surmise upon the 
future, a feeling which I had not had before — one which 
had liithcrto been latent — pride, gradually was awakened 
in my bosom, and as it was aroused, it sustained me. I 
have before observed, that fear had been my predominating 
feeling till I had quitted my parents ; love and gratitude 
had succeeded them ; but no^, smarting under injustice, 
pride, and, with pride, many less worthy passions were 
summoned up, and I appeared in the course of two short 
hours to be another being. I felt conlidenco in myself, 
my eyes were opened all at once, as it were, to the heart- 
lessncss of the world ; the more I considered the almost 
hopeless condition in which I was, the more my cnej^ 
was roused. I sat down on the sofa a confiding, clinging 
girl ; I rose up a resolute, clear-sighted woman. 

I reflected, aud had made up my mind that Madame 
d*Albret would never forgive one whom she had injured 
as she had me. She had induced me to break ofi* all 


family and parental ties (such as they were) 5 she bad made 
me wholly dependent upon her, and had now cast mo off 
in a cruel and heartless manner. She' had used deceit, 


because she knew that she could not justify her conduct. 
She had raised calumnies against me, accusing me of 
ingratitude, as gn excuse for her own conduct. Anything 
like a reconciliation, therefore, was impossible, and any 
assistance from her I was determined not to accept. 

Besides, w^iis she not married to Monsieur de Gr , 

whom pique at my refusal had mSde my enemy, and who 
had, in all probability, as he pressed his own suit, per- 
ceived the necessity, independent of the gratification it 
afibrded him to bo my ruin, of removing me as a serioua 
obstacle to Madame d’Albrot’s contracting a new alliance P 
Erom that quarter, therefore, there was nothing to be ex- 
pected or hoped for, even if it were de'^ired. And wl).at 
was my position with Madame Bathurst P On a visit. At 
the termination of which I was houseless. 

That Madame Bathurst would probably offer me a tem- 
porary asylum, for she would haraly turn me out of doort« 
1 felt convinced ; but my new-born pride revolted at the 
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idea of dependence n^n one on whom I luid no clmm 
whatever. What, thSi^ was to be done P I examined iny 
capitah I was handsome, but that was of no use to me ; 

the insidious conduct of Monsieur de Gr^ liad raised to 

positive dislike the indifference that I felt for his sex, and 
I had no inclination to make a market of mv personal 
advantages, I could sing and play well. I spoke French 
and English, and understood Xtahan. I could embroider 
and woiSc wcdl with my needle. Such were my capabilities, 
my stock-in-trade, with which to commence the world ; I 
was therefore competent, *lo a certain degree, to give 
lessons in music and in French, or to take a governess's 
place, or to become a modiste* 

1 thought of Madame Paon ; but when I reflected in 
what manner I had visited her, the respect and homage, I 
may say, which had been offered up to me, and how diffe- 
rent my reception and treatment would bo if I entered the 
establishment as one of themselves, the reflection was too 
mortifying, and 1 determined, that if I were driven to such 
an employment for my livelihood, it should bo where I 
was not known. After much consideration, I decided that 
I woidd see Madamo Bathurst, make known to her my 
intentions, and ask her assistance and recommendation to 
procure me a situation, I arranged my hair, removed all 
traces of my late agitation, and went down to her. I 
found her alone, and asking her whether she could spare 
me a few minutes of her time, I lianded to her the letter 
which I had received from Madame Faon, and then made 
her acquainted with that portion of my hWx'ory with which 
she had been unacquainted. As I spoke, my courage re- 
vived, and my voice became firm — I felt that 1 was no 
longer a girl. " a 

** M^ame Bathurst, I have confided this to you> because 
YOU will ^ee with mo that there .can be nothing more 
between M^ame d’Albret and me ; for oven if she made 
an offer, I would never accept it, I am now in a very false 
position, owdng to her conduct. I am here on a visit, sup- 
posed by you to be of that lady, and a person 

of' some consequence. Her protection has been taken 
away from mo, and I am now a beg^r, with nothing but 
my talents for my future support. I explain this to you 
f^kly, because I cannot think of remaining as your 
visitor j and if 1 do not ask too much, aU that 1 wish ot 
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your friendship is^ that you will ^ive me such a recom« 
mendation as you think I deserve, oy which I may obtain 
tho means of mturc livelihood/* 

“ My dear Valerie/' replied Madame Bathurst, I will 
not hurt your feelings. It is a heavy blow, and I am glad 
to perceive, tjxat instead of being crushed by it, you appear 
to rise. I have heard of Madame d'Albret's mamage, 
and the deceit which she has been practising evidently to 
get rid of you. Not many days ago I wrote to her, pointing 
out the variance between wliat she stated iu her letters, 
and her actual position, and rdt^uesting to know what was 
to’be done relative to you. JBLer answer I have received 
this day. She states that you have cruelly deceived her ; 
that at tho very time that you professed the utmost grati- 
tude and affection, you were slandering her, and laughing 
at her behind her back, particularly to Monsieur de 

G , to whom she is now married ; and that, however 

she might be inclined to forgive and overlook your con- 
duct herself, tliat Monsieur de G is resolute, and 

determined that you never shall come again under his 
roof She has, therefore, transmitted a billet of 500 francs 
to enable you to return to your father's house/' 

« Then,” replied I, it is as T suspected ; Monsieur de 
G is the cause of all.” 

« Why did you trust him, Valerie, or rather why wore 
you so imprudent, and I must add, ungrateful, to speak of 
Madame d'Albret as you didP ” 

“And you believe it, Madame Bathurst, you believe 
that I did 80 ? f can only say, that if such is your belief, 
the sooner we part the better/* 

I then told her what I had omitted in my narrative, how 
I had refused Monsieur de G^ — and, explaining his 
character, showed that ho had acted thus out of interest 
and revenge. 

“ I believe it all now. Valeric, and I mifst beg your par- 
don for having supposed that you had been ungrateful. 
This explanation relieves me, and enables me to make you 
the offer which I had thought of doing, had I not been 
checked by this calumny against you. 1 say, therefore, for 
the present, my dear Valerie, remain here. You are i^uite 
equal to be governess to Caroline, but I prefer you should 
remain with me more as Os friend than as a governess. I 
say this, because I fear you will be too proud to remain as 
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a dependant, mthont making yourself useful. You know 
.that 1 did intend to take a governess for Caroline as soon 
as we went to London. I will now take you, if you will 
consent, and shall feel the obligation on my side, as 1 shall 
not onlv have retained a capaldo person, but shall also not 
lose a d;ear young friend." 

•' I thank you for the offer, my dear madam," replied I, 
rising and courtesying ; I trust, however, that you will 
allow me a little time for reflection before I decide. You 
must admit that this is a ^most critical epoch in my life, 
and 1 must not make one falso step if it is possible to 
prevent it." 

“Certainly," replied Madame Bathurst, “certainly. 
You are right, Valerie, in reflecting well before you decide v 
but I must say that you are rather haughty in your man- 
ner towards me." 

“ I may have been, my dear Madame Bathur^, but if 
so, take my excuses. Becolleet, the Valerie of yesterday^ 
who was your visitor and young friend, is not the Valerio 
of to-day ! ** and with these wCrds I took up the cheque 
for 500 fkmes which Madamo Bathurst had laid on tho 
table, left the room, and returned to my own apartment. 

I returned to my room, and was glad to bo once more 
alone ; for although I bote up well under the circumstances, 
still the compressed excitement was wearying to the 
frame. I haa resolved to accept the ofier of Madame 
Bathurst at tho time that she made it, but 1 did not choose 
to appear to jump at it, as she probably expected that I 
woula. *1 felt no confidence in any one but my own self, 
after the treatment of Madame d'Albret, and I considered 
that Madame Bathurst would probably dismiss me, as 
icon as my services * wore no longer required, with as 
little ceremony as had Madamo d^Albret, That I was 
capable of taking chaise of and instructing Caroline, I 
knew well, and wat Madame Bathurst would not easily 
procure a governess so capable in singing and music as 
myself. There would be consequently no obligation, and 
1 resolved that I would reject her terms if they were not 
favourable. I had some money, for 1 had spent but a 
small portion of twenty sovereigns which Madame d* Albrot 
had given me in a purse when 1 quitted her. I had, 
therefore, the means of subsistence for some little time^ 
should 1 not come to terms wfth Madame Bathurst. 

After an hour's reflection^ 1 sat down and wrote a letter 
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to Madame Faon» stating what had occurred, and itiy de- 
termination to obtain my own livelihood, and addiM, that 
as 1 was not sure whether I should accept of IdMamo 
Bathurst’s offer, I wished her to give mo a letter of intro- 
duction to some French acquaintance of hers in London, 
as I was an utter stranger to everything, and without 
advice, should probably be cheated in every way. As soon 
this letter was unishcd, 1 commenced another to Madame 
d’Albret, which was in the following words 

** My bbab Madam, — • 

Fes, I will still say my dear madam; for although 
you will neve'r hear of me again, you are still dear to me, 
more dear perhaps than you were, when I considered you 
my patroness and my more than mother. And why so P — 
Because u hen those we love are in misfortune, when those 
who have benefited us are likely to soon want succour 
themselves, it is then the time that we should pour out 
our gratitude and love. I do not consider it your fault> 
my dear Madame d’Albrct, that you have been deceived 
by a base hypocrite, who wears so captivating a mask ; I 
do not blame you that you have been persu^ed by him 
that I have slandered and behaved ungratefully to you. 
Fou have been blinded by your own feeungs towards him 
and by his consummate art. I am also to blame for not 
having communicated to you that he made me a proposal 
of marriage but a short time previous to my departure, 
and u hich I indignantly rejected, because he hod taken 
such an unusual ftep without any previous communication 
w ith you on tlie suojeet— not that I would have accepted 
him, even if you had wished it, for I knew how false and 
unworthy he was considered to bos I should have told 
you, my dear madam, of this offer of marriage on his 
part, but he requested me as a favour not to mention it to 
you, and I did not then know that he was a ruined man, 
a desperate gambler, and that ho had been obliged to quit 
this country for dishonourable practices at the gaming- 
table, as you may easily discover to be true ; for even 
Madame Faon can give you all the necessary information* 
And into this man's hands have you fallen, my dear Ma- 
dame d’Albret. Alas, how you are to be pitied ! my heart 
bleeds for you, and I fear that a few months will suifice to 
prove to you the truth of wmat I now write. *That T am a 
sufferer by the conduct of Monsieur de G^-~- is true* I 
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ha\o lost a kind patroness, an indol^ent mother, and am 
novr left to obtain my own livelihood how I can. All my 
visions, all my dreams of happiness with you, all my 
wishes of proving my gratitude and love for your kindness 
have vaniimed, and here 1 am, young, alone, and impro-^ 
tected. But I think not of myself ; at all events I am ftoe 
— I am not chained to , such a person as Monsieur 

^ (}w 5 and it is of you, and all that you will have to 

suffer, tlmt my thought and heart are full. I return you 
the cheque for 500 &ics — 1 cannot take the money. You 
are married to Monsieur^ de Gr — and I can accept 
nothing from one who has made you believe that Valerie 
could be calumnious and ungrateful. Adieu, my dear 
madam ; I shall pray for you, and weep over your mis- 
fortunes. “ Yours ever gratefully, 

VaLBHIE de CHATBNafiUF.” 

Tliat there was a mixed feeling in this letter I confess. 
As I said in it, 1 really pitied Madame d’Albret and for- 
gave her her unkinciness; but I sought revenge upon 
Monsieur de Gr , and in seeking that, I planted dag- 

gers into the heart of Madame d’Albret; but I did not at 
the time that I wrote reflect upon this. What I wished 
to do was to vindicate myself, and that T could not do 

without exposing Monsieur de (Jr , and exposing him 

in hie true colours was, of course, awakening Madame 
d’Albret to her position sooner than she would have been, 
and filling her mind with doubts and jealouy. That this 
was not kind, I felt when I perused whkt 1 had written 
previous io the letter; bat 1 felt no incliaalion tu 
alter it, probably because I had not quite so wholly for- 
given Madame a'Albro^ as I thought that I had. Be it os it 
may, the letter was sealed and despatched by that night's 
post, as well as that written to Madame Baon. 

I had now only to arrange with Madame Bathurst, and 
i went down into the drawing-room, where I found her 
alone. “ I have considered, dear Madame Bathurst,** 
said I, your kind proposal, I certainly have had a little 
struggle to get over, as you must admit that it is not plea- 
sant to sink from a visitor in a family into a dependant, as 
I must in future be if I remain with you ; but the advan- 
tages of being with a person whom I respect as much as 1 
do you, and of having charge of a young person to whom 
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I am so atiachod as I am to Caroline, have decided me on 
accepting your offer. May I know then, whM may be 
the terms upon which I am received as governess P” 

"" Valerie, I feel that this is all pride,** replied Madame 
Bathurst, ** but still it is not disVeputame pride, and 
though I shall yield to it, I would have made no terms, 
but retained you ae a dear friend, my purse and every- 
thing in the house at your command, and I hoped that " 
you would have allowed me so to do, but as you will not, 

I have only to say that I should have expected to pay 
any governess whom I might have retained for Caroline 
a salary of £100 per annum, and that I offer you the same/’ 

“ It is more tnan sufficient, my dear madam,** replied 
I, and I accept your offer if you will take mo on trial 
for six months.^* 

Valerie, you make me laugh, and make me angry at 
the same time ; but I can bear much from you now, for 
you have had a heavy blow, my poor child. Kow let’s say 
no more on the subject ; all is settled, and the arrange- 
ment will remain a secret, unless you publish it yourself.** 

“ I certainly shall make no secret of it, Madame 
Bathurst ; I should be sorry to show false colours, and be 
supposed by your friends to be otherwise than what I 
really am. t have done nothing that I ought to be 
ashamed of, and I abhor deceit. Whatever may be my 
position in life, I trust that I shall never disgrace the 
name that I bear, and I am not the jBrst of a noble name 
who has had a reverse in fortune.** 

How strange^Iiat I now, for the first time in mj life, 

began to feel pnde m my family name. I presume because 

when we have lost almost everything, we cherish more 
that which remains to us. Frona the time that Madame 
Bathurst had first known me tiU the last twenty-four 
hours, not a symptom of pride had ever been discovered 
in me. As the •proiig^e and adopted daughter of Madame 
d'AJbret, with brilliant prospects, I was all humility— 
now a dependant, with a salary of £100 per annum, 
Valerie was as proud as Lucuer himself. ^ Madame 
Bathurst nerceivea tliis, and I must do *her the justice to 
say, that she was* very guarded in her conduct towards me. 
She felt sympathy for me, and treated me witli more 
kindness, and I may say^ with more respect* then die ^d 
when I was her visitor and her equal. 
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The next day I informed Caroline of the change in my 
proepectei and of my having accepted the office of go- 
verness ; that was to say, on a six months' trial. I pointed 
out to her that it would now he my duty to see that she 
did not neglect her studios, and that I was determined to 
do justice to Madame Bathurst's confidonce reposed in 
me. Caroling who was pf a very amiable and sweet dis- 
position, replied, she should always look upon me 

as her friend and companion, and from her love for me, 
would do everything I wished,” and she kept her word. 

The reader will agree vAth me, that it was impossible 
for any one to hate been lowered down in position more 
gently than I was in this instance. The servants never 


knew that I had accepted the offer of governess, for I was 
invariably called Valerie by Madame Bathurst and her 
niece, and was treated as J was before when a visitor to 
the house. I bestowed much time upon Caroline, and 
taught myself daily, that I might be more able to teach 
her. I went back to the elements in eveiwthing, that I 
might be more capable of instructing, and Oarolino made 
rapid progress in music, and promised to hare, in a few 
years, a very fine voice. We went to town for the season, 
but I avoided company as much as possible — ^so much so, 
that Madame Bathurst complained of it. 

“ Valerie, you* do wrong not to make your appearance. 
You retire in such a way that people naturally put ques- 
tions to me, and ask ii you are the governess, or what 
you are," 

** 1 wish them to do so, my dear mafiam, and I want 
you to reply frankly. I am the governess, and do not 
like anything like concealment.” 

** But I cannot admit that you are what maybe called a 
governess, Valerio. You are a young friend staying with 
mo, who instructs my niece.” 

That is what a governess ought to be,” replied I, “ a 
youM fiAend who instructs your children.” 

“ i grant it,” replied Madame Bathurst j '* but I fear 
if you wete to take the situation in another family, you 
would find that a governess is not generally so considered 
or so treated. I not know any class of people who are 
more to be pitied than these young people who enter 
families as governesses ; not eonsiderea good enough for 
the drawing-room, they are too good for the kitchen ; they 
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are treated with hauteur by the master and mistress, and 
only admitted, or suffered for a time to be in their com- 
pany ; by the servants they are considered as not having 
claims to those attentions and civilities, for which they are 
paid and fed i because receiving salaries, or * wages like 
themselves,’ as they assert, they are not entitled m their 
opinion to be attended upon. Thus are they, in most 
houses, neglected by all parties. Unhappy wemselves, 
they cause ill-will and dissension, and more servants are 
dismissed, or give warning, on account of the governesses, 
than from any other cause, €n the drawing-room they 
arc a cheek upon conversation ; in the schoolroom, if they 
do their duty, they are the cause of discontent, pouting, 
and tears ; like the bat, they are neither bird nor beast, 
and they flit about the house like ill omens ; they lose the 
light-heartedness and spring of youth ; become sour from 
continual vexation and annoyance, and their lives are 
miserable, tedious, and full of repining, I tell you this 
candidly ; it is a harsh picture, but I fear too true a one. 
With me I trust! jrou will be happy, but you will run a 
great risk if you were to change and go into another 
family.” 

1 have heard as much before, my dear madam," re- 
plied I ; but your considerate kindness has made me 
forget it. I can only say that it will be a melancholy day 
when I am forced to quit your roofr” 

Visitors announced, interrupted the conversation. I 
have before mentioned the talent I had for dress, and the 
kindness of Madame Bathurst induced me to exert all 
that I possessed iu her favour. Every one was pleased,^ 
and expressed admiration at the peculiar elegance of her 
attire, and asked who was the iifodiste she employed,^ 
and Madame Bathurst never failed to ascribe all the* 
merit to me. 

Time passed on rapidly, and the season was nearly over. 
Madame Bathurst had explained to her most intimate 
friends the alteration which had taken place in my piOB- 
pects, and that 1 remained with her more as a companion 
than in any»©ther oapaoi^. This procured me considera- 
tion md respect, and I veiy often had invitations to 
parties; but 1 invariably refused? except, occasionally, 
accepting a seat in the box at the opera and Erenchplaja^ 
I was content to remain ^inet. 
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Madame Paon had^ ^ I requested, sent me a letter oi 
introduction to a friend of hers, a Monsieur Gironae, who 
lived in Leicester-square. He was a married man, without 
family. He obtained his lirelihood by giving lessons on 
the flute, on the jratar, and in teaching French during the 
day, and at night was engaged as second violin in the 
orchestra of the Opera-house j so that he had many 
strings to his bow, besides those of his fiddle. His wife, 
a pretty little lively woman, taught young ladies to make 
flowers in wax, and mended lace in the evenings. They 
were a very amiable and d^nusing couple, always at good- 
natured warfare with each other, and spamng all day 
long, from the^time they met until they parted. Their 
battles were the most comical and amusing I ever wit- 
nessed, and generally ended in roars of laughter. They 
received me with the greatest kindness and consideration, 
treating me with great respect, until our extreme intimacy 
no longer required it, and our friendship increased more 
than it could have done from Caroline expressing a wish 
to learn to model flowers, and becofning the pupil of 
Madame Gironae. , Such were the state of afiairs when 
the London season was over, and wo once more returned 
to the country. , 

The time flow away rapidly. Madame Bathurst treated 
me with kindness and respect, Caroline with affection, and 
I was again quite happy and contented. I was earnest in 
my endeavors to improve Caroline, and moreover had 
the satisfaction to feel and hear it acknowledged that my 
attempts were not thrown away. I looked forward to 
remaining at least till Caroline’s education was complete, 
which it could not be under two or three years ; and fecl- 
* ing security for such atperiod, I gave myself little thought 
of the future, when a circumstance occurred which put an 
end to all my calculations. 

I have stated that Caroline was the niece of Madame 
Bathurst ; she was the daughter of a younger sister who 

had cont^ted an unfortunate marriage, having eloped 
with a young man who had not a shiUing that he could 
call his ovrn, and whose whole dependence was upon an 
uncle without a family. This imprudent maten had, 
however, raised the indignation of his relative, who from 
that moment told him he was to expect nothing from him 
either before or after his death. The consequence was. 
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that Madame Bathttrsi’s sister and ImBband were in a 
state of great distress, until Madame Bathurst, hf exert* 
ing hersdf in his behalf, procured for him a situation of 
£300 per annum in the Excise. Upon this sum, and the 
occasional presents of Madame Bathurst, they contriyed 
to Uve, but naving two boys and a girl to educate, Madotne 
Bathurst took charge of the latter, who was Caroline, 
promising that she would oithe'r establish her in life, or 
leave her a sufficiency at her death. Madame Bathurst 
had a very large jointure, and could well afford to save up 
eveiy year for Oaroline, which had done ever since she 
had taken charge of her, at seven years old. At the time 
that 1 have been speaking of, it appeared that the uncle of 
the father of Caroline died, and notwithstanding his threat 
bequeathed to his nephew the whole of his large properly, 
which. he became even more woaitln^ thanM^ame 
Bathurst. The consequence was, that Madame Bathurst 
received a letter announcing this intelligence, and winding 
up with a notification that Caroline was to be immediately 
t^en back to her father’s house. In the letter — which I 
read, for Madame Bathurst, who was iu great distress, 
handed it to me, observing at the time, This concerns 
you as well as me and Caroline” — there wore not any 
expressions of gratitude for the great kindness which they 
had received from her hands ; it was unkind, unfeeling 
letter, and I was disgusted when I had gone thi^ugh it. 

Is this all the return that you receive for what you 
have done for your sister and her husband P ” observed. I ; 

the more I see •£ this world, the more 1 hate it.” 

“ It is indeed most selfish and unfeeling,'* replied 
Madame Bathurst : “ Caroline has been so long with me, 
that I have looked upon her as mu own child, and now 
she is to be torn from me, without the least consideration 
of lOT feelings. It is very cruel and very ungrateful.” 

Mudame Bathurst, after this remark, rose and left the 
room. As I afterwards discovered, she replied to the 

letter, pointing out how long she had had charge of Caro- 
line, and now considered her as her daughter, and request- 
ing her parents to allow her to return to her after she paid 
them a visit ; pointing out how unkind and ungrateful it 
was of them to take Tier away, now that their circum- 
stances were altered, andjiow very painful it would be for 
Ker if they did so. To this appeal on her port she ro- 
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ceired a most insulting ansvreir, in wliicli she was re- 
quested to melee out an account of the expenses incurred 
ior the educ^on and momtenance of her niece, that they 
bo reimbursed forthwith. On this occasion, for the 
first time, I saw Madame Bathurst really angry, and eor- 
thinly not tvithout good cause. She sent for Caroline, 
who as vet had only b(^n informed that her father and 
mother jiad succeeded to a large inlicritance, and put the 
letter into Lor hands with a copy of her own, requesting 
that she would read them, watching her countenance with 
the severest scrutiny as sfee complied with the injunction, 
as if to discover if she inhented the ingratitude of her 
parents. Such was not the case, for poor Caroline sunk, 
covered her face with her hands, and then rushing to 
Madame Batlmrst, fell on her knees before her, and bury- 
ing her face in her aunt's lap, cried as if her heart would 
break. After a few minatos, Madame Bathurst raised up 
her niece, and lusacd her, saying, 

** I am satisfied, my dear Caroline at least is not un- 
grateful. Now, my child, you must do your duty, and 
obey your parents— -as wo must part, the sooner wo part 
the better* Valerie, will you see that everything is ready 
for Caroline’s going away to-morrow morning ? ” 

Saying this, Madame Bathurst disengagea herself from 
Caroline, and quit^^ the room. It was a long while before 
I could reason the poor girl into anything like composure. 
I could not help agreeing with her, that the conduct of her 
parents w;ia most uhgracious towards Madame Bathurst : 
but at the srarae time I pointed out to <her how natural it 
was, that hating but one daughter, her parents sliould wish 
for her return to their own care ; that the resigning her to 
Madame Batlmrst jimst have been a severe trial to them, 
ond that it could only be from consulting her advantage 
that they could have consented to it; but, notwithstand- 
ing all that I could urge, Caroline’s indignation against 
her parents, of whom she knew but little, was very great, 
and her dislike to return home as strong. However, there 
was no help for it, as Madame Bathurst had decided that 
she was to go, and I persuaded her to come with me and 
X>repare her clothes ready for packing up. We did not 
meet at dinner that day, Madamo Bathurst sending an 
excuse that she was too much out of spirits to leave her 
room : Caroline and I wore equally so, and we remained 
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where we were. In the evening, Madame Batlmrst sent 
for me ; I found her in bed, and looking very ill- 

** Valerie,** said she, “ I wish Caroline to start early to- 
morrow morning, that, as you aecoi^any her, you may be 
ablo to i*etum here before night. I shall not bo able to 
sec her to-morrow morning, I must, therefore, bid her 
farewell this night; bring her here, and the sooner it is 
over the better.^’ 

I went for Caroline, and a bitter parting it was. I 
liardly know which of the thr^ died the most, but after 
half an hour Madame Bathurst signed to me to take Caro- 
line away, which I did, and afterwards put her into bed as 
BOOT) as I could. Havi^ remained with her till she had 
sobbed herself to sleep, iwent down to tlie servants, and 
gave Madame Bathurst/s directions for the next momiug, 
and then retired myself. Worn out as I was with such a 
day ol' anxiety and distress, I could not close my eyes for 
some time, rellccting upon what might be tlie issue of this 
breaking up of the connection to myself I had been 
engaged as governess to Caroline, and I could not well 
expect that Madame Bathurst would wish to retain mo 
now that Caroline was removed from her care ; neither, 
indeed, would my pride permit mo to accept such an offer 
if made, as I should become a mere dependant on her 
bounty, udth no services to offer in rc^ui'h. That I must 
leave Madame Bathurst, was certain, and that I must look 
out for some other situation. I look it for granted that 
Madame Bathurst would not perihit me to leave imme- 
diately, but allovf mo a short time to look out for a suit- 
al)Jc situation ; but whether I should decide upon tjildng 
the situation of a governess after what Madame BatJiurst 
had told me, or what situation I^should seek, was the 
cause of much thought and indecision. At last I could 
make no mind up, and decided that I would trust to Pro- 
vidence, and luiving so far come to a conclusion, I fell 
asleep. 

After an early hrctilcfast, T sot off in the carriage with 
Caroline in charge, and before noon, wc aiTived at her 
hithor*8 house. The servants, dressed in very gaudy 
livericB, ushered us inlx) tlie library, where we found her 
father and mother waiting to receive her. A first glance 
satislied mo tliat they were sivelled wdtli pride at the 
change in their fortunes..^ Caroline was not received with 





great cordiality. There was a Btifiuese on the part of her 
parents which would have checked any feelings of affec- 
tion on her part, had 6he been inclined to show them, 
which I was sorry to perceive she did not ; indeed, her 
feelings appeared rather those of resentment for the con- 
duct tiiey had shown to her aunt. After the salutation of 
meeting, Caroline sat down on a sofa, opposite to her 
father and mother. I remained standing, and* when iho 
pause took place, I said, 

** 1 was deputed by Madame Bathurst to convey your 
daughter safe to you, and as soon as the horses are baited, 
I am to return homo.” 

Who may this person bo, Caroline P” demanded her 
mother. 

“ I must apologize to Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf for 
not having iniroauced her,” replied Caroline, blushing 
with annoyance. She is a very dear friend of mine and 
my aunt’s.’\ 

** Latterly I have been the governess of your daughter, 
madam,” said 1. 

“ Oh ! ” said the lady. Will somebody ring the bell P ” 

I presumed W this somebody, it was intended to con- 
vey to me that I was to perform that office j but aa they 
had not had the common civility to ask me to take a chair, 
I took no notice. 

** Will you ring the bell, my dear P” said the lady to her 
husband. 

The gentleman complied ; and when the servant entered, 
the lady said, Show the governess info the small break- 
fast-room, and tell the eoadiman to put up his horses and 
bait them. He must be round again in an hour.” 

The man stood %vi?h the door in his hand, waiting for 
me to follow him. Not a little indignant, I turned to 
Caroline, and said to her, I had better wish you good- 
bye nowV* 

‘‘Yes, indeed, Valerie, you had,” replied Caroline, 
rising from the sofa, “ for I am ashamed to look you in 
the face, after such treatment as you have received. WLU 
you,” continued she, with great spirit, “ accept my apology 
for the behaviour of my parents towwds one who is of a 
much higher family, and much higher breeding than they 
can boast of.” 

“Hush! Caroline,” said I j “recollect — ” 
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** I do recoiled;* and shall continue to recollect, the in-* 
suits to my dear aunt in the first ulace, now the insult 
to you, my dear Valerie,” retorted Caroline, who then put 
her arms round my neck, and kissed mo several times ; 
having so done, she* darted from me, threw herself on the 
sofa, and burst into tears, while 1 hastened to follow the 
servant, to escape from such an unpleasant scene. 

1 was shown into a small room, where I remained sCme 
little time, thinking how true were Madame Bathurst's 
observations as to what I migj^t expect in the position of 
a governess, when a servant came in, and in a condescend- 
ing manner, asked if I did not wish to have some lunch. 
I roglied in the negative. 

“ You can have a glass of wine if you choose,” continued 
he. 

“ You may leave the room,” I replied, calmly ; “ I wish 
for nothing.” 

The man went out, slamming the door, and I was again 
alone. 1 reflected upon the scene I had just been witness 
to, and E own that 1 was surprised at Caroline’s conduct, 
who had always appeared so mild and amiable ; bat the 
fact appeared tome to be, that when parents give up their 
cliildren to tlie care of another, they surrender at the same 
time all those feelings which should exist between parent 
and child to the party who imdertakcs the charge of them. 
Tho respect ana love which by nature belonged to them 
were now" transferred to her aunt, to whom Caroline was 
always obedient and attached. Tho insult to me was re- 
sented by Caronne as if it had been olfercd by perfect 
strangers to her ; Caroline not feeling herself at oil checked 
by filial duty. There appeared to be little prospect of any 
addition to tho happiness of eithe:ft of the parties by tho 
return of Caroline to her father’s house ; and how it w ould 
end I could not surmise. 

At last my reverie was interrupted by the servant 
coming in and telling me that the carriage was at the door. 
I immediately follow ed him, and set off on my return, 
during which I resolved that I would not leave my own 
expectations any longer in doubt, but come immediately 
to an understanding with Madame Bathurst. 

As il 'was lato when I arrived, I did not see Madame 
Bathurst that evening, but she came dowm to breakfast 
the next morning, w hen, 1 informed her of all that had 
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occurred at her sister’s, and the unceremonious manner in 
which I had been treated ; and haYing done so, I then 
obserred, that of course I did not emect to remain with 
her now that Caroline was gone, and begged she would 
give me her advice and assistance in procuring another 
situation 

‘"At all eYcnts, do not be in a hurry, Valerio,” replied 
Madame Bathurst ; “ I trust you will not refuse to be my 
visitor until you are suited to your liking. T will not asfc 
you to stay with me, m I know you will refuse, and I do 
not pay unnecessary compumettte. And yet, why should 
you not P I know you well, and am attached to you. I 
shall feel the loss of Caroline severely. Why not remain ?” 
^ “ Many thanks, my dear madam,” replied T, for 

your kind wishes and'expressions, but you know my reso- 
lution has been made to cam my own melihood.” 

“ I know that ; but a resolution may be altered when 
circumstancQi^ demand it. Madame d’Albret was no 
more related to you than I am, and yet you accepted her 
offer.” 

“ I did, madam,” replied I, bitterly, “ and you know 
the result. I would have staked my life upon her sin- 
cerity and affection, and yet how was I cast away P With 
* every feeling of gratitude, my dear madam, I cannot 
accept your offer, tor I never will put myself in a similar 
position a second time.” 

“ You do not pay me a very great compliment by 
that remark, Valerie,” said Madame Bathurst, somewhat 
harshly. * 

" Indeed, my dear madam, I should be sorry if any- 
thing 1 have said sho^ild annoy one who has been so kind 
and considerate to inofas you nave been ; but I know that 
I should be miserable and unhappy if not independent, 

and I never can risk a second shock, like that I received 
from the conduct of Madame d’Albret. I entreat as a 
favour that you wUl not continue the subject.” 

“ Well, V alerJOy I will not j perhaps imd I been treated 
as you have been, I might leel the same. What then 
do you propose to seek P Is it the situation of a governess P ” 

” Anything in preference, my dear madam; I was 
sufficiently humiliated yesterday. I should prefer that 
of a lady's maid, althottgh I hope not to descend quite so 
iow.” 
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There aro so few aituatipuis for a person educj^ted ad 
you have been. There is a companion for a lady, m liich I 
believe is anything but pleasant : there is that of amanu- 
ensis, but it is seldom required. You might certainly 

f o out and give lessons in inusie, and singing, and m the 
Vendi language ; but there are so many French masters 
and mistresses, and for music nnd singing a master is 
always preferred, why, I do not exactly know. However, 
I think something may bo done whcn^we go to town, but 
till then all that wo can do jp to talk tho matter over. 
Perhaps something may titrn up when wc least expect 
it. I wiU, however, now that I know your decision, 
make every inquiry, and give you all the assistance in my 
power.” 

I expressed my ilianks and gratitude, and the conver- 
sation ended. 

I did not, however, trust altogether to Madame 
Bathurst. I wrote a letter to my acquaintance Madame 
Gironac, in Leiccster-square, stating wliat had occuiTed, 
and what my ideas and mtentions wore, requesting licr to 
give me her advice and opinion as to tho best plan I could 
follow. In a few days 1 received from her the following 
reply, wliich I insert as characteristic of tlie party, 

“ Mt deau Mademoisblijs, — 

“ Your letter gave great pain to me ; and as for my 
husband, he was quite furious, and declared that ho would 
not live a minute longer in such an abominable world: 
However, to obJife me, ho has not yet made away with 
himself. It really is dreadful to see a'young lady like you 
in such an awkuard position frem tho weakno.^s and 
follies of otlicrs ; but wc must Butaiit to what hon 
Dim disposes, and when things come to tho w^xrst, Jiopo 

that a change will take place, aa any change must tliea 

bo for the better, I Iiavo consulted my husband aboufc 
what you propose, but he negatives everything. He says 
you are too good for a governess ; would be thrown a^vay 
as a companion to a lady ; that you must not be seen in a 
cab, going about giving lessons — in fact, he will listen to 
nothing except that you must come and live \iith us, X 
can only say, my dear mademoiselle, that I join in th^ 
latter request, and that it would make me p^apfect^y happy, 
and that the honour and pleasure of your company w^ould 
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b$ mote than a compengatiom. Still* it is but a poor home 
to ofibtto you, but at all events one that you might eoude^ 
soeud to take advantage of rather than remain to be 
mortified by those who think, as they do in this country, 
that money is everything. Do, pray, thon come to us, if 
you feel inclined* and then we can talk over things quietly, 
and wait upon Rppvidence, My husband has now hardly 
time to eat his dinner, he has so many pupils of ono kind and 
the other ; and I am happy to say that I have also most 
of my time occupied ; and if it pleases God to continue us 
in good health, we hope to be able to put by a little money 
for a rainy day, as they say in this country, where it is 
always raining. Assure yourself, my dear mademoiselle, 
of our love, respect, consideration. 

^‘Annette Gieonac,” 

We wont to town earlier than usual, Madame Bathurst 
feeling lonely in the country after the departure of Caro- 
line, from whom she had not received a line since her 
quitting her. This of course was to bo ascribed to her 
parents, who thus returned adl Madame Bathurst's kind- 
ness as soon as they no longer required her assistance. I 
know not how it was, but gradually a sort of coolness had 
arisen between Madame Sathurst and me. Whether it 
was that she Was displeased at my refusing her offer to 
remain with her, or thought pro^r to wean herself from 
one who was so soon to quit her, I know not. I did 
nothing to give offence : I was more quiet and subdued, 
perhaps, than before, because I hod b^omo more reflec- 
tive ; but I could not accuse myself of any fault or error, 
that I was aware of 

Wo hod been abo^it a week in liOndon, when an old 
acquaintance of Madame Bathurst’s, who had just returned 
from Italy, where she had resided for two years, called 
upon her. Her name was Lady R — — : she was the 
widow of a baronet, not in very opulent circumstances, 
although with a sufficiency to hire, if not keep a carriage. 
She was, moreover, an author, having written two or 
three novels, not very good I was told, but still, emana- 
ting from the pen of a lady, they were well paid, She 
was very eccentric, and rather amusing. When a woman 
says everything that comes into her bead, out of a great 
deal of chaff tlmre will drop some few grains of wheat j 
and so somotimas, more by accident than otherwise, she 
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said what is called a good thing. a good thing is 

repeated, while all the nonsense is forgotten; and IMy 
'Sr-— was eonsidered a wit as well as an author. She 
was a tall woman ; I should think very near, if not past, 
years of age, with the remains of beauty in her conn-^ 
tenance : apparently, she was strong and hedthj, as she 
walked with a spring, and was. lively and quick m all her 
motions. 

** Cara mia,*’ exclaimed she, as she was annoitnoed, 


running up to Madame Bat^kurst, and how have you 
been m this while^my biennial absence in the land of 
poetry — ^in which I have laid up such stores of beauteous 


poetry — ^in which I have Wd up such stores of beauteous 
images and ideas in mind, that I sboU make them last 
mo during my life. Have you read my laatP Jt's sur-. 
prising, every one says, and proves the effect of dimate 
upon composition — quite now — an Italian story of thrilling 
interest, -^d you have something new here, I perceive, 
continued she, turning to mo ; not only new, out beau.* 
tiful-^introducc me : I am an enthusiast in the sublime 


and beautiful. Is she any relation? No relation!— 
Mademoiselle de ChatenoDuf I — ^what a pretty name for a 
novel. I should like to borrow it, and paint the original 
from nature. Will you sit for your likeness 

That Lady B allowed no one to talk but herself 

was evident. Madame Bathui^Bt, who' knew her well, 
allowed her to run on ; and I, not much valuing the dose 
of flattery so unceremoniously bestowed upon me, took an 
opportunity, when Lady — turned round to whisper 
something to M%dame Bathurst, to make my escape from 
the room. The following morning, Madame Bathurst said 


to me, 


“Valerio, Lady Br— was V€fy much pleased with 
your appearance when she made her visit yesterday ; and 
as she told me, after you had left the room, that she 
wanted just such a person as yourself as a companion and 
amanuensis, I thought it right to say that you were 
looking out for someflung of kind, and that you were 
remaining under my protection until.you could procure it. 
Wo had more conversation on the subject, and she said, 
before she left, that she would write to mo on the subject. 
Her note has just been put into my hands ; yon can read 
it. She offers you a sedaty of one hundred pounds per 
annum; all your expenses paid except your dress. As Tar 
as salary goes, I thmk her terms Uberm. And now» as to 
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Lady B> Itfr opinion of her ia in a fow words. 

You saw her y^teiday, and I never knew her otherwise ; 
never more or less rational. She is an oddity ; but aha is 
^oddnatnredf and«, X am told, more liberal am charitable 
than mmy others who can aflbrd it better. Now you 
know all 1 can tell you about her, and you must decide for 
yourself. Here ia her note ; you need not give mo an 
answer till to-morrow morning.” 

X made one or two observations and then left the room. 
The not© was verv kind, certainly, but it was as flighty as 
her manners. I hastened to my own bedchamber, and sat 
down to reflect. I felt that I WHfS not exsu^tly comfortable 
with Madame Bathurst, and certainly was anxious to bo 
independent j but still, X could not exactly male o up my 
mina to accept the offer of Indy K- — She was so 
different from those I had been accustomed to live with. 
I wras still deliberating, when Madame Bathurst's maid 
carao into my room, telling me it w^as time to Change my 
dress for dinner. As she was assisting mo, she said, 

“ And so. Miss Chatoncjeuf, you are about to quit us, I 
find. I am so sorry — first. Miss Caroline — ^now you. I 
hoped you would stay with us, and I should soon liavo be- 
come ail expert milliner under your directions.” 

Who told you. Mason, that I was going to leave 
youP” 

Mrs. Bathurst told me so, and not a quarter of an 
hour ago,” replied tlic woman. 

“WeD,” replied I, “she told you iruly, Mason; such 
is the case ; ” lor tliis infoi'mation of Main’s decided me 
upon accepting the offer of Lady H— — ; for Madame 
Bathurst, it appeared to me, had certainly decided it for 
mo by making such Oi. premature communication to her 
servant. 

The reader may suppose, that when I made this dis- 
covery, I felt litUo pahi at the idea of parting with Madame 
Bathurrt j and following morning I coolly announced 

my intentiou of accepting the oifer of Lady 11 . 

Madame Bathurst looked at me very hard, as if surprised 
at not hearing from me any regrets at leaving her, and 
expressions of gratitude for all favours ; but I could not 
express what I really did not feel at the time. Afterwards, 
I thought that I had been wrong, as, to a certain degree, 
I was under obligations to her ; not that I think, had she 
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been ever bo inclmed to get rid of me, elie could liavo well 
turned me out of tlie house, although I had been foisted 
upon her in such a way by Madame d’Albrct, Still I was 
under obligations to her, and shoidd hare e^rpressed 
myyelf so, if it had not been for the communication made 
to me by the maid, which proved that her expressions to 
me were not sincere. 

“Well, then,” replied Madame Bathurst* at last, /‘I 

will write to. Lady B immediately. I presume I 

may say that you are at her commands as soon, as she can 
receive you ? ” • . 

“ Yes, madam, at an hour’s notice,” replied I. 

“ You really appear as if you were anxious to quit mo, 
mademoiselle,” said Madame Bathurst/ biting her lip. 

“ I certainly am,” replied I. “ You informed Mason 
that I was to go, previous to having my decision; and 
therefore I gladly withdraw myself from the company of 
those who have made up their minds to got rid of mo.” 

“ I certainly did tell Mason that ther^^ was a prospect of 
your quitting mo,” replied Madame Bathurst, (jolouring 
up; “but — however, it’s no use entering into an investi- 
gation of what I really said, or catechiziug my maid ; one 
thing is clear, we have been mutually disappointed with 
each other, and therefore it perhaps^ is better that wo 
should part. I believe that I am m your debt, Mado- 
moisello de Chatenceuf. Have you reckoned how long 
you have been with mo P ” 

“ I have reckoned the time that I instructed Caroline.” 

“ Miss Caroline, if you please, MademoiscHo de Cha- 
tenoeuf/* 

“Well, then, madam, Miss Caroline, since you wish 
it ; it is live months and two weeks,# replied I, rising from 
my chair. 

“ You may sit down, mademoiselle, while I make the 
calculation,” said Madame Bathurst, ♦ 

“ It is too great an honour for a Chatenceuf to sit in. 
your preseuoe,” replied I, quietly, remaining on my feet. 

Madamo Bathurst made no reply, but calculating the 
sum of money due to me ou a sheet of note-paper, h^ded 
it to mo and begged me to see if it wa3 correct. 

I have no doubt of it, madam,” replied I, looking at 
it and then laying it down on the desk before her. 

Madame Bathurst pqt the sum in bank notes and 
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B<>yeireigsB down before me, and aaid, ** Do me tbe fayour 
to count it, and see if it is correct and then rising, said, 
** Your wishes will be complied with b;^ my servants as 
usual, mademoiselle, os long as yon remain under my roof. 
I wiA you farewell.” 

The last words were accompanied with a low courtesy, 
and she then quitted the room* 

I replied with a salute as formal as her owu, and morti- 
fied at the treatment I had received, I sat down, and a few 
tears escaped, but mv pride came to my assistance, and I 
soon recovered ipyself. 

This scene was, however, another proof to me of what I 
must in future ejcpect ; and it had the effect of hardening 
me, and blunting my feehngs. Miss Caroline ! ” said I to 
myself, when the prot4g& of Madame d'Albret, and the 
visitor of Madame Bathurst, it was Caroline, and dear 
Valerie. She might have allowed me to quit her without 
pointing out to me, in so marked a manner, how our rela- 
tive positions have been changed. However, I thank you, 
Madame Bathurst; what obligations I may have oeen 
under to you arc now cancelled, and I need not reCTct the 
weight of them as I might have done. Ah I Madame 
d'Albret, you took me from my home that I might not be 
buffeted ^ my mother, and now you have abandoned me 
to be buffeted by the whole world. Well, be it so, I will 
fight my way, nevertheless and as I left tjie room to 
pack up my trunks, I felt my courage rise from this very 
attempt on the part of Madame Bathurst to humiliate me. 

The letter of Madame Bathurst to Lady R brought 

the latter to the house that afternoon. I was up in my 
room when I was informed by the servants that she waited 
below to see, me. Whm I entered, she was alone, Madame 
Bathurst having gone CHit in her carriage, and as soon as 
she saw me, she rushed into my arms almost, takbg 
mo by both hands, ^nd saying how happy she was that 
she had acquired such a treasure as a friend and com 
panioii ; wi^ed to know whether I could not come with 
her immediately, as her carriage was at tJio door, and 
went on for nearly *ten minutes without a check, asking 
fifty questions, ana not permitting mo to answer one. At 
last I was able to reply to the most important, which was, 
that I would be hapny to come to her on the following 
morning, if she woula send for me. She insisted that 1 
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fihould como^ to breakfast, and I acceded to her ro^juest, as 
Madame Bathurst, who was not an early riser, would not 
be down at the hour mentioned, and 1 wished to learo the 
house without seeing her again, after our formal adieu. 
Having arranged this, she appeared to be in a groat hurry 
to be off, and skipped out of the room before I could ring 
the bell to order the carriage. , 

I completed my preparations for departure, and had 
some dinner brought into my own room, sending down an 
excuse for not joining Madame Bathurst,^ stathxg that 1 had 
a bad lieadacho, which was triA enough. The next morn- 
ing, long before Madame Bathurst was up, I was driven 
to Baker-street, Portman-square, where Lady E— - re- 
sided. I found her ladyship in her rote de cliamhre, 

‘‘Well,’* said she, “this is delightful. My wishes are 
crowned at last. I have passed a night of uncertainty, 
rolling about between hopes and fears, as people always 
do when they have so much at stake. Let me show you 
your room.’* 

I found a very w<dl-fumished apartment prepared for 
me, looking out upon the street. 

“ See, you have a front view,’* she said, “ not extensive, 
but still you can rise early and moralize. You can see 
London wake up. First, the drowsy policeman ; the tired 
cabman, and more tired horse, after a night of motion, 
seeking the stable and repose ; the housemaid, half-awake, 
dragging on her clothes ; the kitchen-wench washing from 
the stops the dirt of yesterday j the milkmaid’s fdsetto, 
and the duatmaff s bass ; the bakers’ boys, the early post- 
delivery, and thus from units to tons, and from tens to 
tens of thousands, and London stirs again. There is poetry 
in that, and now let us down breakfast. I mways 
breakfast in my robe cha^hre; you must do the same, 
that is, if you like the fashion. Where’s the page ?” 

Lady rang the bell of the sitting-room, which 

she called a boudoir, and a lad of fourfeen, in a blue 
blouse and leather belt, mada his appearance. 

“Lionel, breakfast in a moment. Vanish, before the 
leviathan can swim a league — bring up liot rolls and 
butter.” 

“Yes, my lady,” ropliedi tke lad, pertly, be Up 
again before the chap can swim a hundred yards and ho 
shot out of the room second* 
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" Thcre^s virtue iu that boy; he has wit enough for a 
prime minister, or a clown at Astley's, 1 nicked him up 
ny a mere chance ; he is one of my models. 

What her ladyship meant by models I could not imagine, 
but I soon found out^ The return of the lad Tvith break- 
fast put an end to her talking for the time being. When 
we had finished, the page w^as again summoned. 

“ N'ow’’ then, Lionel, do your spiriting gently,** 

** I know/* said the boy ; “ Tin not to smash the cups 
and saucers as I did yesterday.*’ 

The lad collecled the breakfast things on a tray, ti ith 
great rapidity, and disappeared with sucli a sudden turn 
round, that I fully anticii>atcd he would add to yesterday’s 
damage before he w^aa dowti the stairs. 

As soon as he w^as gone. Lady K— coming up to me, 
said, 

“ And now lei me hare a good look at you, and then I 
shall be content for some time. Yes, I w'as not mistaken, 
you are a perfect model, and must bo my future heroine. 
Yours is just the beauty that I roquirocl. There, that 
will do, now sit dowm and let us converse, I often have 
wanted a companion. As for an amanuensis, that is only 
a nominal task ; I wTite as fast as most people, and I can- 
not follow my ideas, let me scribble for life, as I may say ; 
and as for my writing being illegible, that’s the composi- 
tor’s concern, not mine. It’s his busmess to make it out, 
and therefore I never have mine copied. ]3ut I wanted a 
beautiful companion and friend — 1 w^oxildn’t hare an ugly 
one for the world, she wotdd do me as nflicli harm as you 
will do me service.” 

** I am sure I hardly know how I mn to do you tervico, 
Lady It—- — , if I do mt write i'or yon.” 

I daro say not ; but when I tell you that I am more 
than repaid by looking at you when I feel inclined, you 
will acknowledge that you do me son ice ; but wp will not 
enter into me^physics, or psychological questions just 
now, it shall all bo explaiued by-and-by. And now the 
first service I ask of you is, at once to leap over the dull 
fortnight of gradual approaching, which at last ends in in- 
timacy. I have ever held it to be a proof of the suspicious- 
nc:iS of our natures, and unworthy. You must ailow me 

to call you Yalerie at once, and f must entreat of you to 

call me Semproma. Your name is delightful,lli for a first- 
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class heroine. My real baptismal name is one that I hare 
abjured, and if my godfathers and godmothers did give it 
to me, 1 throw it b^ck to them with contempts What do 
you think it wasP — J3arb4ra. Barbara, indeed 1 *My 
mother had a maid^ called Barbara/ Shakspoare says, and 
such a name should bo associated with brooms and yellow 
soil]). Call me Sempronia from this time forwara, and 
you confer a favour on me. And now I must write a 
little, so take a book and a seat on the sofa, for, at the 
opening of this chapter my heroine is exactly in that 
position, ‘ in maiden mcditaticA, fancy free/ ” 


CHAPTER VII. 

LadtR^ sat down before her writing materials, and 

I took my sea t on the sofa, as she had retjucsted, and was 
soon occupied with my reading. I perc/Civcd that, as sho 
wrote, her ladyship contiiiusuly took her eyes ofl* her 
papei*, and fixed them upon me. I presumed that she 
was describing me, and I was correct in my idea, for, in 
about half an hour, slie threw dowm her pen, and cried, 

“ There, I am indebted to you for the best picture of a 
heroine that I ever drew ! Listen.*' 

And her ladyship read io me a most flattering descrip- 
tion of my sweet person, couched in very liigh-flown 
language. 

“ 1 think, Lady 11 said T, when sho had finished, 

“ that you are«more indebted to your own ixnaginatioii 
tlian to reality in dra>ving my portrait.” 

‘‘ Not so, not, so, my dear Valerie. I may have done 
you justice, but certainly not raj|rc. There is nothing 
like having tlio living subject to write from. It is the 
same as x>ainting or drawing, it only can be true when 
drawn from nature ; in fact, n hat is writing but painting 
with the pen P" 

As she concluded her Ben||?nce, the page, Lionel, came 
in w ith a letter on a waiter, and hearing iter observation, 
as lie handed the lottex% he impudenfly observed: 

“ Here's somebody been painting your name on the 
outside of this paper ; and as there’s scvtuipence to pay, I 
think it*s ra^tlicr dear for such a fcnuidge.” 

' You must not judg^ from outside appearance^ Lionel** 
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replied Lady B— : ** the contents may be worth pounds. 
It is not prepoBsossingt 1 grant, in its superscription, but 
niay, lilre tbe toad, ugly and renomoos, wear a precious 
jewel in its head. That was a yulgar error of former 
days, Lionel, which Shakspeare has taken advantage of.’^ 

**Te8* that chap painted with a pen at a fine rate,” 
replied the boy, as Lady Br— - opened the letter and 
read it. 

**You may go, Lionel,” said she, putting the letter 
down. 

“ I just wanted to kno4f, now that youVe opened your 
toad, if you have found the jewel, or whether it’s a vulgar 
error P” 

** It’s^a vulgar letter, at all events, Lionel,” replied her 
ladyship, and concerns you ; it is from the shoemaker at 
Brighton, who requests me to pay him eighteen shillings 
for a p air of boots ordered by you, and not paid for.” 

“ Well, my lady, I do owe for the boots, true enough ; 
but it’s impossible for me always to recollect my own 
affairs, I am so busy with looking after yours.” 

Well, but now you are remindea of them, Ijionol, 
l^ou had better give me the money, and 1 will send it to 


At this moment Lady R stooped from her chair to 

pick np her handkerchief. There were some sovereigns 
lying on the desk, and the lad, winking his eye at me, took 
one up, and, as Lady B— rose up, held it out to her in 
silence. 

“ That’s right, Lionel,” said Lady R ; “ I like 

honesty.” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the impudent rogue, very de- 
murely ; ** lik^ most people who tell their own stories, I 
was bom of honest, but poor parents.” 

“ I behove your parents were honest ; and now, Lionel, 
to reward you, I shall pay for your boots, and you may 
keep your sovereign.” 

** Thank your ladyship, ”|feplied tlic lad. “ I forgot to 
say that the cook is outside for orders.” 

Xadk Br— - rose, *and went out of the room ; and Mr. 
Lionel, laughing at mo, put the sovereign down with the 
others. 

" Now, I call that real honesty You saw me borrow 
it, and now you see me pay it.” 
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*• Tee ; but suppose hei» ladyship had not given you the 
sovereign, how would it have Seen then?” said 1- 

“ I Siould have paid her very honestly," replied he^ 
“ If I wished to cheat her, or rob her, I might do so all 
day long. She leaves her money about everywhere, imd 
never knows what she has ; besides, if I wanted to steal, I 
shbuld not do so with those bright eyes of yours looking 
at me all the time." 

“ You ore a very saucy boy,^* replied I, more amused 
than angry. 

It's all from readingi and^it's not my fanl^ ; for her 
ladyship makes me read, and I never yet read any book 
about old times in w'liich the pages were not sau^ ; but 
IVe no time to talk just now — ^my spoons axe Hot clean 
yet;” so saying, he quitted the room. 

I did not know whether I ought to inform her ladyship 
of this freak of her page's ; but as the money was re- 
turned, I thought I had better say nothing for the pre- 
sent. I soon found out tliat the lad was correct in assert- 
ing that she was careless of her money, and that, if he 
chose, ho might pilfer without chance of discovery ; and 
moreover, that ho really was a good and honest lad, only 
full of mischief and very impudent ; owing, however, to 

Lady R 's troaijeneut of him ; for she rather encouraged 

his impudence thjm otherwise. He was certainly a very 
clever, witty boy, and a very quick servant ; so quick, 
indeed, at lus w'ork, that it almost appeared as if he never 
had any thing to do, and lie had plenty of time for reading, 
wliich he was veif fond of. 

Lady R- — returned, and resumed her writing. 

** You sing, do you notP I think Mrs. Bathurst told 
me you w^ere very harmonious. IJow, Valerie, do me a 
favour : I want to hear a voice caroUing some melodious 
ditty. I shall doscribeit so much better, if 1 really heard 
you sing. I do like reality ; of course, you must sing 
ivitliout music, for my country -girl cannot bo crossing the 
mead with a piano in One hand, and a pail of water in the 
other." 

" I should think not,” replied I, Bsiughing ; but am 
not I too near?" 

Yes, rather ; I should prefer it on the stairs, or on 
the first floor binding ; but I could not be so rude as to 
send you out of the room^" 


o 
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“ But I will p) without sending,” replied 1 ; and I did 
so, and having arrived at mj station, I sang a little 
IVezush refrain, which I thought would answer her lady- 
ship’s purpose. On my return her l^yship was writing 
fonously, and did not appear to notice my entrance. 1 
took my scat quietly, and in about ten minutes she again 
threw down the pen, eaclaimmg : 

I never wfotc so effective a chapter I Valerie, you 
are more precious to. me than fine gold ; and as Shyfook 
said of his ring, ‘ Z would not change thee for a wilder- 
ness of igonkeys.* I malfe the quotation os oxprossivo of 
your value. It was so kind-hearted of you to comply with 
my wi^. You don’t know an author’s feelings. You 
have no idea how our self-love is flattered by success, and 
that we value a good passage in our works more than 
anjrthing else in existence. Now, you have so kindly 
administered to my ruling passion twice in one morning, 
that I love you exceedingly. 1 dare say you tlimk me 
very odd, and people say tliat I am so ; I may ask you to 
do many odd things for me, but I shall nevOT ask you to 
do what a lady may not do, or what would be incorrect 
for you to do, or for me to propose ; that you may depend 
upon, Volorie ; and now I close my manuscript for the 
present, being well satisfied with the dw’s work.” 

I^y pang the bell, and on Lionel making liis 

appearance, she desired him to take away her writing ma- 
tenals, put her money into her purse — if he knew where 
the purse was — and then asked him what wei'o her en- 
gagements for the evening. c 

” I know toe have an engagement,” replied the boy ; 
** I can’t recollect it, but 1 shall find it in the drawing- 
room.” y 

He went out, and in a minute returned. 

“ I have found it, my lady,” said he. “ Here’s the ticket , 
Mrs. AUwood at home, nine o’clock.” 

** Mrs. All wood, my dear Valerie, is a literary lady, and 
he^arties are vei^^ agreeable,” 

Tne page looked at me from behind Lady U *8 chair, 

and ahook his beftd*in diaaeni 

” Shall we go P” continued Lady E • 

“ If you please, madam,” rephed I* 

** Well, then, we will take a drive before dinner, and 
the evening after dinner shall be dedicated to the feast of 
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reason and the flow of soul* Dear mo» liow 1 hare inked 
my fingers, I must go upstairs and wash them/* 

’As soon as LadyB^ — left the room, MasterLionel began, 
“ Feast of reason and flow of soul ; 1 don’t like such 
cnterlainment. (rive me a good Supper and plenty of 
champagne/* 

‘‘Why, what matter can it. make to youP” said I, 
laughing. 

“ It matters a good deal. I object to literary parties,’* 
replied he. ‘‘ In the first nlace, for one respectable 
carriage driving up to the door, there are twenty cabs 
and jatveys, so that the company isn’t so good ; and then 
at parties, when there is a good supper, I get my fd^are of 
it in the kitchen. You oon’t think wo are idle down 
below. I have been to Mrs. All wood's twice, and there’s 
no supper, nothing but feast of reason, which remains 
upstairs, and they’re welcome to my share of it. As for 
tJie dnnk, its negus and cherry-watcr ; nothing else, and if 
the flow of soul IS not better than such stuff, they may 
have my share of that also* No music, no dancing, 
nothing but buzz, buzz, buzz. Won’t you feel it stupid I ” 
“ Why, ono would think you had been upstairs mstead 
of down, Lionel.” 

“ Of course I am. They press all who have liveries 
into the service, and I hand the cakes about rather than 
kick for hours at the legs of the kitchen-table. I hear all 
that’s said just as well as the company, and I’ve often 
thought I could have given a better answer than I’ve 
heard some of ydhr mat literaries. When I hand the 
t'akes to-night, take mem I point out to you : they’U be 
the beat.” 

“ Why, how can you tellf ” • 

“ Because I try them all before I come in the room.” 

“ You ought to be ashamed to acknowledge it” 

“ -^1 comes of reading, miss,” replied he. *‘1 road 
that in former times great people, kings and princes and 
so on, always had their victuffls tasted first, lest there 
should be poison in them ; so I taste i^pon that priaciplcj 
and I have been half-p6isoned sometimes at these cheap 
parties; but I’m getting cunning, and uhen I meet a bus- 
picious-looking piece of pastry, I leave it for the company ; 
but I can’t wait to talK any longer, miss, I must give 
coachman his orders.” v 
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** 1 never asked you to talk, Mr. Lionel,” said I. 

“ ITo, you didn*t j but still I know you like to hear me : 
you oan*t deny that. Now, to use my lady’s style, 1 am 
to tell the coachman to put a girdle round the parkin 
forty minutes so saying, the kd vanished, as he usually 
did, in a second, 

The lad was certainly right when he said that I did like 
to hear him talk, for he amused me so much, that I for- 
gave lus impudence and familiarity. Shortly afterwards, 
we went out in the carrig,ge, and having driven two or 
three times round the para, returned home to dinner. At 
ten o'clock* we went to Mrs, Allwood's party. I was in- 
troduced to a great many literary stars, whom I had never 
before heard of ; but the person who attracted the most 
attention was a Husaian count, who had had his ears and 
nose cut ofi‘ by the Turks, It certainly did not add to 
his beauty, however it might have to his interest. How- 
ever, Lionel was right. It was a very stupid party to 
me ; all talking at once and constantly on the move to 
find fresh listeners ; it was all buzz, buzz, buzz, and I was 
glad when the carriage was announced. Such were the 
events of the first day which I passed under the roof of 
Lady H . 

Indeed, tliis first day may be taken as a sample of most 
others, and a Inonth passed rapidly away. Hach day, 
however, was marked with some peculiar eccentricity on 
her part ; but these diverted me, I was often requested to 
do strange things in my position as a model ; but with all 

her oddities Lady II was a gentlewoman in manner 

and in feeling j and what I should certainly have refused to 
any ono else, 1 did for her without reluctance. I now 
called her Sempronki as she requested, and, moreover, 1 
became very intimate i\ith Master Lionel, who would he 

intimate, whether or no, and who, like Lady li , was 

a source of great amusement. At times, when I was 
alone and communed with myself, I could not help sur- 
veying my peculiar position. I was engaged at a large 
salary — ^for wliat P ip look handsome, to put myself in atti- 
tudes, and to do nothing. This was not flattering to my 
tdlente fauch as I had), but still I was treated with kind- 
ness ana confidence ; was the companion of her ladyship ; 
was introduced and taken to all the parties to which she 
was asked, and never made to feel my dependence. I had 
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already imbibed a strong friendship for Lady II — and I 
was therefore content to remain. One mcming she said 
to me, 

“ My dear Valerie, do mo the fevour to tighten the 
laces of my stays/* 

“ She was, as usual, writing in her dressing-gown. 

“ Oh, tighter yet ; as tight as you can dtaw them. 
That will do nicely.” 

Why you can hardly breathe, Sempronia/’ 

** But I can write, my dean child, and, as I before ob- 
served, the mind and the body influence each other. I 
urn about to write a strictly moral dialo^ie, and I never 
could do it unless I am strait-laced. Now I foci fit for 
the w^ife of Cato and of Home.” 

A few days afterwards she amused me still more. 
After writing about half an hour, ^he threw down her 
pen — 

“ I never can do it ; come up^stairs, my dear Valerie, 
and help me olf with my stays. 1 must be h r abandon.** 

I followed her, and having removed these impediments, 
wo returned to the boudoir. 

“ There/* said she, sitting down, ** I think I shall ma- 
nage it now : I feel as if I jcould.** 

“ Manage whatP” inquired X. 

“ My dear, I am about to write a love-scene, very warm 
and impassioned, and I could not do it, confined as I w^as. 
Now that I am loose, I can give loose to the redns of my 
imagination, an^ delineate with the arrow of Cupid’s self. 
My lieroino is reclining, with her hand on her cheek ; put 
yourself in that attitude, my dear, dear Valerie, ns if you 
were meditating upon the prolong^ absence of one clear 

to you. Exactly— Deautiful—truero naturo—but I forgot, 

a page enters — don’t move. I’ll ring the bell.” 

Lionel answered quickly, as usual. 

“ Here, Lionel, I want you to play the page/* 

“ I’ve no time for play, my lady ; I’m page in earnest. 
There’s ail the knives to clean/* 

** Never mind the knives just now. Observe, Lionel, 
you are supposed to be sent a message to that lovely girl, 
who is sitting absorbed in a soft reverie. You enter^er 
presence unperceived, and axe struck witla her beauty ; 
you lean against a tree, in a careless but graceful attitude, 
with your eyes fixed updh her lovely features. Now lean 
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against the door, as I have described, and then I shall bo 
aole to write.” 

I could not help smiling at the absurdity of this scene, the 
more so as Lionel, iust posing his fingers through his hair, 
and then pulling uphis shirt collar, took his position, saying, 

** Now, Miss Valerie, well see who performs best: I 
think you will be sooner tired of sitting than I shall be of 
looking at you.” 

“ Excellent, Lionel ! — exactly the position that I 
wdshed,” said Lady E"*— ,<»cribbling as fast as she could ; 
‘‘that stare of yours is true to nature — Cymon and 
Iphigenia — a perfect tableau !— dou*t move, I beg ; I only 
require ten minutes/' 

I looked up at Master Lionel, and he made such a 
grimace, that 1 could hardly keep my countenance, and I 
did not exactly feel satisfied at thus performing, ns it were, 
with a servant ; but still, tliat servant was Lionel, who was 
very iiMlike other sciTants. In ten minutes, as promised, 
we were released, much to my satisfaction. Lionel went 
off to clean liia knives, and I took up book, and really 
when I perceived tho delight of Laay — — , at what she 
called her success, I no longer felt anything like aainoy- 
ance at having complied with her wishes. 

One morning, when Lady R " hod walked out, and 

the page, Lionel,* was in the room, I entered into conver- 
sation with him, and asked how it was that he had been so 
• much better educated than were lads in his position hi 
general. 

"‘That’s a question that I often ask myself, Miss 
Valerie,” replied he, “ as they say in some autobiograpliies. 
The first recollection I have of myself was finding myself, 
'walking two-and-two, Vu a suit of pepper-and-salt, along 
with about twenty other very little boys, at a cheap ]jro- 
paratory school, Kept by the Misses Wiggins. Then; I 
remained-^-nobody came to see met other boys talked of 
their papas and mammas— I had none to talk about : they 
wont home at the holidays, and brought back toys ami 
plumcakea ; I enjoyed mv holidays alone, scraping holes 
m the gravel, for vi'ant of better employment, between my 
meals, and perhaps not opening my mouth, or hearing the 
sound of my #wn voice, mote than three or four times iu 
the twenty-four hours. As I had plenty pf time for reflec- 
tion during the vacations, as I grew bigger, I began to 
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iroagme that somehow or another I must have had a 
father and mother, like the other boys, and began to make 
very importinont (as I was told) inquiries about them. 
The Misses Wiggins gave me a gooa wigging, as they 
call it, for my unwarranted curiosity, pointing out the 
indelicacy of entering upon such aubjecta ; and thus was 
my mouth stopped. ' 

At last I grew up too big for the school, and was not to 
bo managed by two old maids* and I presume it Mas 
through their representations lihat I was at lost honoured 
by a Visit from an old housekeeper, a M’^oman above fifty, 
whom 1 never saw before. I ventured to put the forbid- 
don questions to her, and she replied that I had neither 
father nor mother 5 that they were both dead, and that I 
was educated by the kindness of a great lady, whose ^ 
dependants they had been, and that the great lady would 
call and see me perhaps, or if she did not, would send for 
me, and do something for me. Well, about four years 
ago (X was then twelve years old, I was told, but my idea 
is that 1 am older tJian they say), I w^as sent for by Lady 

U , and at first 1 w^as diesscd in a turban and red 

lacket, and s.-it on the floor. X W’as told that 1 was to be 
her page, and I liked it very much, as I did nothing but 
riui messages and read books, w hich I was very fond of ; 

and Ijady B took some pains with me ; but as I grew 

bigger, so did I fall oiF from my high estate, and by 
degrees descended from the drawmg-room to the kitchen. 

*‘My flnory ^ns not renewed; at first I had a plain 
suit, and did my work under the footman; and two years 
ago, when the footman was sent away, railmr than be 
under the orders of another, I volunteered to do the work, 
wliichl have done ever siuec, and iftw receive liigh wages, 
and wear sugar-loaf buttons, as you perceive. ^Ivow, Miss 
V^alci’ie, that’s all T know^ of myself; but I suspect that 

Lady K knows more ; still it may be, that w hat the 

old woman told me was correct, and that T w^as the child 
of one of her favourite d^ndants, and was educated by 
her m tlio manner that 1 was, for you know Ixow muny 
odd things she does.” 

** What is your oilier name, Lionel P” 

“ Bedingfield, I am told, is my name,’^ replied he. 

Have you ever spoken to Lady B /’ inquired V* 

** relative to your parents P” 
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“I once did; but she said they were Sir Bichards 
people, not hers (that is, her father's, the late baronet's), 
and that she knew nothinijf about them, except that my 
father was a steward or bailiff to him in the country, and 
chat he had left directions that she should do somethins 
for me. Her ladyship did not appear to be inclined to talk 
^bout them much, and s^t me away as soon as she had 
told me what I now repeat to you; however, I have 
found out something since that — but there’s her ladyship’s 
knock;" $o saying, Xionel vanished. 

Soon after her ladyship’s retuin» Madame Gironac, who 
had called upon mo two or three times, was announced. I 
went out of the room, and when I met her in the dining- 
parlour, she told me that she had brought some of her 
imitations of flowers on wax, to show them to her lady- 
ship. I immediately went up, and asked Lady B if 

she would like to see them ; to which proposal she assented. 
When Madame Gironac displayed her performanoes, 
which were very natural and beautiful, her ladyship was 
delighted, and purchased several of them, after wliich I 
agam went down stairs, a.nd had a long conversation with 
my warm-hearted little friend. 

‘^I don’t like this situation of yours, mademoiselle," 
said she, nor does my husband. "Now I w as thinking. 
Mademoiselle de Chatenoeuf, that it would not be a bad 
plan if you were to learn how to make those flowers. I 
will teadi you for nothing ; and J will teach you what I 
never teach my pupils, which is, how to prepare the wax, 
and a great many other little secrets which are worth 
knowing." 

** I shall be very glad to learn, my dear madam,” re- 
plied I ; but I can aftbrd to pay you for your time and 
trouble, and must insist upon doing so ; if not, I will not 
be your pupil." ‘ 

Weli, well^ wo must not quarrel about that. I know 
that no one likes to be under an obligation, especially one 
like you-*-but learn you must — so let us arrange for the 
lessons." 

I did so $ and from that day until I quitted Lady 

Br — , I applied myself so mduously to the art, that, 

with the unreserved communoiations of Madame Gironac, 
I became a proficient, and could equal her perform^ 
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anccB — Madame Giroaao declared that I excelled hen 
becaiise I had more taatc.-^But to return. 

After I had parted "vrith Madame Girouao, I went up^ 

stairs, and found Lady E sitting at the table, looking 

at the purchases she nad made. 

**My dear Valerie,” cried she, '*you don’t know how 
yon have obli^d me by introducing that little woman and 
her flowers. What a delightful and elegant employment 
for a heroine to undertake— so ladylike ! I have deter- 
mined that mine shall support herself by imitating flowers 
in wax. I am just at the point of placing her in embar- 
rassed circumstances, and aid not well know how she was 
to gain her livelihood, but, thanks to you, that is selected, 
and in a most charming and satisfactory manner. It is so 
hard to associate poverty with clean hands.” 

About a fortnight afterwards, after some other conver- 
sation, Lady B — — said, 

*'My dear Valerie, I have a surprise for you. The 
season is nearly over, and, what is more important, ray 
third volume wnl be complete in a fortnight. Last night, 
as I was wooing Somnus in vain, an idea came into my 
head. I proposed going to pass the autumn at Brighton, 
as you know, but last night I made up my mind that we 
would go over the water j but whether it is to be Havre, 
or Dieppe, or Paris, or anywhere else, I cannot say ; but 
certainly La Belle SVance. How do you like the idea P I 
think of making a seni; of sentimental journey. We will 
seek adventures® Shall we go like Bosamond and Celia P I 
with ‘ gallant curtal axe,’ dressed as a youth. Shall wo be 
mad, Valerie ? What say you P” 

I hardly knew what to say. Lady E appeared to 

have a most unusual freak in her uead, and to be a littie 
more odd than usual. How I had no wish to go to 
Prance, ns I might fall in with people whom I did not 
wish to see ; and, moreover, from what I had heard of hep 
ladyship’s adventures in Italy, I was convinced tliat she 
was one of many, I may say, who fancy that they may do as 
they please out of their own country, and I certainly did 
not wish to figure in her train ; I therefore replied, 

. "I know my own country well, Lady Br— , and 

tnere cannot be a less eligible one for a masquerade, Wo 
should meet with too many dikagrimens, if unprotcetod by 
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malo sonetj, and our journey would be anything but 
sentimental* But if you do go to France, does Lionel 
acoompany you f ** 

Well J[ do not know, but I should like him to learn tho 
language* I think I shall take him. He is a clover boy.*' 
“ Very/^ replied 1 ; ** where did you pick him up P” 

** He IS a son of my late faiher’s-^(‘ a son of* exclaimed 
I) — tenant, or something, I was going to say,’* continued 
Lady R — colouring ; “ but I comd not recollect ex- 
actly what the man was. ©ailiff, I think. 1 know nothing 
about his father, hut he was recommended to me by Sir 
Richard before be died/' , 

Recommended as a servant P" replied I ; “he appears 
to me to be too good for so menial a position/* 

“I have made him above his position, Valerie; not 
that he was recommended as a servant, but recommended 
to my care. Perhaps some day I may bo able to do more 

for Mm. You know that we arc to go to Lady O 'a 

ball to-night. It will be a very brilliant affair. SJio gives 
but one during the season, and sho always does the thing in 
good stylo. Bless me, how late it is ! The carriage will 
DO round in two minutes ; IVo a round of visits to pay.** 
“ WUl you excuse me P I have promised to take a 
lesson of Sladamo Gironac/’ 

“Very true: then I raiist enter upon my melancholy 
task alone. What can be so absurd as a rational and im- 
mortal soul goiug about distributing pasteboard ! ** 

We went to Lady Q -*s ball, pvhioh was very 

splendid. I had been dancing, for although t was not 
considered, probably, good enough among tho young aristo- 
crats to be made a partner for life, as a partner in a ivalU 
or quadrille 1 was rather in request ; tor the odium of 
governess had not yet been attamed to my name, having 
never figured hi tliat capacity in tho metropolis, whore I 
W'as unknown. I hod but a short time taken my seat by 
Lady R— when the latter sprang off in a great hurry, 
after what I could not tell, and her place was immediately 
occupied by a lady/who I immediately recognised as a 
Lady M , who had, with her daughters, com- 

posed a portion of the company at Madame Bathurs|||s 
country seat. 

“Have you forgotten me, Mademoiselle de Chate- 
nCBuf P** said Lady M extending her hand. 
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No, my lady, I am glad to see you looloDg so well. 1 
hop^our dauguters are also quitOifwellf" 

Tiiaiik you ; they look vejj well in tke evening, but 
rather pale in the morning. It is a terrible thing a London 
season, very trying to the constitution ; but what can wo 
do P Wc must be out and be seen everywhere, or wo lose 
caste — so many balls and parties every night* The foot is, 
that if girls are not married during the three first seasons 
after they come out, their chance is almost hopeless, for 
all the freshness and charm of youth, which or© so appe- 
tizing to the other sex, are almost gone. No constitution 
can wiLhstond the fatigue. IV© often compared our 
young ladies to the carriage-horses — they are both worked 
to death during the season, 8 Dad then turned out to grass 
in the country to recover themselves, and come up fresh 
for the next winter. It really is a horrible life ; but girls 
must he gotIBfF* I wish mine were, for what with fatigue 
and anxiety I*m worn to a shadow. ‘Come, Mademoiselle 
de Chatenoeuf, let us go into the next room. It is cooler, 
and wo shall bo more quiet 5 take my arm: perhaps we 
shall meet the girls.** 

I aoceptod her ladyship’s invitation, and we wont into 
the next room, and took a seat upon a sofa in a recess. 

‘‘Here we can talk without being overheard,** said Lady 

M ; ^‘and now, my dear young lady, I know that 

vou have left Madame Bathurst, but why 1 did not know. 
Js it a secret P** 

“ No, my lady^ when Caroline went away, I was of no 
further use, and therefore I did not w*ish to remain. You 
may perhaps know that I wont to Madame Bathurst’s on 
a visit, and that an unforeseen cb|ngQ of circumstances 
induced me to remain for some time as instructress to her 
niece.” 

“ I heard something of that sort, a kind of friendly ar- 
rangement, at which Madame Bathurst had good cause to 
bo content. I*m sure I should have been, had I been so 
fortunat<i ; and now you ai’o residing with Lady B- — ^ : 
may I inquire, without presuming too much, in what 
capacity you are with Lady R— P” 

“ I went tliere as an amanuensis, but I have nevertfritteu 
a line. Lady 31-— is pleased to consider me as a com- 
panion, and I must say mat she has behaved to me with 
great kindness and considcratian.'* 
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I Jiavo no doubt of it*,” replied Lady M ; “ but 

still it appears to me (euccuse tne liberty I or ascribe 
it to a feming of good- will), that your position with Lady 
H — ^ — * is not quite what those u ho have an interest in 
you would wish. Every one knows how odd she is, to say 
the least of it, and you may not bo perhaps aware, that oc- 
casionally her tongue outruns her discretion. In your pre- 
sence she of course is on her guard, for she is really good- 
natured, and would not willingly offend any one or hurt 
their feelings ; hut when ted away by her desire to shine in 
Compaq, she is very indiscreet. I have been told that at 
Mrs, W— — 'a dinner-party the other day, to which you 
were not invited, on your name being brought up, she 
called you iM charming model, I think was the phrase ; and 
on an explanation being demanded of the tenn, she said 
you stood for her heroines, putting yourself in postures 
and positions while she drew from nature, fe sJie termed 
it; and that, moreover, on being complimented on the 
idea, and some of the young men oficring. or rather 
intimating, that they would be aelighted to stand or kneel 
at your feet, as the hero of the tale, she replied that she 
haa no occasion for their services, as she had a page or 
footman, I forget which, who did that portion of the A\ork, 
Surely this cannot be true, my dear Mademoiselle de 
Ohatenceuf?” 

Oh ! how my blood boiled when I heard this. 

How far it was true, the reader abeady knows ; but the 

manner in which it was conveyed by J^ady M quite 

horrified me. I coloured up to the temples, and replied, 

“ Lady M— — , that Lady E has very often, when 

I have been sittmg, and sue has been writing, told me 
that she was taking ibe as a model for her heroine, is very 
crue ; but I have considered it as a mere whim of hers, 
knowing how very eocentrie she is, I little thought from 
my having good naturedly yielded to her caprice, that I 
should have been so mortified as I have been by what you 
have communicated to me. That slie must have been 
indiscreet is certain, for it was known only to herself and 
mo* 

And the footman.^ 

Footman, my lady P There is a boy — a sort of pago^ 
there.” 

** Exactly ; a lad of fifteen or sixteen, a precocious, pert 
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boy, who is much indulged by Lady R— • , and if report 
says true, is nearer related to her than she is willing to 
acknowledge. Did you nerer observe that there S a 
stroi^ hkenesfl P” 

Good heavens, my lady, you surprise me/* 

‘‘ And, I fear, have also annoyed you t but,** continued 

Lady M laying her hand on mine, “ I thought it kinder 

to let you know your peculiar position than to sneer and 
ridicule, as others do, behind your back. This is a sad 
world in one respect ; if there is any scandal or false report 
spread against us, it is known <b every one but ourselves. 
We cannot find, but rarely, a friend who is so really our 
friend as to tell us of it. Ihe poison is allowed to circu- 
late without the power bebg given tp us of applymg an 
antidote — so liollow is frien&nlp in this world. My dear 
mademoiaclJe, I have done otherwise ; whether you thank 
me for it or not, I cannot tell ; perhaps not, for those who 
commuhicate unpleasant intelligence, are seldom looked 
kindly upon/* 

“ Lady M ,** replied I, ** I do thank you most 

heartily. I do consider that you have acted a friendly 
part. Thai I have been dreadfully shocked and mortified, 
I admit,'* continued I, wiping away the tears that forced 
their passage ; ‘‘ but 1 shall not give an opportunity for 
future unjust insinuations or remarks, |is I have made 

up my mind that I shall leave Lady R as soon as 

possible.’* 

My dear mademoiselle, I did not venture to make you 
acquainted with«\diat I knew would, to a person of your 
sensitive mind, be the cause of your quitting the protec- 
tion of Lady R without having considered whether 

an equivalent could not be offergd to you; and I am 
happy to say that I can offer you a home, and I trust 
comfort and consideration, if you will accept of them. 
The fact is, that had I known that you had any idea of 
quitting Madame Bathurst, I should have made the offer 
then— -now I do so with all sincerity ; — ^but at present you 
are agitated and annoyed, and I will say no more. If I 
send the caariago for you to-morroW at two o'clock, will 
you do me the favour to come and see me P I would call 
upon you, but of course the presence of Lady R~— 
would be a check to our free converse. Say, my dear, 
will you come P’* 
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I replied in the affirmative,' and Lady M then rose, 

and giving me her am, we walked hack to the bench 
which I had left, where I found Lady B in a hot dis- 

pute with a member of parliament. I sat down by her 
unnoticod, and Lady M — havinp smiled an adieu, I 
was left to own reflections, which were anything but 
ai^eeable. My head ached dreadfully, and I looked so ill 
that Lady Br- — 's warm antagonist perceived it, and 
pointed it out to her, saying, 

“ Your is not well, I fear. Lady R 

I replied to Lady that I had a violent head- 

ache, and wished to get home, if it wore possible/' 

She immediately consented, and showed great concern. 
As soon as we were home, I need hardly saj-, that I 
hastened to my room* 

I sat down and pressed my forehead with my hands : 
my knowledge of the world was increasing too fast. I 
began to hate it — hate men, and women even more than 
men. What lessons had I Icamt nitliin the last year. 
First Madame d'Albrot, then Madame Bathurst, and now 
Ladv Hr——. Was there no such thing as friendsltip in tlie 
world — no such thing os generosity P In my excited state 
it appeared to me that there was not. All was false and 
hollow. Self was the idol of mankind, and all worshipped 
at its altar. After a time I became more composed ; I 
thought of litilo Madame Gironac, and the recollection of 
her oisinterosted kindness put me in a better frame of 
mind. Mortified as I was, 1 could not help feeling that it 

was only the vanity of Lady B , and hw desire to shine, 

to whicli I hoA beea made a sacrifice, and that she had no 
mtention of wounding my feelings. Still, to remain with 

her after what had been told to me by Lady M was 

impossible. And then I reflected upon what steps I 

should take. I did not like to tell Lady R the real 

grounds of my leaving her, I tliought it would bo pru- 
dent to make some excuse and part good friends. At last 
it occurred to me that her mtention of going to France 
would be a good ejeettse. I could tell her that I was 
afraid of meeting my'relatiyes. 

Having decided upon this point, I then canvassed tlie 

words of Lady M . What could she offer me in her 

house P She had three daugiiters, but they were all out, 
as the phrase is, and their education supposed to bo com- 
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pleted. This was a my^story I could not solro, and I was 
obliged to give up thinking about it, and at last I fell 
asleep. The next morning I woko Up, jaded in mind, and 
with a bad headache, but I dressed and went down to 
breakfast. Lady It— ^ asked after my health, and then 
said, 

“ 1 observed you talking very confldeniilj with Lady 
TVX— — I was not awAre that you knew her. Between 
ourselves, Valerio, she is one of my models/’ 

** Indeed,” replied I, “ I do not think that her ladyship 
iB aware of the honour conferred upon her/' 

** Very likely not 5 but in toe last wofk she was por- 
trayed to the life. Lady M is a schemer, always 

plotting ; her great object now is to get her three daugn- 
tcra w^ell married/’ 

“ I believe that most mothers wish that, Lady E 

I grant it, and perhaps manoeuvre as much, but with 
more skill than she does, for every one sees the game that 
fihe is playing, and the conseq^uenco is, that the yoimg 
men shy off, which they probajAy would not if she were 
cjuict, for they are really clever, unaffected, andnaturd 
girls, very obliging, and w'ithout pride ; but hoiv came 
you to bo so intimate with Lady Jd-*-— P” 

Lady M and her eldest daughter were staying 

for some time with Madame Bathurst in the country 
when I was there/' 

“ Oh, I understand, that accounts for it/’ 

I am going to call upon Ladv M % if she sends her 

carriage for me,” repbed I. “ She told me that she would, 
if she could, at t#o o’clock. She has proposed my paying 
her a visit ; 1 presume it will bo after slie leaves town.” 

“ But that you will not be able to do, Valerie j you 
forget our trip to "France.” • 

” I did not think that you were serious,” replied I ; 
** you mentioned it as the resolution of a night, and I did 
not know that you might not think differently upon 
further consideration/' 

” Oh no, my resolutions are hastily formed, but not 
often given up. Go to Paris we certainly shall.” 

If you are determined upon going. Lady E , I am 

afraid that I cannot accompany you.'^ ^ 

” Indeed !” exclaimed her ladyship, in suiTprise. ** May 
I ask why not P” 
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Simply beoaup I might meet thoae I am most anxious 
to avoid ; there is a^rtion of my history that you are 
not acquainted with, Lady B— whioh I will now make 
known to you.” 

I then told her as much as I thought necessary relative 
to my parents, and stated my determmation not to run the 
risk of meeting tliem. L^y — nr^ed» persuaded, 
coaxed, and scolded, but it was all in rain ^ at last she 
became seriously angry, and left the room. Lionel soon 
afterwards made his appearance, and said to me, in his 
usual familiar wpy, e 

‘^What's the matter, miss Valerie P The governess is 
In a rage about something ; she gave me a box on the ear.” 

I suppose you deserved it, Lionel,” replied I. 

“Well, there maybe differences of opinion about that/* 
replied the boy. “ She wont on scolding me at such a 
rate that I was quite astonished, and all about nothing. 
She blew up cook — didn’t she — ^Blewhor half up the chim- 
ney — and then she was at me again. At last I could 
bear it no longer, and I said, ‘ Don't ilar© up» my lady/” 

“ * Don’t my lady me/ cric|j she, ‘ or I'll box your 
ears.* ” 

“ Well, then, as she is always angry if you call her my 
lady, I thought she was angry with me for the same rea- 
son, so I said, ‘ Sempronia, keep your ^mper,*— and didn’t 
I got a box on the ear.” 

X could not help laughing at this recital of his cool 
impudence, the more so os he narrated it with such au air 
of injured innocence. 

“ Indeed, Lionel,” said I at last, “ y<!>u well deserved 
the box on the ear. ' If you ever quit the service of Lady 
R— , you will find that you must behavo with proper 
respect to those above' you; if not, you will not remain an 

hour in any other house. Lady Br is very odd and 

very good-tempered, and permits more liberties than any 
other person would. I will, however, toll you why Lady 
R— ~ IS displeased. It is because she wishes me to go to 
France w ith her, and I have refused.” 

“ Then you arc going to leave us P** inquired Lionel, 
mournfully. 

“ I suppose so,” replied L 

“ Tlien I shall go, too," siud the boy. " Tm tired 
of it.” 
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“ But why should you go, Lionel P Tou m^y not find 
another situation half so comfortable.'* 

*• I shall not seek one. I hare only stayed here with 
the hope that I may find out from her lad^hip who and 
what my parents were, and she will not tell me. 1 shall 
live by my wits, never fear ; ‘ the world 's my oyster,* as 
Shakspoare says, and I think I'ye wit enough to open it." 

I had not forgotten the observations of X^dy M — — 
relative to Lion^ and what the lad now said made me 
surmise that there was some myste^, and, on examination 
of lus countenance, there taa?sL family likeness to Lady 
Br— I also called to mind her unwillmgneas to enter 
upon the subject when I brought it up. 

“ But, Lionel,” said I, after a pause, “ what is it that 

makes you snpposo that Lady R- conceals who were 

your parents — ^when wo last talked on the subject, you 
said you had found out something — she told me that your 
father was a baiiifi', or steward to Sir Bichard.** 

“ Which I have proved to be false. She told me tha^ 
my father was Sir Richard's butler 5 that I have also dis- 
covered to bo false ; for one day the old housekooper, who 
called upon me at school, came here, and was closeted 

with Lady for half an hour. When she wont awSy, 

I called a hackney coach for her, and netting behind it, 
went homo with her to her lodgings. ^ When J found out 
where she lived, I hastened dixSs. immediately, that I 
might not be missed, intending to have made a call upon 
her. The ne\t day Lady R — — gave me a letter to put 
m the twopennyepost ; it was directed to a Mrs. Green, 
to ihe very house where the hackney-coach had stopped, 
so I knew it was for the old housekeeper. Instead of 
putting the letter in the post, I kgpt it till the evening, 
and then took it myself. 

“ ^ Mrs. Green,’ said I, for I found her at home with 
another old woman, sitting over their tea, ‘ I have brought 

you a letter from Lady R •’ This is about a year ago. 

Miss Valerio. 

“ * Mercy on me,* said she, ‘ how ^strange that Lady 

R should send you here.* 

“ ‘ Not strange that she should send a letter by a so 
vanfc,* said I, ‘ only strange that I should be a servant.* 

** I said this. Miss Valerie, as a random throw, just ffi 
see what answer she would xuake. 

H 
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** * Why, Hfho has been telling you anythmg f said she, 
loolcmg At zne through her speotaelea, 

“ * All/ replied I, * that’s what I must keep to myself, 
for Pm uiider a promise of secrecy/ 

« ‘ Mercy on me, it couldn’t he — no, that’s impossible,’ 
muttered the old woman, as she opened the letter and 
took out a bank-note, ^hich she crumpled up in her 
hand. She then commenced reading the letter ; I walked 
a little way from her, and stood between her and the win- 
dow. Every now and ihen she held the letter up to the 
candle, and when the ligl& was strong upon it, I could 
read a line from who^e X stood, for I nave been nsed to 
her ladyship's writing, as you know. One line I read 
was, * remama still at Culverwood Hall;’ another was, 
*the only person now left in Essex/ I also saw the 
words ‘ secrecy’ and ‘ignorant’ at ihe bottom of the page. 
The old .woman finished the letter at last, but it took her 
a good while to get tibrongh it^ 

** * Well/ says she, • have you anything more to say P’ 

“ ‘ No,’ gays I ; ‘ you are well paid for your secrecy, 
Mrs. Green/ 

“ ‘ What do you meanP’ said she, 

“ ‘ 0\ I’m not quite so ignorant as you suppose/ 
replied I. 

“ ‘ Ignorant/ said she, confhsed, * ignorant of what P’ 

‘‘ ‘ When were you lost in Essex P ’ said I, 

“‘When, whyP what’s that to yon, you impudent 
boyP’ 

“ ‘Nay, then I’ll rut another questicn to yon. How 
long is it since you were at Culverwood Hall 
“ ‘ Culverwood Hall I What do you know about Cul- 
verwood Hall P the i»oy ’s mad, I beHevo ; go away, 
you've done your message ; if you don’t, I’U tell her 
ladysl^.’ 

« * Cfertainly, Mrs. Green/ said I. ‘ I wish you a good 
niglit* 

“ I left the room, slamming the door, but not allowing 
the catch to fall in, |a that I held it a ajar, and then 
I heard Mrs. Green say to the other woman, 

“ ‘ Somebody's been with that boy j I wonder who it 
can beP He's put me in such a flurry. Well, these 
things will out/ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes, it’s like murder/ replied the other | ' not 
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that I know what it^s all about, only I see there's a 
secret — ^perhaps yon'll teU me, Mrs. Green P * 

‘‘ ‘ All I dare tell you is that there is a sedTet,' repUed 
Mrs. Green, ‘ and the boy has got an inkling of it some- 
how or another. I must see my lady— no, X had better 
not,* added she ; ‘ for she is so queer that she'll swear 
that I've *told him. Now there's only one besides myself 
and her ladyship who knows anything, and I’ll swear that 
lie could not have been with the boy, for he’s bedridden. 
I’m all of a pu 2 zle, and that’a the truth. What a wind 
there is; why the hoy has left the door open. Boys 
never shut doors.* 

Mrs. Green got up and slainmed the door to, and I 
walked off ; and now. Miss Talerie, that's all that I know 
of the matter ; but why I should be sent to a good school 
and wear pepper-and-salt, and to be taken away to be 
made first a page, and now a foottnan, I can't tell; but 
you must acknowledge that there is some mystery, after 
what I have told you. 

“ It certainly as strange, Lionel,” replied I, “ but my 
advice is, that you remain patiently tul you can find it 
out, which by leaving Lady Br— - you are not likely to do.” 

“ I don't know that. Miss Valerie ; let me get down to 
Culverwood Hall, and I think 1 would find out something, 
or my wits were given me to no purpose/ But I hear her 
ladyship coming up-stairs : so good-bye, Miss Valerie.” 

And Lionel muae a hasty retreat. 

Lady B slowly ascended the stairs, and came into the 

room. Her violence had been eriiausted, but she looked 
sullen and moody, and 1 could hardly recomise her ; for 
t must do her the justice to say, that I had never before 
seen her out of temper. She sat dftwn in her chair, and I 
asked her whether I should bring her her writing 
materials. 

“ A pretty state I am in td write,” replied she, leaning 

her elbows on the table, and pressing her hands to her 
eyes. “ You don’t know what a rage 1 have been in, and 
how I have been venting it upon innocent people. 1 stonck 
that poor boj — shame on me I Alas ! I was bom with 
violent passions, and they have been my curse through 
life. I had hoped that years had somewhat subdued them, 
but they will ocoasionai^ master me. What woifid I not 
give to hate had your p&cid temper, Valeri© ! How mucL 
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null appinesB I Bhould have been spared! How much 
error should I have avoided i I was going to say, how 
much crime.’^ 

Xrftdy-Il,^_ ^ss evidently more talkinff to herself than 
to me when she said the last words, and I therefore made 
no reply. A silence of more than a quarter of anhotir 
followed, which was broken by Lion^ coming in, and 
announcing the carriage of Xiady M . 

That woman is the cause of all this,” said Lady B ; 

" I am sure that she is. Pfcay do not wait, Valerie. Go 
and see her. 1 shall be better company when you come 
back.” 

I made no reply, but left the room, and putting on my 

bonnet,, was driven to Lady M 's. She received me 

with great cordiality, and so did her daughters, who were 
in the room ; but they Were dismissed by their mother, 
who then said, ** 1 told you last night, my dear Mademoi- 
selle de Chatenoeuf, that I mshed you to reside with me. 
You may say in what capacity,, and I acknowledge that I 
hardly Imow what answer to give. Not as governess, cer- 
tainly, for I consider it an odious position, and one that I 
cotild not offer you ; indeed, my gms do not require teach- 
ing, as they have finished their studies ; in only one thing 
you could DC of advantage to them in that respect, which 
IS in music and sihging. But I wish you to come as their 
companion, as I am convinced that they will gain much by 
your so doing. I wish you, therefore, to be considered by 
others as a visitor at the house, but at the same time 1 
must insist, that fk>iu the advantages- my ^irls will derive 
from jour ueBistbig tl^em in music and smging, you will 
accept the same salary per annum which you have from 

Lady B . Do yotf' understand me P I wish you to 

remain with me, not as a model after the idea of Lady 
E— but as a model for my girls to take pattern by. I 
shall leave it to yourself to act as you please. I am sure 
my girls like you already, and will like you better. I do 
not wink that 1 can say more, except that 1 trust you will 
not refiise my offer.”* 

There was a delicacy and kindness in this proposal on 

the part of Lady M which I felt gratefully; but it 

a^eared to me, that after all it was only an excuse to 
oner me an asylum without any remuneration on my parit 
and 1 stated my feeling on that point. 
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*' Do not think so,” replied Lady M— . I avoided 
saying bo, because I would not have you styled a music- 
mistress ; but on that one point alone you, will more than 
earn your salary, as I W'ill prove to you, by showing you 
the annual payments to professors for lessons ; but you 
will be of great value to me in other points, I have no 
doubt. May I, therefore, Consider it as an affaire 
arrangeeV' 

After a little more conversation, I acquiesced, and 

having agreed that I would i^omo as. soon as Lady B 

went to the continent, or at all events, in three weeks, 

when Lady M quitted London, I took my leave, and 

was conveyed back to Lady B—— in the carriage which 
had been sent for me. 

On my return, I found Lady B seated where I had 

left her. 

“Well,” said she, “so you have had your audience; 
and I have no doubt but that you were most graciously 
received. Oh ! I know the woman ; and I have been re- 
flecting upon it during your absence, and I hare discoverd 
what she wants you for ; but this she has not mentioned, 
not even hinted at. She knows better ; but when once in 
her house, you will submit to it, rather thau be again in 
searcli of a home." 

“ I really do not know what you mean, Lady B ,” 

said I. 

“ Has not Lady M asked you to come as a visitor, 

without specifying any particular employment P” 

“ No, has not. Sne has proposed my staying in the 
house to give lessons to her daughters in music, and to be 
tLeir companion ; but there is uothing stated as to a fixed 
residence w ith her.” * 

“Well, Yalerie, I know that I am odd; but you will 
soon find out whether you have gained by the change.” 

“ Ijady B , I resuly do not consider you should be 

80 sarcastic or unkind towards me. I do not like to go to 
Prance with you, for reasons which I have fully explaiu^d, 
at the expense of disclosing family affairs, which 1 had 
much rather not have mentioned. You leave me by my^ 
self, and I must seek protection somewhere. It is kindly 

offered by Lady M ^ and in my unfortunate position I 

have not to choose. Be just and be generous.” 

« Well, well, I will,^ said Ijady if—, the tears starts 
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ing in her eyes ; “ but you do not know how much I am 
annoyed at . your leaving me. I had hoped, with all my 
faults^ that I hlul created in you a feeling of attachment to 
me— God knows, that I hme tried. If you knew all my 
history, Valerie, you would not be surprised at my being 
strange. That occurred when I was of your age, which 
would have driven some people to despair or suicide. As 
it is, it has alienated me from all my relations, -^not that I 
have many. My brother, I never see or hear from, and 
have not for years. I haws refused all his invitations to 
go down to see him, and he is now offended with me ; but 
Siere are causes for it, and years cannot wipe away the 
memory of what did oceur.^’ 

“ I assure you, Lady R , I have been very sensible 

of your kindness to me,” replied I, ** and shall always re- 
member it with gratitude 5 and if you think I have no 
regard for you, you are mistaken ; but the subject has 
become painful — ^pray let us say no more.” 

‘‘Well, Valerie, be it so; perhaps it is the wisest 
plan.” 

To change the conversation, I said — “Is not your 
brother the present baronet P” 

“ Yes,” replied Lady B- — . 

“And where does he reside P” 

“In Essex, at Culverwood Hall, the scat of all my mis- 
fortunes.” 

I started a little at the mention of the place, as it was 
the one which the reader may remember jras spoken of by 
Lionel. I then turned the, conversation to other matters, 

and by dinner-time LadyE had recovered herself, 

and was as amiable as ever. 

From that day untifLady E set off for Paris, there 

was not a word said relative to Lady M . She was 

kind and polile, but not So warm and friendly as she had 
been before, and in her subdued bearing towards me, was 
more agreeable. Her time wm now employed in making 
preparations for her tour, Lionel was the only one who 
was to accompany her except her own maid. At last she 
fixed the day of her departure, and I wrote to Lady 

M , who returned an answer t^t it suited her exactly, 

os she would go to the country the day after. The evening 
before Lady fi— was to start, was passed very gloomily. 
1 felt great sorrow at our separation, more thaqi I could 
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hare imagined ; but when you have been associated with 
a person who is good-tempered apd kind, you soon feel 
more for them than you would suppose, until you are 
about to quit them. 

Lady * was very much dispirited, and said to mo, 
“ Valerie, I have a presentiment that we never shall meet 
again, ondyet I am any tiling but superstitious, I can truly 
say that you are the only person to whom I have felt real 
attachment since my youth, and I feel more than I can 
describe. Somethinjg wmBper|to mo, ‘Bo not go to France/ 
and yet something impels me to go. Valerie, if I do come 
back, I tiTtst that you will consider my hoilse your home, 
if at any time you cannot place yourself more to your 
satisfaction ; I will not say more, as I know that I am not 
exactly a lovable person, and my ways are odd ; but do 
pray look upon me as your sincere friend, who will always 
be ready to servo you. I have to thank you for a few 
happy months, and that is saying much. God bless you, 
my dear Valerie.*^ 

I was moved to tears by what Lady B— ~ said, and I 
thanked her with a faltering voice. 

“ Come now," said she, “ I shall be oflT too early in the 
morning to see you : let us take our farewell." 

Lady R put a small packet into my hand, kissed 

me on the forehead, and then hastened up to her own 
room. 

That people love change is certain ; but still there is a 
mournfiuness connected with it, even in a change of resi- 
dence ; the pdfcking up, the litter attending it, the corded 
trunks and packages, give a forlorn appearance to the 
house itself. TO me it was ^culiarly distressing ; I had 
changed so often within the mst year, and had such a pre- 
carious footing wherever I went ; I felt myself to be the 
sport of fortune, and a football to the whims and caprices 
of others. I was sitting in my bedroom, my trunka packed 
but not yet closed down, thinkiM of Lady B ... / g 
last conversation, and very triste, Ine packet was lying 
on the table before me, unopened„when I was roused by 
a knock at the door. thought it was Lady Jt— ^s 
maid, and I said, “ Come m/' 

The door opened, and Lionel made his a|mearance* 

“ Is it you, Lionel P What do you want r** 

« I knew that you^were up, and I recollected, as we 
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leave before you do to-morfow, that you ivould bare no 
one to cord your Ingg^e, eo I tbougnt I would come up 
and do it for you to-ni^t. Miss Valerie* if it ia ready.** 

“ Thank you, Lionel, it is very considerate of you. I 
will lock the trunks up, and you can cord them oi^tside.'* 
Lionel took out the trunks and corded them in the pas- 
sage. When he had finished he said to me, 

Good-bye, Miss Valerie, yon will see me again very 
soon.** 


“ See you veiy soon, 
chance of that, for Lady 
six months.** 


Li<mel 1 I am afraid there is no 
Er2— intends to stay abroad for 


“ I do not,*’ replied he. 

Why, Lionel, it would be very foolish for you to give 
up such a good situation. You have such unusual wages : 
twe^ pounds a year, is it not P** 

Miss Valerie. 1 should not get half that in 
another situation, but that is one reason why I am going 
to leave. Why should she give me twenly pounds a year r 
I must find out why, and find out I will, as I said to you 
before. She don’t give me twenty pounds for my beauty, 
although she might give you a great deal more, and yet 
not pay you hair enough,*"^ 

“ Well, Lionel, I think you have been here long enough, 
li is too late to sit up to pay compliments. Fare you well.’* 
I shut my door upon him gently, and then went » to bed. 
Aa usual after exeitement, I slept long and soundly. 
When I awoke the next morning, I found it was broad 
day, and nearly ten o'clock. I rang the lell, and it was 
answered by the coolc, who told me that she and I were 
the only people in the house. 1 rose, and as I passed by 
my table, I perceived ai?4>ther packj^e lying by the side of 
the one which La^ had given me. It was ad- 

dressed to me, and I opened it. K contained a miniature 
of La^ B— when she was about my age, and very 
beButifm she mtist have been. It was labelled “ Sem- 
pronia at eighteen. Keep it for my soke, dear Valeric, 
.mi do not open the paper accompanying it imtil you have 
my peimission, or you near of my bei^ no more.** 

1 laid the miniature down ana opened the first packet 
given me by Lady ISr-* — . It contained bank notes to the 
amount of one hundred pounds, nearly double the sahu^ 
due to me. The contents of both these packets only made 
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Tno feel more melancholy, and I sighed heavily ae I put 
them in my dressing*case : but time ran on, and I had 
agreed to be at Lady M — ^’s at one o’clock, when tho 
carriage would be sent for me. I therefore hastened my 
toilet, closed the remainder of my luggage, and went 
down to the breakfast which the cooklma prepared for 
me. While I was at breakfast^ a letter was brought 
tho post. It had been directed to Madame Bathurst, and 
was re-dirccted to Lady R— -'g address. It was from 
Madame Baon, and as follows 

“ My dbab Madllb. db Chatbijceuf,— 

‘‘As I take it for granted that you do not sec the 
French papers, I write to tell you that your predictions 
relative to Monsieur G— • have all proved correct. A 
month after tho marriage, ho neglected Madame, and 
spent his whole time at the •gaming-table, only returning 
home to obtain fresh supplies from her. These were at 
last refused, and in his rage he struck her. A suit for 
separation of person and property was brought into court 
last week, and terminated in favour of Madame d’Albret, 
who retains all her fortune, and is rid of a monster. Sho 
came to mo yesterday morning, and showed me the letter 
which you had written to her, asking me whether I did 
not correspond with you, and whether I thought, that 
after her conduct, you could be prevailed upon to return to 
her. Of coui*se I could not give any opinion ; but I am 
convinced that if you only say that you forgive -^her, that 
she will write you and make the request, I really do 
not well see how you can do otherwise, after the letter 
which you wrote to her, but of course you will decide for 
yourself. I trust, Mademoiselle, you will favour me with 
a speedy answer, as Madame d’AlOTet is here every day, 
ana is evidently very impatient.. 

“ I am, my dear Mademoiselle, yours, 

“Eicilb Paon, nSe Meecb.” 

To this "letter I sent the following reply by that day’s 
post , 

“ My dear M41UMB Paon, — 

“ That I sincerely forgive Madame d’Albret is true ; I 
do BO from my heart ; but although 1 forgive her, 1 cau^ 
not listen to any proposal to resume tho position 1 oneo 
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held, BecoUect that she has driven all over Paris, and 
accused me among all her friends pf ingratitude and 
alander. How then, after having been discarded for such 
conduoti could I again make my appearance in her com- 
pany P Either I have done as shiP has stated, and if so, 
am unworthy of her patronage, or I have not done so, 
mxd therefore have been cruelly used : xnade to feel my 
dependence in the bitterest way, having been dismissed 
and thrown upon the world with loss of diameter. Could 
I ever feel secure or con^ortable with her after such in- 
justice P or could she feel at her ease on again wesenting 
one as her protSgSe whom she hod so ill treated P Would she 
not have to blu^ every time that she met with any of our 
former mutu^ inends and acquaintances P It womd be a 
series of humiliations to us both. Assure her of my forgive- 
ness and goodwill, and my wishes for her happiness ; but 
to return to her is impossible. I would rather starve. If 
she knew what I have suffered in consequence of her 
hasty conduct towards me, she would pity me more than 
she may do now ; but what is done is done. There is no 
remedy for it. Adieu, Madame Paon. Many thanks for 
your lundness to one so fallen as I am. 

Yours truly and sincerely, 

’ “ Valbbie.” 

I wrote the above under great depression of spirits, and 
it was with a heavy heart that I afterwards alighted at 

Lady M 's residence in 8t. James's Sq^uare. If smiles, 

however, and cordial conOTatulations, aLd shakes of the 
hand, could have consoled me, they were not wanting on 

the part of Lady M- and her daughters. I was shown 

all the rooms below, then Lady — 's room, the young 
ladies' rooms, and lastly my own, and was truly glad 
when I was at last left mono to unpack and arrange my 
thWs, 

The room alloted to me was very comfortable^ and bet- 
ter furnished than thpse in w^hich the yotuig ladies slept, 
and, as far as appearances went, I was in all respects 

treated as a visitor, and not as a governess. The maid who 

attended me was very civil, and as she assisted and laid 
my dresses in the wardr^e, made nq attempt to be 
•familiar, I ought to have informed the reader that Lady 
M-~- was a widow, Lord M<“~- having died about two 
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years before. Her oldest son^ tbe present Lord M « 

was on the continent. Dinner was annonnced ; there were 
only two visitors, and I Was treated as one of the com^ 
pany. In fact, nothing could be more gratifj^ing than the 
manner in which I was treated. In the evening, I played 
and sang. The young ladies did the same ; xheir voices 
were good, but they wanted expression in ^eir singing, 
and I perceived that I could be useful. 

Lady M— — asked me^ when we were not overheard, 
“ what I thought of her aaughiers* singing P” 

I told her frankly, 

“ It is impossible to doubt the truth of what you say, 
my dear M^emoiselle de Chatenmuf, after having heard 
your performance. I know that yon were considered a 
good performer, but 1 had no idea of the perfection which 
you have arrived at.** 

“ If your daughters are really fond of music, they would 
soon do as well, my lady,*’ repfied I. 

“ Impossible,** exclaimed her ladyship ; “ but still they 
must gain something from listening to you. You look 
fatigued. Do you wish to go to b^P Augusta will go 
up with you.** 

''I have a nervous headache,** replied I, *^and I will 
accept your ladyship’s considerate nroposal.!* 

Augusta, the eldest daughter, lighted a chamber-candle, 
and went up with me into my ^om. After a little con- 
versation, she wished mo good night, and thus passed the 
hrst day in St. James's Square. 


CHAPTER Ypi. 

As arranged by Lady M 1 the next day We wont to 

Harking Castle, the family seat, in Dorsetshire, and I Was 
not sorry to be again qui^, after the noise and bustle of a 

London season. Lady had observed, the young 

ladies were sadly jaded with continual late hours and hot 
rooms, but they had not been a wcekan the eoimiry before 
they were improved in appearance and complexion.^ They 
certainly Were amiable, hice girls ; clever, and without 
pride, and I soon became attached to them. I attended to 
their music, and they made ^at progress. 1 also ta^ht 
them the Srt of making dowers m wax, which I had so 
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lately leaamt myself. This was all I could do, except mildly 
remobatrating with them when I saw what did not appear 
to me to be quite correct in their conduct and deport- 
ment. Lady M— ^ appeared quite satisfied, and treated 
me with great consideration, and I was in a short time 
ve^ happy in my new position. 

For the first month, tnere were no visitors in the house ; 

after that, invitations were sent out. Lady M had 

said that she would have a month's quiet to recover her- 
self from the fatigues of^the season, and I had no doubt 
but that she also thought her daughters would be mucli 
benefited, as they reafly were, by a similar retirement. 
It was on the Monday that company was expected, and on 
Friday Lady M desired Augusta, the eldest daugh- 

ter, to put on a new dress which had just been made ny 
the two lady’s-maids, and come down in it that she might 
see it on. When Augusta made her appearance, and her 
mother had surveyed the ^oss, she said, 

I do not quite hko it, Augusta, and yet I Jo not 
exactly know where it's wrong ; but something requires 
to be altered : it does not hang gracefully.” 

As she said this, I’ was rea£ng a book, and I naturally 
looked up, and immediately perceived the alteration which 
the dress required. I pointed it out, and with a few pins 
made the dress sit well. 

“ Why this is a new talent, my dear Mademoiselle de 
Chatenoeuf, one that I had no idea that you possessed; 
although I admit that no one dresses more elegantly than 

you do,” said Lady M , ‘‘ How mhch I am obliged 

to you for taking so much trouble.” 

“lam most happy to be of any, service Lady M 

and you may always ’Command me,” replied I. “ I have 
the credit or being a very good milliner.” 

“ I believe you can do anything,” replied Lady M . 

Augusta, go up to Benson and show her the alterations 
that are requited, and tell her to make them directly. 

After all,” continued Lady M , to me, “it is bad 

economy making dresses at home; but I really cannot 
afford to the extravagant prices charged by Madame 
Besbelli. My bills are monstrous, and my pov6^, but 
not my will, consents. Still it does make such a diff^ence 
in the appearance, being dressed, that if I could, I 
never would have a dress mode at home ; but the saving 
is astonishing— nearly two-thirds, I assure yom*' 
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“ Ifyou will allow me to interfere a little, my lady,” re- 
plied 1,^*1 think you can have them aa well made at home 
as by Madame Desbelli. I think I can be useful.’* 

you are very kind, Mademoiselle de Chatenfisuf, but 
it will be taxing you too much.** 

“Not at all, Lady M if I have your sanction.” 

“You shall do just as you please, my dear,” replied 
Lady M-- — ; “ I give you full authority over the whole 
household, if yoU wish it ; but, indeed, I think Benson 
will bo much obliged to you foj any slight hint that you 
may ^ve her, an£l am 8m*e that I shall ; but the carnage 
is at the door — do you drive to-day P** 

“Not to-day, Itnank you, Lady M — ^,** replied I. 

“ WeU, then, I will take Kortense and Amy with me, 
and leave Augusta with you.** 

After Lady M *a departure, I went up to the room 

where the maids were at work. I altered the arrange- 
ment of Augusta's dress so as to suit her figure, and cut 
out the two others for Hortense and Amy. Wishing to 

please Lady M , I worked myself at Augusta’s dress, 

and had it completed before Lady M had returned 

from her drive. It certainly was now a yej^ different 
affair, and Augusta looked remarkably well in it. She was 
delighted herself, and hastened down to her mother to 
show it to her. When I came down to dinner, Lady 
M profuse in her acknowled^cuts ; the two 
other dresses, when finished, gave equm satisfaction, and 

from that time till the period of my quitting Lady M , 

all the dresses, nt>t only of the young ladies, but those of 
Lady M , were made at home, and my taste and judg- 

ment invariably appealed to, and most cheerfully given. I 
felt it my duty to he of all the usa that I could be, and 
perhaps was not a little gratifi.ed by the compliments I 
received upon my exquisite taste. Time passed on ; during 
the shooting season, Augusta, the eldest daughter, received 
a veiy good offer, which was accepted j and at the Christ- 
mas lestivities, Hortense, the second girl, aco^ted another 
proposal, which was also very favourable. Lady M— 
delighted at such success. 

“Is it not strange, my dear Mademoiselle de Chate- 
ncfiuf, that I have been iugii.g two seasons, night and 
day, to get husbands for those girls, and now alone here, 
in Solitude and retirement ^most^ they have both obtained 
excellent establishments. I do really declare that I believe 
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it is all Qivmg to yon, and the delightftd mannor in which 
yon hare dressed them.*’ 

" I should rather think lhat it is Owing, in the first 
place, to their having so much improved in personal 
appearance since they have been down in the country,” 
replied I ; ** and further, to the gentlemen having now an 
opj^rtunity of discovering their truly estimable qualities, 
wmch they were not likely to do at Almack’s or other 
parties during a London season.** 

You may think so,” ^gppHed Lady M , “ but it is 

my conviction that all is owing to theSr sO tastefully 

dressed. Why, evjgiy one a&nires the elegance of them 
costume, and requests patterns. Well, now I have only 
Amy on my hands, and I think that her sisters’ high con- 
nections will assist in getting her off.” 

“ She is a sweet ^ri, Amy,** replied I, “ and were I 
you, Lady M-— , I should be m no hurry to part with her.” 

" Indeed, but I am,** replied Lady M , you don*t 

know the expense of girls, and my jointure is not so very 
large ; however, I must not complain. Don't you thint 
Amy looks better in lilac than any other colour P** 

** She looks well in almost any colour,** replied I. 

Yes, with your taste, I grant,** replied Lady M . 

“ Are you aware that we go to town in a fortnight P We 
must look after the ^roitsseatuc. It was arranged last 
night that both marriages shall take place in February. 
Amy win of course bo one of the bridemaids, and I 
trust to you, my dear MademoiseUe de Chatenoouf, to 
invent something very disUnguS for her An that occasion. 
Who knows but that it may get her off P but it’s latCj so 
good night.” 

I could not admire Lady M ^s apparent hurry to get 

rid of her daughters but it certainly was the one thmg 
needful which nad occupied ail her thoughts and attention 
during the tixi^o that I nad been with her. That it was 
natural she should wish that her children were well esta- 
blished, I glinted ; but all theCt she appeared to consider 
was good conncetioh,«and the means of living in good stylo ; 
every other point as to the character of the husbands being 
totafly overlooked. 

A fortn^ht after Christmas we aH went to London, and 

were, as Lady M * had observed, very busy with the 

trousseaux^ when one day the butler came to say that a 
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j^ung gentleman wished to see me, , and was waiting in 
the breakfast parlour below. I went down, wondering 
who^t could be, when to my surprise, I found Lionel, the 
page of Lady E dressed in plain clothes, and cer- 

tainly looking rery much like a gentleman. He bowed 
very respectfully to me when he entered, muoli more so 
than he hod ever done when h? was a page with Lady 
Er— , and said. 

Miss Valerie, I have yentured to call utoh you, as I 
thought when we parted, that you did me the honour to 
feel some little interest aboutfme, and 1 thought you 
would like to know what has taken place.- I have been in 
England now four months, and have not been idle during 
that time,*' 

I am certainly glad to see you, Lionel, although I am 
sorry you have left Lady Br— — , and I hope you have 
been satisfied with the result of your inquiries," 

“ It is rather a long story; Miss Valerie, and if you 
u ish to hear it, you will oblige me by sitting down wnile 
I narrate it to you," 

** I hope it will not be too long, Lionel, as I shall be 
wanted in an hour or so, to go out with Lady M— but 
I am ready to hear you," continued I, sitting down ho 
requested. ' ' 

Lionel stood by me, and then commenced We 
arrived at Dover the evening of the day that we left. Miss 
Valerie ; and Lady — , who had been in a state of 

great agitation duiing the journey, was so unwell, that she 
remained there four or five days. As soon as she was 
better, I thought it was advisable that she should settle 
my book, and pay me my wages before we left England, 
and I brought it to her, stating mj wish, as the sum was 
then very large. 

“ * And what do you want money for P * said she, rather 
angrily. 

“ ‘ 1 want to place it in safety, ray lady,* replied I. 

“ ‘ That's as much as tp say that it is not sate with me.’ 

** ‘ No, my lady,' relied I, * But suppose any accident 
were to happen to you abroad, woulJ your executors ever 
believe that you owed more than besides a year's 
wages, to a page like meP Tbpy would say thatit eoiudnot 
bo, and would not pay me mv money j neither would they 
believe that you gave messuclli wages.’ 
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« < WeU>* slie replied, ^ there is some truth in that, and 
it will, perhaps, be better that I do pay you at once j but 
where will you put the money, Lionel P ' 

* I will keep the check, my lady, if you please*’ 

‘ Then I will write it to brder, and not to bearer, 
replied she, * and then if you lose it, it will not be paid, 
for it will require your own signature,' 

‘ Thank you, my lady,’ replied I. 

Having examined my accounts and my wages due, she 
gave me a check for the fiill amount. The next morning 
the packet was to sail at hine o’clock. We were in good 
time, and as soon as La^ K— — was on board, she went 
down into the cabin. Her maid asked me for the Iwtilc 
of salts which I had purposely left under the sofa-pillow 
at the Ship Hotel. I told her that 1 hod left it, and as 
there was plenty of time would run and fetch it. I did so, 
but contrived not to be back until the steamer had moved 
away from the pier, and her paddles were in motion. I 
called out, ‘ Stop, stop,’ knowing of course that they 
would not, although they were not twenty yards away. I 

saw Lady Bn ’s maid run to the captain and speak to aim, 

but it was of no use, and thus I was left behind, without 

Lady E having any suspicion that it was intentional 

on my part. 

“ I waited at. the pier till the packet was about two 
miles off, and then walked away from the crowd of people 
who were bothering me with advice how to proceed, so 
that I might join my mistress at Calais. I returned to 
the hotel ror a portion of my clothes whicfi I liad not sent 
on board of the paok^, but had left in charge of the boots, 
and then sat do\7n in the tap to reflect upon what I 
should do. My first ^biect waa to get rid of my sugar- 
loaf buttons, for I hatea livery, Miss Valerie ; perhaps it 
was pride, but I could not help it. I walked out till I came 
to a, slop-selleir’s, as they call them at seaports, and went 
in I riiere w^a uothing banging up but seamen’s clothes, 
and on reflection, I thought 1 could not do better than to 
dress as a sailor ; 90 1 told the man that I wanted a suit of 
sailor's clothes. 

** * You want to go to sea, I suppose,' said the man, 
not guessing exactly right, considering that I just refused 
to embark. 

' However, I bargained first fiir a complete suit, and 
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then sold him my liveries, exchanging my dress in the 
back parlour. I then returned to the tap, obtained my 
other dothes, and as soon as the coach started, got outside 
and arrived in London. I called upon you at tisis house, 
and found that you were in the country, and then I 
resolved that I would go down to Culverwood Hall.” 

“ And now you must leave off, Lionel, for the present,” 
said I, “ for I must go out with Lady M . Come to- 

morrow, early, and 1 shall have leisure to hea;r the rest of 
your story.” ^ 

The following morning Lionel returned, and resumed 
his history. 

“ Miss Valerie, little things often give you more trouble 
than greater ; and I had more dilBculty to find out where 
Culverwood Hall was than you may imagine. I asked 
many^ at the inn where I put up, but no one could tell 
me, and at such places I was not likely to find any book 
which I could refer to. I went to the coach-offices and 
asked what coaches started for Essex, and the reply was, 
‘ Where did I want to goP’ and, when I said Culverwood 
Hall, no one could tell me by which coach I was to go, or 
wdiicii town it was near. At last, I did find out from 
the porter of the Saracen's Head, who had taken in par- 
cels with that address, and who wont to the coachman, 
who said that his coach passed within a mile of Sir Alex- 
ander Moystyn’s, who lived there. I never knew her 
ladyship's maiden nami before. I took my place by the 
coach, for I had gone to the banker’s in Fleet-street, and 
received the meffiey for my check, and started the next 
morning at three o’clock. 

“ I was put down at a village called West-gate, at an 
inn called the Moystyn Arms, iskept to the dress of a 
sailor, and T^hen the people spoke to me on the coach,, 
kept up the character as well as I could, which is very 
easy to do when you, have to do with people who know 
nothing about it. I sWered my timbers, and all that 
sort of thing:, and hitched up my trousers, as they do at 
the theatres. The coachman told me Jthat the inn was the 
nearest place I could stop at, if I wanted to go to the 
hall, and taking my bundle, I got down and he drove off, 
A saiJor-boy is a sort of curiosity in a country villlage, 
Miss V aleric, and I had many queationsput to me j but I an- 
swered them by putting oHiers. I said that my friends were 
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fomerly livung at the hall in the old haronei? s time, but that 
I knew little about them, as it was a long while ago ; and 
I asked if there were any of the old serrants still Uving at 
the place. The woman ^ho kept the inn told me mat 
there was one, old Boberts, who still lived in the village, 
and had been hed/tidden for some years. This of course was 
the person I wanted, and I inquired what had become of 
his famJy. The reply was, that his daughter, who had 
married Green, was somewhere in London, and his son, 
who had married Kitty "^ilson, of the village, had gone 
to reside as gamekeeper somewhere near Portsmouth, and 
had a large family of children. 

•• 'You’re right enough,* replied I, laughing, 'wo are a 
large family.* 

" * What, are you old Boh6rts*s grandson?’ exclaimed 
the women. ‘ Well, we did hoar that one of them, Harry, 
I think, did go to sea.* 

" ' Well, now, perhaps you’ll tell mo where I am to find 
the old gentleman P’ replied 1. 

Come with me,* said she, ‘ho lives haul by, and 
glad enough he’ll bo, poor man, to have any one to talk 
with him a bit, for it*s a lonesome life he loads in bed 
there.* 

" I followed the woman, and when about a hundred 
yards from the inn, she stopped at the door of a small 
house, and called to Mrs, Moshin,^ to ‘ go up and tell old 
Boberts that one of his grandsons is here.’ A bimf^ old 
woman made her appearance, peered at me thi'ongh her 
spectacles, and then stumped up a pefir of stairs uliich 
faced the door. Shortly afterwards I was desired to como 
up, and did so. 1 found an old man with silver hair lying 
in bed, and the saW Mrs. Meshin, with her spectf^cles, 
smoothing down the bedclothes, and making the place 
tidy. 

'What cheer, old boyP' said I, after T. P. Cooke’s 
style. 

" ‘ What do you say P l*m hard of hearing, rather,* 
replied the old man. 

“ ‘ How do you find yourself, sirP* said T. 

" ‘ Oh, pretty well for an old man j and so you're my 
grandson Harry; ffkd to see you. You may go, Mrs. 
Meshin, and shut tho door; tuid, do you hear, don’t listen 
at the keyhole.* 
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The stately lady, Mrs. Meshm, growled, and theik 
left the room, slammii^g the door, 

^ She is very cross, graBdsoA,* said the old man, * and 
I see nobody but her. lt*8 a thing to be bedridden 
this way, and not to get out in the fresh air, and sadder 
still to bo tended by a cross old woman, who won’t talk 
when I want her, and won’t hoM her tongue when I want 
her. I’m glad to see you, boy. T hope you won’t go away 
directly, as ybttr brotner Tom did. I want som^ody to 
talk to me, sadly ; and how dojfjrou like being at seaP’ 

“ ‘ I like the shore, better, sir.’ 

* Ay, so all sailors say, I believe ; and yet I would 
rather go to sea than lie here all day long. It’s all owing 
to my be^ng Out as I used to do, night after night, watching 
for poachers. I had too little bed then, and now I’ve too 
nm^ of it. But the sea must bo grand. As the Bible 
says,’ ' They who go upon the great waters, they see the 
wonders of the deep.* 

I u as glad to find that the old man was so perfect in 
all his mental faculties, and after having listened to, rather 
thim replied to, observations about his son and my sup- 
posed brothers and sisters, ^ which I obtained a pretty 
accurate knowledge of them, 1 wished him good-bye, and 
promised to call and have a long talk in the morning. 

On my return to the mn, I was able to reply to ml the 
interrogatories which were put to me relative to my sup- 
posed relations, thanks to the garrulity of old Eoberts, 
and put many cyiestions relative to the family residing at 
the hall, which were freely answered. As the evening 
advanced, many people came in, and the noise and smok- 
ing was so disagreeable to me, that 1 asked for a bed, and 
retired. Tlie next morning I refisired to old Eoberts, 
who appeared delighted to see me« 

“ * You are a good boy,* said he, * to come and see a 
poor bedridden old man, who bits not a soul that comes 
near him perhaps in a week. And now tell mo what took 
place durmg your last voyage/ 

“ ‘ The last vessel I was on board replied I, * was a 
packet from Dover to Oalais/ 

* Well, that must be pleasant ; ^ many passengers^* 

** ' Yes, sir ; and who do you think I saw on board of 

the packet the other day^-^oznebody that you knew; * 

» ‘Ay, who?* 
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« ^Why Lady replied I, * and that young 

gonfleman who, I heard say, once lived with her aa her 
aervant/ 

* Ay ! ' said the old man, ' indeed I then she has done 
justice at last. Tm glad on it, Harxy, glad on it, for it’s 
a relief to my mind. 1 wm botmd to the secret, and have 
kept it \ but when a man is on the brink of the grave, he 
does not like to have a mret like that upon his mind, and 
iVe more than once talked to my daught^ about—’ 

‘ What, Aunt Green 8’ 

** * Yes, your Aunt Gr^n ; but she would never listen 
to me. Wo both took our oath, and she said it was bind- 
ing ; besides, we were paid for it. Well, well, I thank 
God, for it’s a great load ofiP my mind.* 

“‘Yes, sir,’ replied I, ‘you need not keep the secret 
any longer now.* 

“ ‘ And how has ho grown up P* said the old man ; ‘ is 
he good-looking P ’ 

“ ‘ Very much so, sir,’ replied I, * and looks very much 
like a gentleman.’ ” 

I could not help laughing at this part of Lionel’s story, 
although I could not but a£nit the truth, Lionel observed 
it, and said, 

“ You cannot be surprised at my giving myself a good 
character, MisS Valerie, for, as they say in the kitchen, 
it’s all that a poor servant has to depend npon.” 

“ Go on,” replied I. 

“ ‘ He was a very fine child while he lived with us ; 
but he was taken away at six years old,*’and I have never 
seen him since/ 

“ ‘ Some people say that he is very like Lady 31—.* 
Well, why shoilld he not her ay, she was once a 
very beautiful young person.* 

“ ‘ Well, grandfather, I have never heard the rights of 
that story/ said I, * and now that you are at liberty to tell 
itr perhaps you wSl^let me have the whole history. * 

“‘Well,* said the old man, ‘as there is no longer a 
secret, T do not know but that I may. Your aunt Green, 

J rou know, was nurse to lAdy B and remained in the 

kmily for years afterwards; for old Sir Alexander 
Moystyn was confined to his room for years with gout 
and other complaints, and your aunt Green attended him. 
rt was just asBir Alexander had recovered from a very 
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bad fit, that Miss Ellen, who was Lady sister, 

and years you^er than she was, made her runaway matdi 
with Colonel Dempster, a very fashionable, gay young 
man, who had come down here to shoot with &e present 
baronet. Eyery one was much anrprided at this, for all 
the talk was that the match woidd be with the eldest 

sister- Lady B and not the youngest* They went off 

somewhere abroad. Old Sir Alexander was in a terrible 

huff about it, and was taken ill again ; and Lady B , 

who was then Miss Barbara, ap^ared dsomuch distressed 
♦ at her sister’s conduct.' Well, a year or more passed 
away, when, one day, Miss Barbara told your aunt Green 
that she wished her to go with her on a journey, and she 
set off in the evening with four post-horses, and travelled 
all night* till she arrived at Southampton. There she 
stopped at a lodging, and got out, spoke to the landlady, 
and calliuff my daughter out of the chaise, desired her to 
remain below while she went upstairs. My daughter was 
tired of staying so long, for she remained there for five 
hours, and Miss Barbara did not make her appearance ; 
but tliey appeared to be very busy in the house, running 
up and down stairs. At last a grave person, who appeared 
to be a doctor, came into the parlour, followed by the 
landlady — in the parlour in which my daughter was 
sitting. 

“ * ' It’s all over, Mrs. Wilson/ said he, ‘ nothing could 
save her ; but the child will do well, I have no doubt.’ 

« < i What’s to be done, sir ?* 

*• “Oh,* replied the doctor, *the lady above-stairs told 
me that she was her sister, so of course we must look to 
her for all future arrangements/ 

^ After giving a few directions ab®ut the infant, the doc-, 
tor left the house, and soon after that Miss Barbara came 
down stairs. 

“ “ I’m quite worn out, Martha,’ said she, ' let us go to 
tho hotel oa fast as we can. You sent away the carriage, 
of course. I would it had remained, for I shall hardly do 
able to walk so far.’ , 

* She took her arm, and as the landlady opened the 
door, she said* 

'“‘I ’^ill call to-morrow, and give directions about the 
infant, and everything which is necessary. I nevCr went 

through such a trying sheue,’ said Miss Barbara; ‘she 
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was au Old sohooUellow of mine, who entreated me to 
come to her in her distress. She died giving birth to her 
infantj and it wasi I presume) witii that presentiment, that 
nhe sent for me, and entreated met on her death-bed, to 
proteet the imfortonate chOd, for she has been cast away 
by her relations in consequence of her misconduct. You 
have nevelr had the small-pon, Martha, have you ?* 

” • * No, miss/ she replied, *you know I never have.' 

« < * Well, it was having the smaU^pox at the same time 
that she was confined, ^at has caused her death, and that 
was the reason why I did iSot Send for you to come up and 
assist.' 

^ My daughter made no answer, for Hiss Barbara was 
of a haughty temper, and she was afraid of her ; but she 
^d not forget that Ihe doctor had told the landlady that 
Miss Barbara had stated the ladv to be her sister. My 
daughter had thought it very odd that Miss Barbara had 
not told her, during their journey, where she was going, 
and whom she was going to see, for Miss Barbara hod 
wrapped herself up in her cloak, and pretended to be 
asleep during the whole time, only waking up to pay the 
post-tK)ys 5 but Miss Barbara was of a very violent tem- 
per, ana had, sifioe her sister’s marriage, been much worse 
than before ; indeed, some said that she was a little mad, 
and used to walk at moonlights. 

« ‘When tiiey arrived at the hotel, Miss Barbara went 
to bed, and insisted u|>on her aleeping in the some room, 
as she was afraid of being alone in an hotel. My daughter 
thought over the b^iness as she lay in«bed, and at last 
resolved to* ascertain the truth $ so she got up early tlio 
next morning, and walked to the lodging-house, and when 
the door was opened ^y the landloOT, pretended to come 
from her mistress to inquire how tne infant was. The 
reply was, that it was domg will } apd then a conversation 
took place, in^ whidbi mr daughter found out that the lady 
did not die of the small-pox:, as Miss Barbara hod statedL 
The landlady asked my daughter if she would not like to 
come up ana look a^tne corpse. My daughter consented, 
as it was what she was about to reemest, aud when she 
went np, sure enough it was poor Mrs. Dempster, Miss 

EHen tm was, who bad ran away with the colonel. 

** * * An't it a pity, ma W,’ said the landlady, ‘ her hus- 
band died only two months ago^ and they say he was si) 
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hanasozne a man i indeed he must bavo been, for here^e 
}iis picture, which the poor lady wore round her neck/ 

<* ^When your aunt had eatidfled beraelf, and cried a 
little over the body, for she was very fond of Miss Ellen, 
she went back to the hotel as fast as she could, and ^^ting 
a jug of warm water from the kitchen, she went into Miss 
Barbara's room, and hadjuat tinj.e to throw off her bonnet 
and shawl, when Barbara woke up* wd asked wl^o 
was there. 

“ * * It's me, miss/ replied jny daughter, ' IVe just gone 
down for some warm water f8r you, for it's past nine 
o’clock, and I thought you would like to be up early.' 

** ‘ * Tes, 1 must get up, Martha, for I intend to return 
home to-day. It’s no use waiting here. I wiU have break- 
fast, and then walk to the lodgmgs, and give directions. 
You may pack up in the mean time, fpr I suppose you do 
not wish to go with me/ 

* ‘ Oh no, miss/ replied your aunt, * I am frightened 
out of my wits at having been in tlic house already, now 
that I know that the lady died of the small-pox.' 

** ^ Well, Miss Barbara went away after breakfast, and 
remained for two or three hours, when she returned, a 
■servant bringing the baby with her. My daughter had 
packed up everything, and in half an hour they were on 
the road back, the baby with them, in. my daughter’s 
arms. I^ow, you see, if it had not been for the accidental 
remark of the doctor in jow aunt’s nreseuec, she would 
have been completely deceived by Miss Barbara, and 
never would bawe known whose <^d it was ; but your 
aunt kept her own counsel ; indeed, she was afraid to do 
otherwise. 

‘ As they went home. Miss Barl^ra talked a great deal 
to your aunt, telling her that this Mrs. Bedingnold was a 
great friend of hers, with whom she had corresponded for 
years after they had left school j that her husband had 
been killed in a duel a short time before, that he was a 
gambler, and a man of very bod character, nevertheless 
she had promised Mrs. Bedingfield before she died, that 
she would take care of the child, and lhat she would do so. 
She then said, * Mar^, I should like your mother to take 

charge of it ; do you think that she would P but it must be 

a’secret, for my father would be very angry with me, and 
besides, there might be ^unpleasant reports.' Your aunt 
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replied, ^ that die thought that her mother would,' and 
then Miss Barbara's proposal that tout aunt should get 
out of the chaise when they stoppea to change horses at 
the last stage, when it was darh, and no one could per- 
ceive it, and walk with the infant until she could find 
0<nne conyeyanoe to my how. 

“ ‘This was done, the child was brought to your grand- 
xnpther, who is now in heaven, and then your aunt made 
known to us what she had discovered, and whoso child it 
was. I was very angry, and if I had not been laid up at 
the time with the rheumattem, would have gone right into 
Sir Alexander's room, and told him who the infant was ; but 
I was overruled by your grandmother and your aunt, who 
then went away and wallced to the hall. So we agreed 
that we would say exactly what Miss Barbara said to us 
when she came ovej to us on the next day/ ’* 

“ Well, then, Lionel, I have to congratulate you on 
being the son of a gentleman, and the nephew of Lady 
B . I wish you joy with all my heart,” said I, ex- 

tending my hand. 

“ Thank you, Miss Valerie. It is true that I am so, 
hut proofs are still to bo given ; but of that hereafter.” 

“Lionel, you have been standing all this while. I 
think it would be most uncourteous if I did not request 
you to take a cham.” Lionel did so, and then proceeded 
witli the old mans narrative, 

“ ‘ About a month after this. Sir Biehard B came 

do\in, and after three weeks was accepted by Miss 
Barbara. It was a hasty match every or^ thought, espe- 
cially as the news of Mrs. Dempster’s death had, as it 
was reported, been received by letter, and fdl the family 
had gone into mourning. Poor old Sir Alexander never 
held up his head afterwards, and in two months more he 
was carried to the family vault. Your aunt then came 
home to us, and as you have heard, married poor Green, 
who killed in a ;^aching business about three months 
after his marriage. Then came your poor grandmotiher'a 
death of a quinsy, and so 1 was left alone with your aunt 
Green, who then took chareo of the child, who had been 
’hrislened by the name of Lionel Bedingfield. Ther e was 
some talk altout the child, and some wonders whose it 
could be ; but after the death of Sir Alexander, and Miss 
Barbara had gone away with her husband, nothing more 
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was thought or said about it. And now, boy, Vro talked 
enough for to-day, to-anocrow 1*11 teU you the rest of the 
history/ 

** Perhaps, Miss Yalere, you think the same of me, and 
am tired with listening/’ obseired LioneL 

“ Kot at all; and 1 have leisure now, which I may not 
have another time ; besides, yoUr tisits, if so frequent, 
may cause inquiries, and 1 sh^ nofeknow what to say/’ 

** Well, then, 1’U finish roj story this morning, Miss 
Valerie. The next day, old Itoberta continued : * It was 
about three months after Sir Alexander's death, when her 
brother, the new baronet, came down to Oulverwood Hall, 
that Miss Barbara made her appearance again as Lady 

IBL . Your grandmother was just buried, and poor 

Green had not been dead more than a month. Your aunt, 
who was much afflicted at the loss of her husband, and 
was of course very grave and serious, began to agree with 
me that it would bo very wicked of us, knowing whose 
child it was, to keep the secret. Moreover, your aunt had 
become very fond of the infant, for it in a manner con- 
soled her for the loss of her husband. Lady It came 

to the cottage to see us, and we then both told her that 
we did not like to keep secret the child*8 parentage, as it 
was doing a great injustice, if injustice had not been done 
already. Lady R-— was very much frightened at what 
we said, and begged very hard that we would not eOTose 
her. She wouldbe ruined, she said, in tho opinion of her 
husband, and also of her own relations. She begged and 
prayed so hard, smd made a solemn promise to us that 
she would do justice to the child as soon as she could with 
prudence, that she overcame Our scruples, and we agreed 
to say nothing at present. She also put a bank-note 
for £50 into my daughter’s hands to defray expenses and 
pay for trouble, and told her that the same amount would 
be paid every year until the child was taken away. 

“ ' I believe this did more to satisfy our scruples than 
anything else. It ought not to have done so, but we 
were poor, and money is a mat temptation. At all 

events, we were satisfied with Lady R *s promise, and 

with her liberality ; and from that time till tne child was 
seven years old we received the money, and had charge ol 
the boy. He was then taken away and sent to school, but 
where we did not know fo^ some time. Lady R«-w was 
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still very liberal to ua, always stating her intention of 
acknowledging the child to be her nephew. At last my 
daughter was summoned to London, and sent to the 
school for the boy ; Lady stating it to be her inten- 

tion of keeping him at her own house, now that her 
husband was dead. This rejoiced us very much ; but we 
had no idea that it was as a serv'ant that he was to be em- 
ployed, as your aunt afterwards found out, when she went 

up to London and called unexpectedly upon Lady R . 

However, Lady R— sai(|^ that what she was doing was 
for the best, and was more liberal than usual ; and that 
stopped our tongues. 

** ‘ Three years back your aunt left this place to find 
employment in London, and has resided there ever since 
as a clcar-starcher and getter-up of lace 5 but she often 
sends me down money, quite sullioient to pay for all the 
few comforts and expenses required by a bedridden old 
man. There, Harry, now IVe told you the whole story ; 
and I am glad that 1 am able to do so, and that at last she 
lias done justice to the lad, and there is no furth(;r a load 
upon my conscience, which often caused me to lay doun 
my Bible, when I was reading, and sigh/ 

' But,* said I, * are youF sure that she has acknow- 
ledged him as her n^hew P** 

‘ Am I sure S y^y, did not you say so P* 

‘No ; I only said that he was with her, travelling in 
her company.* 

‘ Well, but— i nnaerevood you that it was all right.' 

“ * It may be all right/ replied I, ‘ but how can 1 tell P 
I only saw them together. Lady R— • may still keep 
lier secret, for all I can say to the contrary. I don’t 
wonder at its being a Joad on your mind. I shouldn't bo 
able to sleep at nights ; and as for my reading my Bible, 
I Aould think iH wicked to do so, with the recollection 
always before me, that 1 had been a party in defrauding a 
poor boy of his name, and perhaps fortune/ 

“ ‘ Dear me ! dear me I IVe often thought as much, 

grandfather, and, as you say, on the brink of 
the grave. Who knows but you may be called away this 
very night P* 

“ ‘ Yes, yes, who knows, boy,^ replied the old man, look* 
big rather terrified ; * but what shall I do P ’ 
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« ‘ I know what I would replied I. “ I’d make a clean 
breast of it at once. I'd send for the minister and a magis* 
trate, and state the whole story upon affidavit. Then you 
will feel happy again, and ease your xuind, and not before.' 

** ‘ Well, Doy, I believe you are right ; I'll think about 
it. Leave me now.* 

• Think about your own soul, sir — think of your own 

danger, and do not mind Lady 11 . There can be 

but a bad reason for doing such an act of imustioe. I will 
come 2 tgain in an hour, sir, and then you wdl let tne know 
your decision. Think about what the Bible says about 
those who defraud the widow and orphan. Good-bye for 
the present.* 

' No, stop, boy, IVe made up my mind. You may go 
to Mr. Sewell, the clergyman, — he often calls to see me, 
and I can speak to him. 1*11 tell him.’ 

“ I (lid not wait for the old man to alter his mind, but 
hastened as fast as I could to the parsonage-house, which 
was not four hundred yards distant. I went to the door, 
and aslced for Mr. Sewell, who came out to me. I toM 
him that old Roberts wanted to see him immediately, as 
ho Lad an important confession to make. 

* Is tlio old man going, then? I did not hear that he 
was any way dangerously iU ?* 

" * fTo, sir, he is in his usual health, but ke has something 
very heavy on lus conscience, and ho begs your presence 
immediately, that he may reveal an important secret.’ 

' Well, my lad, go to him and say that I will be 
there in twohou^s. You are his grandson, I believe ? 

** ‘ I will go and tell him, sir,’ replied I, evading the last 
question. 

** I returned to old Roberta, and^informed him that tho 
clergyman would be with him in an hour or two ; but I 
foun(l the old man already hesitating and doubting again. 

“ ' You didn*t tell him what it was for, did you f fc* 
perhaps * 

‘ Yes, I did. I told him youp^had an important secret 
to communicate that lay heavy on yo\ir conscience.* 

I*m sadly puzzled,* said the old man, musing, 

« * Wyi,* repfiod I, ‘ I’m not puzzled ; and if you don’t 
confess, I m\ist. I won’t have my conscience loaded, poo* 
fellow that I am ; and if you choose to die with the sic 
upon you of depriving the orphan, I will not.* 
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‘ rU tdl-4ell it all— it*s the best way,* replied old 
JSoberta, after a pause. 

* There now,^ said I, * the best thing to be done is for 
me to get paper aud pen, and write it all down for Mr. 
Sewell to read when he comes ; then you need not have to 
repeat it all again.’ 

* Yes, that will be best, for I couldn’t face the clergy- 
man.’ 

••‘Then how can you expect to face the Almighty?* 
replied I. ^ 

“ ‘ True^ — ^yenr true : get the paper/ said lie. 

"I went to tne inn and procured writing materials, and 
then returned and took down his confession of what I have 
now told you, Miss Valerie. When Mr. Sewell came, 
I had Just finished it, and I then told him that I had 
written it down, and handed it to him to read. Mr. Sewell 
was much surprised and shocked, and said to Roberts, 
‘You have done right to make tliis confession, Roberts, 
for it may be most important ; but you must now swear 
to it in the presence oi a magistrate and me. Of course 
you have no objection P* 

“ ‘ No, sir ; I*m ready to swear to the truth of every 
word.* » 

“ ‘ Well, then, let me tfee. Why, there is no magistrate 
near us just now but Sir Thomas Moystyn j and as it 
concerns hU own nephew, there cannot be a more proper 
person. I will go up to tbc hall immediately, and ask 
him to come with me tO-morrow morning.* 

“ Mr. Sewell did so , and the next tlay he and Sir 
Thomas Moystyn came down in a phaeton, and went up 
to old Roberts. J rather turned away, that my uncle, as 

he now proves to be, might not, when I was regularly in- 
troduced to him, as I hope to be, as his nephew, recog- 
nise me as the sailor lad who passed off ae tne grandson 
of old Roberts/* 

“ Then you admit that you have been playing a very 
deceitful game?” 

“ Yes, Miss Valerie. I have a conscience ; and I admit 
that I have been playing what mav be called an unworthy 
game; but when it is considered how much I have at 
stake, and how long I have been defrauded of my rights 
by the duplicity of others, I think 1 inay bo excused if 1 
have beat them at their own weapons.** 
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** I admit that there is great trath in your obserrations^ 
Lionel ; and that is all the answer I shall gire/^ 

I remained outside the dgor while old Boherts signed 
the paper, and the oath was administered. Sir Thomas 
put maiy questions afterwards. He inquired the resi- 
dence of his daughter, Mrs. Green, and then they both 
went away. As soon as they were gone, I went in to old 
Boberts, and said, 

* Well now, sir, do you not feel happier that you have 
made the confession P* 

‘ Yes,’ replied he, ‘ I do, Soy ; but still I am scared 

when I think of Lady E and your aunt Green ; they’ll 

be so angiT.* 

“ ’IVe Dcen thinking that I had better go up to Mrs. 
Green,* I said, ‘ and prepare her for it. I can pacify her, 
I’m sure, when I explain matters. I must have gone away 
the day after to-morrow, and I’ll go up to London to- 
morrow.* 

** * Well, perhaps it will be as well,’ replied oid Boberts ; 
‘ and yet I wish you could stay and talk to me — ^IVo no 
one 1o talk to me now.* 

“ Thinks I, I have made you talk to some purpose, and 
have no inclination to sit by your bedside any longer ; 
however, I kept up the appearance to the last, and the 
next morning set off for London. I arrived three days 
before I saw you first, which gave mo time to change my 
sailor’s dress for the suit I now Wear. I have not yet been 
to Mrs. Green, for I thought I would just see you, and 
ask your advice And now. Miss Valerie, you have my 
whole history.” 

once more congratulate you, with all my heart,” re- 
plied I, offering my hand to LioneJ. He kissed it respect- 
fully, and as ho was in the act, one of the maids opened 

the door, and told me that Lady M had been some 

time waiting to see me. I believe I coloured up, although 
I had no cause for blushing j and wishing Lionel good- 
bye, I desired him to call on Sunday afternoon, and 1 
would remain at home to see him. 

It was on Thursday that this intefview took place with 
Lionel, and on the Saturday I received a letter from Lady 
B--; — 's solicitor, by which I was shocked by the inform 
mation of her ladyship having died at Caudebec, a small 
town on thi3 river Scin 0 >j and begging to know whether I 
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<$oiild receirc him that afternoon, aa he ttes anxious to 
communicate with me. I answered by the person who 
brought the letter, that I would receive him at three 
o'clock ; and he made his appearance at the hour ^pointed. 

He informed me that LadyR had left Havre in a 

fishing-boat, with the resolution of going up to Paris by 
that strange conveyance ;‘that having no protection from 
the weather, she had been wet for a whole day, without 
changing her clothes; and on her arrival at Caudebec, 
had been taken with a fcvgr, which, from the ignorance of 
the faculty in that sequestered ulace, had proved fatal. Her 
maid had just written the intelligence, inclosing the docu- 
ments from the authorities substantiating the fact. 

“ You are not, perhaps, aware, Miss, that you arc left 
her executrix P** 

“ I her executrix I *' exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

** Yea," replied Mr. Selwin. ** Before she left town she 
made an alteration in her will ; and stated to me that you 
would be able to find the party most interested in it, and 
that you had a document m your hands which would ex- 
plain everything." 

“ I have a sealed paper which she inclosed to me, 
desiring I would not open it, unless I heard of her death, 
or had her permission.^' 

*‘It must be* that to which she refers, I presume," 
replied he. “ I have the will in my pocket : it will be as 
well to read it to you, as you are her executrix." 

Mr. Selwin then produced the will, by w^hich Lionel 
Dempster, her nephew, was loft her solo heir ; and by a 
codicil, she had, for the love she bore me, as she stated in 
her own handwriting, left me £500 as her executrix, and 
all her jewels and weairing apparel. ^ 

I con^atulate you on your legacy, Miss de Chatc- 
noeuf," said he ; and now, perhaps, you can tell me u hero 
I can find this nephew ; for I must say it is the first that 
I ever heard of him.” 

" I believe that I cau point him out, sir," replied I ; 
“ but the most important proofs, I suspect, are to he found 
in the paper which I have not yet read." 

“ I will then, if you please, no longer trespass on you," 
said Mr, Selwin, “ when you wish me to call again, you 
will oblige me by sending word, or writing by. post." 

The departure of Mr. Selwin was quite a relief to me 
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I lonfifcd to be alone, tb?it I might be left to my own re- 
ilections, and also that* I might peruse the document 
which had been confided to me by poor Lady !Rr~— . I 
could not help feeling much shocked at her death — ^mor© 
so, when I considered her liberality towards me, and the 
confidence she reposed in one with whom she had but a 
short acquaintance. It was like her, nevertheless ; who 

but Lady B would ever have thought of malmg a 

young person so unprotected and so unacquainted as I was 
with business — a foreigner to boot — ^the executrix of her 
will j and her death occasionid by such a mad freak — 
and Lionel now restored to his position and his fortune—* 
altogether it was overwhelming, and after a - time I 
relieved myself with tears, I was still with my handker- 
chief to my eyes, when Lady M came into the 

room. 

“ Crying, Miss Chatenmuf,” said her ladyship, “it is at 
the departure of a very dear friend.*' 

There was a sort of sneer on her face as she said this j 
and I replied — 

“ Yes, my lady, it is for the departure of a dear friend, 
for Lady 11 is dead." 

“ Mercy, you don’t say so ; and what are these gentle- 
men who "have been calling upon you P" 

“One is her solicitor, madam," replied I, “and the 
other is a relative of hers.” 

“ A relation ; but -what has the solicitor called upon you 
for ? if it is not an intrusive question." 

‘‘No, my lody; Lady B— — has appointed me her 
executrix.” 

“ Executrix ! well I now do believe that Lady E was 

mad ! " exclaimed Lady M-— . I wanted you to como 
up to my boudoir to consult you about the pink satin 
dress, but I fear your important avocation will not allow 
you at present, so I wiU leave you till you are a little 
recovered." 

“ I thank you, my lady,” said I, “ I will be more my- 
self to-morrow, and will then be nt your dispoeah” 

Her ladyship then left the room.' I w-as not pleased at 
her manner, which was veiy dijTcrent from iier usual 
courtesy towards me ; but I was not in a state of mind to 
'weigh well all that she said, or how she said it. I has- 
tened to my room to look for the paper which Lady Hr— 
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had inclosed to me previous to her depftrture. I will give 
the whole contents to my readers. 

« Mt dear Valerie, — 

I will not attempt to account for the extreme predi- 
lection which I, an old woman in comparison, immedmely 
imbibed for you before we had been an hour in company. 
Some feelings are unaccountable and inexplicable, but 1 
felt a sympathy, a mesmeric attraction, if I may use the 
term, which was uncontrollable at our first meeting, and 
which increased eveiy day*^during our residence together. 
It was not the feehng of a mother towards a child — at 
least I think not, for it was mingled with a certain degree 
of awo and presentiment of evil if ever wo parted ag'ain, 
I felt as if you w’ere toiy fate^ and never has this feeing 
departed from me. On the contrary, now that wo sepa- 
rate, it has become stronger than ever. How little do we 
know of the mysteries of the mind, as well as of the body I 
We know that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and that is all. That there are influences and attractions 
uncontrollable and unexplained, I feel certain. Often have 
I reflected and wondered on this as 1 have lain in bed and 
meditated * even to madness,* but have been unable to 

remove the veil. [Alas, poor Lady E , thought I, I 

doubt it not, you w'ore madder than I thought you were.] 
Imagine, then, my grief and horror when I found that 
you had determined to leave me, dear Valerie. It was to me 
as the sentence of death ; but I felt that I could not resist ; 
it was my fate, and who can oppose its dev^rees ? It would 
indeed have pained your young and generous heart if you 
knew how I suffereg, and still suffer from your desertion ; 
but I considered it as , a judgment on me— a visitation 
upon me for the crimes of my early years, and which I 
am now about to confide to you, as the only person in 
whom I feel confidence, and that justice may be done to 
one whom I have greatly injured. I would not die with- 
out reparation, and that repwation I intrust to you, as 
from my own pen I can explain that without which, with 
all my good intention^ towards the party, reparation might 
bo difficult. But I must first make you a^uainted with 
the cause of crime ; and to do this you must hear the 
events of my early life. 

My father, Sir Aletander Moystyn, had four children. 
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two sons and two daughters. I was the first-born^ then 
my two brothers, and afterwards, at an interval, my sister ; 
BO that there was a difference of eight years between me 
and my sister Ellen. Oiu* mother died in giving birth to 
Ellen ; we grew Mp ; my brothers went to Eton and 
college. I remained the sole mistress of my father's 
establishtnont. Haughty by nature, and my position, the 
power it gav^e me, the respect I received — and if you will 
look at the miniature I inclose with this, I may, without 
vanity, add, my beauty, made^e imperious and tyran- 
nical, I had many advantageous offers, which I rejected, 
before I was twenty years of age. My power with my 
father was unbounded ; his infirmities kept him for a long 
time a prisoner in his room, and my word was law to him, 
as well as to the whole household, . My sister Ellen, still 
a child, I treated with.harahness — first, I believe, because 
she promised to rival me in good looks ; and secondly, 
because my father showed greater affection towards her 
lhau 1 liked. She was meek in temper, and never com- 
plained. Time passed— I refused many offers of marriage. 
I did not like to resign my position for the authority of a 
husband, and I had reached my twenty-fifth year, and my 
sister Ellen was a lovely girl of seventeen, when it was 
fated that all should be changed. 

A Colonel Dempster came down with my eldest 
brother, who was a captain in the same regiment of 
guards — a more prepossessing person I never beheld, and 
tor the first time I felt that 1 would with pleasure give up 
being at the head^of my father’s establishment to follow 
the fortunes of another man. If my predilection was so 
strong, I had no reason to complain of want of attention 
on his part. He courted mo in thofnost obsequious man- 
ner, the style more suited to my Jhaughty disposition, and 
I at once gave way to the feelings with whicn he had in- 
spired me. I became fervently in love with him, and 
valued one of his smiles more than an eartlily crown. 
Two months passed, his original invitation had been for 
one week, and he still remained. Xhe affair was con- 
sidered as arranged, not only by myself, but by every- 
body else. My mther^ satisfied that he was a gentleman 
by birth, and being able to support himself by his own 
means in so expensive a regiment, made no inq^ics- 
leaving the matter to takd'its own course. But although 

K 
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two months had passed away, and his attentions to me 
were unremitting, Colonel Dempster had made no propo- 
sal, which I ascribed to his awe of me, and his diffidence 
as to his success. This rather pleased me than otherwise ; 
but my own feelings now made me wish for the affair to 
bo decided, and I gave him every opportunity that 
modesty and discretion would permit. I saw little of him 
during the mornings, as he went out with liis gun with the 
other gentlemen ; nut in the evenings he was my constant 
and devoted attendant. ^ received many congratulations 
from fonialc acquaintances (friends I had none) upon my 
having conquered oue who was supposed to bo mvulner- 
ablo to the charms of our sex, and made no disclaimer 
when spolcen to on the subject. Every hour I 03 q)cctcd 
tile declaration to be made, when, imagine my indignation 
and aatouishment, at being informed one morning when I 
ai'oae, that Colonel Dempster and my sister Ellen had 
disappeared, and it was reported that they had been seem 
in a carriage driving at furious speed. 

“ It w^aa but too true. It appeared that Colonel 
Dempster, who had boon informed by my brother of mj- 
temper and disposition, and who was aware that without 
paying court to me, liis visit w'ould not bo extended, 
and who had fallen in love with Ellen almost aa soon as 
ho saw her, had practised this dissimulation towards me to 
enable him, without my knowledge, to gain my sister’s 
affections ; that his mornings were not spent in shooting 
with my brother, as w as supposed, but in my sister Ellen’s 
oompajiy ; my brother, to whom he had<aeknowledged his 
attachment, conniving with him to deceive me. A letter 
from the colonel lo my father, oxeuHiug himself for the 
step ho had taken, end requesting him to pardon his 
daughter, wms brought in the same morning and read by 
me. ‘ V ery foolish of him,* said niy father ; ‘ what is the 
use of stealing what you may have lor asking. He might 
have had Ellon if he had spoken to me ; but I always 
thouglit that he was courting you, Barbara.* 

This letter, prqving the truth of tlie report, was too 
much for me. I fell down at my father's fexjt in a violent 
fit, and was canded to my bed. The next I day wtis seked 
wdtli a brain fever, and it was doubtful if ever my reason 
would return. But it did gradually, and, after a eonhne- 
ment to my room of three months, I recoveired both health 
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and rcaflon, partially, I may say, for I doubt not but that 
file shock I then received boa had a lasting effect upon 
me, and that it has oau5led me to be the ’unsettled, restless, 
wanderinfT tiling that I now am, only content when in 
motion, and using my pea to create an artilicial excite- 
ment. I believe most people are a little cracked before 
tliey begin to write. I will not assert that it is a proof of 
madncBS, but it is a proof that a very little more would 
make them mad. ShaKspeare says, ‘ tho lover, the lunatic, 
and the poet, ai*o of an imagniation all compact.’ It 
matters little whether it is prose or poetry ; there is often 
more imagination and more poetry in prose than in rhyme. 
]3ut to proceed — 

“ I arose with but one feeling- — that of revenge ; I say 
but one feeling, alas! I had forgottoivto mention hatred, 
the parent of that revenge. I felt myself mortiiied and 
Iniiniliated, cruelly deceived and mocked. My love for 
liim was now turned to abhorremee, and my sister was an 
aversion. I felt lhat 1 never could forgive licr. ' My 
fiitlier hud not replied to the eoloners letter ; indeed, tho 
gout in his hand prevented him, or h© M'ould probably 
iiavo done so long before I left my. room. Now that I was 
onco more at his side,' he said to me, 

“ ‘ Barbara, 1 think it is high time to forgive and forget. 
I would have answered the colonel’s letttSr before, but J 
could not. Now wo must write and ask them bo come and 
pay us a visit.' 

“ 1 Blit d(nrt'n and wrote the letter^ not according to hie 
dictation, wliichVas all kindness, imt stating that my 
father would never forgive him or my sister, and re- 
qiu’stod all correspondence might cease, as it wouLl be 
useless. • 

“ ‘ Bead what you have said, Barbara.* 

I read tho letter as if it was written according to liis 
wishes. 

“ * Tliat will do, deai’eat— they'll come back ftist enough. 
I long to have Ellen in my arms again — she was very pre- 
cious to me, that child, for she (a^st the life of your dear 
mother. I want to ask her why she ran away. I really 
believe that it was more from fear of your anger tlian of 
mine, Barbara.* 

** I made no reply, but folded the letter and sealed it. 
As I always opened the iost-bag, I prevented mv father 
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from ever receiving the many letters written by my poor 
sister, imploring his forgiveness, and did all I could to 
excite his anger against her. At last I found out from 
lier letters, that they had gone to the continent. Months 
passed. My poor father fretted sadly at the sUeiice of 
Ellen, and the supposed rejection of his kind overtures. 
His unhappy state of mind had evidently an olfect upon 
his body ; he grew weaker and more querulous every day. 
At last a letter arrived from EUen, which I now blush to 
say gave me inexpressiblei^joy. It announced the death of 
her nusband—a trifling wound on the thumb having ter- 
minated in lock-jaw and death. 

‘ He is dead, then,* thought I ; ‘ if I lost him, she has 
no longer possession of him.* 

Alas ! what a demon had taken possession of me ! 
The letter f ii’ther said, that she was coining over directly, 
and that shi* expected to be shortly conlined. This letter 
was addressed to me, and not to my father. The death of 
her husband did not diminish my hatred against my 
sister ; on the contrary, I felt as if I had lier now in my 
power, and that my revenge upon her w'as about to be 
accomplished. After meditating upon what course I should 
pursue, I determined to write to her. I did so, stating 
that my father’s anger was not' to be appeased ; that 1 
had tried all I could to soften his wrath, but in vain ; that 
he was growing weaker every daj", and I thouglit her rasli 
conduct had been the cause of it ; that I did not think 
that he could last mi^ph longer, and I would make another 
appeal to him in her favour, which Vhe death of her 
husband w^ould urobably occasion to be more successful. 

“ In a fortniglit I had a reply, in which my poor sister 
invoked blessings on ttiy head for my supposed kindness, 
and told me that she was in England, ana expected every 
hour to be confined ; tliat she was ill in body and in spirits, 
and did not think that she could got over it. She begged 
me, by the remembrance of our mother, who died ginng 
her birth, that I would come to her. Surely I might have 
forgotten my enmity after all that the poor girl had suf- 
fered ; but my heart was steeled. 

“ On consideration, I now thought proper to tell my 
father that Colonel Dempster was dead, and my sister re- 
turned to England, adding her request that I would attefnd 
her in her confinement, and my willingness so to do. My 
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poor father was much shocked, aad beg^^ed me ki a tre- 
laulous voice to set ofi’ immediately. I promised so to do, 
but requested that he would not say a word to any one as 
to the cause of ray absence until he heard from me, as it 
would occasion much talk among the servants, and per- 
haps ill-natured remarks might bo made. He promised, 
and I departed, with a maid wh6 had been my nurse, and 
upon whoso sccrccy I thought I could rely. What my 
intentions were, I can liardly say ; all I knew was, that my 
revenge was not satiated, andl Yould leave no opportunity 
of wreaking it that offered. 

‘‘ I found my sister in the very pangs of labour, heart- 
broken at the supposed resentment of my father, and his 
refusal of his forgiveness. I did not allevfate her misery 
by telling her the truth, which I might have done. I was 
indeed a demon, or possessed by one. 

‘‘ She died giving birth to a boy, I then felt sorrow, 
until I looked at the child, and saw that it was the image 
of the colonel — the man who*had caused me such misery. 
Again my passions were roused, and I vowed that the 
child should never know his father. I made my maid be- 
lieve that the lady I visited was an old schoolfellow, and 
never mentioned my sister’s name, at least I thought scat 
the time, but 1 afterwards found that I had not deceived 
lier. I persuaded her to lake the child’ to her father’s, 
saying that I had promised my friend on her deathbed 
that I would take care of it, but that it must be a secret, 
or invidious remarks would be mad^, I then returned to 
Culverwood JlalT, dropping my nurse and the child on my 
way, and reported to my father my sister’s death, of 
course concealing that the cluld was living. Sir Alexander 
was much affected, and wept bitterly ; indeed, Ifom that 
day he rapidly declined. 

“ I had now satiated my revenge, and was sorry when 
I had done so. TTntil then I had been kept up by excite- 
ment, now all excitement was over, and I had time for re- 
flection. I was miserable, and in a state of constant war- 
fare with my conscience, but in vain ; the more I reflected, 
the more I was dissatisfied with mygelf, and would have 
given worlds that T could recall what I had done. 

“At this time Sir Kichard li came down on a 

vi^t. He admired mo, pyoposed, and was accepted, chiefly 
that I miiiht remove from the hall, than for any other 
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cause. I thought that now socnea and change of place 
would make me forget, but I was sadly mistaken. I went 
away with*my husband, and as soon as I was away, I was 
in a constant fright lest my nurse should betray me to my 
father, and begged Sir Itiehard to shorten his intendecl 
tour and allow me to return to the hall, aa tine accounts of 
my father's health word alarming. My^ husband con- 
sentcdi and I liad not been at the hall more than a fort- 
night when my father’s death relieved me from further 
anxiety on that score, o 

“ Another fear now possessed me ; I saw by my father's 
will that he had left £5,000 to me and also to my sister ; 
in case of one dying, the survivor to have both sums but 
the same cause of alarm was in my great aunts will. My 
great aunt bad left £10,0fX) to mo and £10,000 to my 
sister Ellen, to be settled upon us at our man-iago, and in 
case of cither» dying wdtliout issue, the survivor to bo 
loffatoo. Thus in two instances, by concealing the birth 
ol the child, 1 was depriving*it of its property, and obtain- 
ing it for myself. That I was ignorant of these points is 
certain, and unfortunate it was that it ^vaa so, for liad I 
known it, I would not have dared to conceal tlio birth of 
the child, lest I should have been accused of having done 
so for pecuniary conaiderations, and 1 well knew, that if 
betrayed byniy nurse, aueli would bo the accusation made 
against me. I would willingly, oven now, have acknow- 
ledged the child aa my nephew, but knew not liow to do 
so, as my husband had possession of the moru'y, and I 
dared not confess the crime that I hail b^en guilty of. If 
ever retribution fed upon any one, it fell upon me. My 
life was one of perfect misery, and when I found that my 
nurse and her father'Mobjected to keeping the semd any 

longer, 1 liiougjit I buoidtl have gone diairaetod. 1 

pointed out to them the ruin they would entail upon me, 
and gave my solemn promise that I would see justice done 
to the child. This satisfied them. For several years I 
lived an unhappy life with my husband, until I was at la.st 
relieved by his death. You may ask how it was that I did 
not acknowledge the child at his deatli ; the fact was, that 
I was afraid, I had put him to school, and he was then 
twelve or thirteen years old. I removed him to my own 
house, with the intention of so doing, and because Viiy 
nurse and her father reminded me of my promise ; but 
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when he was in my house, I could not see my way, or how 
I could tell the story without acknowledging my guilt ; 
and this pride lu-evcnted. 

“ I remained thus irresolute, eycry day putting off the 
confession, till the boy, from first being ^owed to remaiu 
in the drawing-room, sank down into the kitchen. Yes, 
Valerie, Lionel, the page, the lacquey, is Lionel Demp« 
ster, niy nephew. I saivl that 1 could not bear to make 
the avowal, and sucli is the case. At last I satisfied my- 
self that what I did was for tlj^ bay’s good. Alas ! how 
easy wa satisfy ourselvea when it suits our views. I had 
left him my property, I had educated him, and I said, by 
being brought up in an liiimblo position, he will be cured 
of ])nde, and w ill make a better man. Bad reasoning, I 
acknowledge. 

“ Valerie, 1 have left you my executrix, for even after 
my death, T would as much as possible avoid exposure. I 
would not be the tale of the town, even for a fortnight, 
and it certainly wdli not help Lionel, when it is known to 
sill the world that he lins served as a footman. My solici- 
tor knows not v.dio my nophew' is, but is rciViTcd to 
to produce him. In a small tiii box hi the closet of raj 
hcdrooin, you will find all the iiapcrs necessary for hig 
idcntilicalion, and also the names and residence of the 
parties who have been my accomplices m tliis deed ; also 
all the intercepted letiei's of my poor sister’s. You must 
he aware that Lionel is not only entitled to the proj^erty I 
liave left him, but also to his father's property, which, in 
default of heirs,^passed aw^ayHo others. Consult wdlh my 
solicitor to take such steps as are requisite, without incul- 
pating mo more than is necessary ; if required, hd all 
ho known to my shame, rather tlum the lad should not be 

put m possei^gion of his rights. 

“ You Will, 1 am afraid, Jmle my memory after this sad 
disclosure ; but in ray extenuation recall to mind how 
madly I loved, bow cruelly I was deceived. Kemcmber, 
also, that if not insane, I was little better at the time I 
w as so cinminal; and may it prove jto you a lesson how 
difficult it is, when once you nave stepped aside into the 
path of error, ever to recover the right track. 

“You now^ know all my sufferings, all xny crimes. You 
now know wh)? I have been, not without truth, considered 
as a person cceentrio^o folly, and occasionally on the 
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verge of madness. Forgive me and pity me, for I have 
indeed been suificiently punished by an ever-torturing 
conscience 1 *‘j3abbaba B 


CHAPTER IX. 

I ptrr the papers down on the table as soon as I hac 
finished them, and for a long while was absorbed in 
meditation. 

Is it possible," thought I, “ that love disappointed 
ran turn to such fury — can so harden tho heai't to all 
better feelings — induce a woman to shorten the days of 
her parent— to allow a sister to remain in painful error on 
her death-bed, and wreak vengeance upon an innocent 
being, regardless of all justice P Grant, then, tliai I may 
never yidd to such a passion ! Who would have ever 

imagined, that the careless, eccentric Lady R had 

siicb a load of crime weighing her down, and daily 
and hourly reminded of it by the presence of the in- 
jured party? How callous she must have become by 
nabit, to still delay doing an act of justice — how strange 
that the fear of the w’orld and its opinion should bo 
greater than the fear of God ! " 

This last remark proved how little I yet knew of tho 
world, and then my Ihcaghts went into another direction. 
As I have already said, I had boon brought up as a Catho- 
lic ; but, after my grandmother’s death, I had httlc en- 
couragement or example shown me in religions duties. 
J^oWjuaving been more than two years ^n England, and 
continually with Protestants, I had gone to the established 
Protestant church with those I resided with at first ; 
because I considered rit better to go to that church, 
although I knew it to be somewhat at variance with my 
own, rather than go to no church at all, and by habit I was 
gradually inclinmg to Protestantism; but now the idea 

came across my mind, if Lady R had confessed as we 

Catholics do, this secfet could not have been kept so 
Ion" ; and, if she withheld herself from the oonfessional, 
had her agents been Catholics, the secret would have been 
divulged to the priest by them, and justice would have 
been done to Lionel ; and, haying made this reflection, 
I felt as it were, that I Was again a sineere Catholic. 

Aft^r a little nore reflection I put away the papers. 
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wrote a letter to Mr. Selwyn, the solicitor, roijuestinp 
that he would call upon me the following mormng, and 
then went down to Lady M— . 

“ I suppose that we shall not have much of the plea- 
sure of your company, Mias de Chatenceut” said her lady- 
ship, “ now that you have such a novel occupation P** 

“ It is a very distressing on^/* replied I, ** and I wish 

Lady ‘R had not paid me such a compliment. Might 

I trespass upon your ladyship’s kindness to request the 
loan of the carriage for half an ftour to obtain some papers 

from Lady E 's house in Baker-street P** 

“ Oh, certainly,'* replied her ladyship. “Pray, have you 

seen Lady K *s wifi P** 

“ Yes, madam.** 

“ And how has she disposed of her property P** 

“ IShe has left it all to her nephew, Ladv M 

“ Nephew ! I never heard her speak, of a nephew 
Oefore. Sir Bichard had no nephews or nieces, for he was 
an only son, and the title has now gone into the Vivian 
branch, and I never heard of her having a nephew. And 
what has she left you, mademoisello, if it is not asking too 
inuchP’* 

“ Lady B has left mo £500, my lady.'* 

“ Indeed, well then, she pays you for your trouble. 
But really, Miss de Chatcnoeiu, I do wisli you could put 
ofi' this business until after the marriages. I am so hur- 
ried and worried that I really do not mow which way to 
turn, and really I have felt your loss these last two days 
more than you 8m imagine. You are so clever, and have 
so much taste, that we cannot get on without you. It*8 
all your own fault/’ continued her ladyship, playfully, 
“ you are so goodhatured, and lAve made us so depen- 
dent upon you, that we cannot let you off now. Nothing 
in the trousseaux is approved of unless stamped by the 
taste of Mademoiselle valeric de Ohatenoeuf Now, a 
week cannot make a great difference, and lawyers love 
delay ; will you oblige me, therefore, by leaving Lady 

E *8 affairs for the present ?" 

“ Certainly, Ladym replied I. “ I will atop a 

letter I was about to send to nor solicitor, and wnte 
another to the effect you wish, and I will not repeat my 
Inquest for the carriage until after the marriages have 
taken place*” 
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“ Many thanks,” replied her ladyship, and I wont out, 
toolc my letter from thfe hall table, and wrote another to 
Mr. Selwyn, statin^s^ that I eould not enter into any busi- 
ness until the following week, when I should be prepared 
to receive him. 

I wrote another to the same eifect, to Lionel, requesting 
lum not to call again, but that I would write and let 
him know where to meet me as soon as I was more at 
leisure. Indeed, I was glad that Lady M — ^ liad made 
the request, as the trouUe, and chattering, and happy 
faces, 'which were surrounding the trouascaux^ and the 
constant employment and appeals made to me, drove 
away the melancholy which Lady R— — -’s affairs had 
occasioned me. 1 succeeded to a grpat degree in recover- 
ing my spirits, and exerted myeelf to my iJtmost, so that 
everytliiug -was complete aud. satisfactory to all parties two 
days before the wedding was to take pla<je. ’ 

At last the morning came. The brides were dressed, 
and went down into the drawing-room, frightened and 
perplexed, but their tears liad been shed above. Tlie 
procession, of carriages moved on to Hnnover-squai’c ; 
there was a bishop of course, and the churcJi was tilled 
with gay and tastefully-dressed women. The ceremony 
was performed, and the brides w^ere led into the vestry- 
room to recover, and receive kisses and congratulations. 
Then came the banquet, which nobody hardly tasted 
except the bishop, who had joined too many couples in liis 
lifetime to have his appetite at all affected by the cere- 
mony, and some two or three others who were old stagers 
on the road of life, and yvho cared little whether it was a 
wedding-breakfast, or retreshmontB after a funeral. 

At last, after a most silent entertainment, the brides 
retired to change their dresses, and, wlien tliey reap- 
peared, thw were handed into the carriages of their 
respective bridegrooms as soon as they could be torn 
away from the kisses and tears of Ijady , ■who 

played the part of a bereaved mother to perfection. No 
one to have seen her then, raving like another Niobe, 
would have imagined that all her thoughts, and endea- 
vours, and manmuvres, for the last three years, had been 
devoted to the sole view of getting them off ; but Lady 

M was a perfect actress, and thia laat scene was well 

got up. 
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As lier daughters were led down to tlie carriages, I 
thought that she was going to faint ; but it appeared, on 
second thoughts, that she wished first to see the girls 
depart in their gay equipages ; she therefore tottered to 
the window, saw them get in, looked at Newman’s grays 
and gay postilions — at the white and silver favours — the 
dandy valet and smart lady’s-maid in each rninble. She 
saw them start at a rattling pace, n ateked them till they 
turned the corner of the square, and thou— And not till 
tlien — fell senseless in iny ar^s, and was carried by the 
attendants into her own room. 

After all, the poor woman must have been very much 
worn out, for she had been for the last six weeks in a coii- 
tiimal worry lest any contre^temps should happen, which 
might have stojjpcd or delayed the happy consumma- 
tion. 

The next morning her ladyship did not leave her room, 
but sent word down that the carriage was at my service ; 
but I was fatigued and woini out, and declined it for that 
day, I wrote to Lionel and to Mr. Selwyn, desiring them 
to meet me in Baker-street at two o'clock the next day ; 
and then passed the day quietly, in company with Amy, 
tho third daughter of Lady M — — , whom 1 have before 
mentioned. She was a vciy sweet, unaffected girl ; and I 
was more partial to her than to her sisters, who had been 
just married. 1 had paid great attention to. her, for she 
had a fine Toice, and did credit to my teaching, and there 
a great intimacy between us, arising on my part from 
my admii-ation t)f her ingenuous and amiable disposition, 
which even her mother’s example to the contraiy could 
not spoil, 

After some conversation relativ# to her sisters and theu' 
husbands, she said, 

** I hardly know what to do, Valerie. I Jove you loo 
well to bo a party to your being ill-treated, and yet I fear 
that you will be pained if I tell you what 1 have heard 
about you. I know also that you will not stay, if 1 do tell 
you, and that will give me great paia ; but that is a selfish 
feeling which I coOld overcome. What I do not like is 
hurting your feelings. Now, tell mo candidly, ought 1 to 
tell you, or not P" 

I will give you my opinion candidly,” replied I. “ You 
have said too little or too much. You speak of my being 
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ill-treated; certainly, I should vnA. to gfuard against 
that, although I cannot imagine who is my enemy.” 

“ Had I not heard it, I could not hare believed it 
either,” replied she. ‘‘ I thought that you had come here 
on a visit as a friend ; but what makes me think that 
I ought to tell you is, that there will be something said 
against your character, which I am sure must be false.” 

indeed, I must request that you will tell mo 
everything, and soften nothing down, but tell me the 
whole truth. Who is i| that intends to attack my 
character P” 

am sorry— very sorry to say, it is mamma,” replied 
she, wiping aw-ay a tear. 

“ Lady M— ^ — ^.1” exclaimed T. 

Yes,” replied she ; “ but now you must listen to all I 
have to say. I am sure that I am doing right in telling 
you, and therefore nothing shall prevent me. I love my 
mother — what a sad thing it is that I cannot respect her ! 
I was in the dressing-room, when my mother was lying 
on the sofa in her bedroom this morning, when her great 
friend, Mrs. Germane, came up* She sat talking with my 
mother for some time, and they appeared* either to forget 
or not to caro if I hoard theta, for at last your name was 
mentioned. 

“‘Well, she does dress you and your girls heautifxdly, 
I must say,* said Mrs. Germane. ‘ Who is she P They 
say that she is of a good family ; and how came she to 
live with you as a milliner P* 

“ ‘ My dear Mrs. Geimane, that she d^es live with me 
as a milliner is true, and it was for that reason only I in- 
vited her to tlie house but she is not aware that I retain 
her in that capacity. . She is, I understand from Mrs. 
Bathurstr of a noble family in France, thrown upon tho 
world by circumstances, very talented, aild very proud. 
Her extreme taste in dress I discovered when she was 
living wdth Mrs. Bathurst ; and when I found that she 
was about, through my management, to leave Lady 
Hr- — , I invited hor^ere as a sort of friend, and to stay 
with my daughters — ^nofc a word did I mention about milli- 
nery ; 1 had too much tact for that. Even when her* 
services were required, I made it appear as her own offer, 
and expressed my thanks fo!* her condescension, and since 
that, by flattery and management, she has continued to 
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dre^ my daughters for me ; aud, I must say, that I do 
believe it has been owing to her exquisite taste that my ^ 
daughters have gone ofl' so ivell.' 

“‘Well, you have managed adniiraWy,* repjlied Mrs. 

Germane ; ‘ but, my dear Lady M , what will you do 

with lier now P’ 

“ * Oh,* replied Lady M— * as Amy will now come 
out, I shall retain her in my employ until she is disposed 
of ; and then * 

“ ‘Yes, then will be the difficulty,* replied Mrs. Ger- ‘ 
mane ; ‘ after having allowed her to live bo long with you 
as a visitor, I may say, how will you get rid of her P’ 

Why, I was puzzling myself- about that, and partly 
decided that it should be done by mortifying her, and 
wounding her feelings, for she is very j)roud ; but, for- 
tunately, I have found out something which I shall keep 
to myself, until the time comes, and then I can dismiss 
her at a moment’s warning.* 

“‘Indeed!’ said Mrs. Germane, ‘what could you have 
found out P’ 

“ ‘ Well, I w^ill tell you j but you must not mention it 
again. My maid entered the room the other day, when 
mademoiselle was receiving a yoimg man who called upon 
her, and she found them kissing/ 

“ ‘ You don’t say so 1’ 

“ ‘ Yes, a kiss was given, and my maid saw it, Nowr, I 
can easily make it appear that my maid never mentioned 
it to me till the time that it may be convenient to make 
use of it, and then I can send her away j and if any ques- 
tions are asked, hint at a little impropriety of conduct.’ 

“ * And very properly too,* replied Mrs. Germane. 

‘ Had I not better hint a littl® beforehand to prepare 
people P’ 

“ ‘ Why, it may be as well, perhaps ; but be cautious, 
very cautious, my dear Mrs. Germane.* 

“ Mademoiselle de Chatencouf, I am sony that I am 
obliged, in doing my duty to you, to expose mamma,’* 
said Amy, rising up from her chair^ “ but I am wore that 
you could not be guilty of any impropriety, and Ivrill not 
allow you to he accused of it, if it is to bo preventeiL*’ 

“ Many thanks,” replied 1. “ My dear Amy, yd^ have 
behaved like a kmd friend. have only, in duty 
self, to clear up the charge against mo, of impropvl^#; 
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You must not imapne me guiltjr of tliat. It is true that 
your mother's maid did come in when a youngAlad of 
seventeen, who waa grateful to mo for the interest I took 
in his welfare, and who was taking leave of me at the 
time, did raise my hand to his lips and kiss it, and had he 
done so before your mother, I should not have prevented 
it. This was the kiss which, as your mother asserts, 
passed between us, and this is the only impropriety that 
took place. Oh, what a sad, treacherous, semsh, wicked 
world this is ! ” cried I, tlnppwing myself on the sofa, and 
bursting into tears. 

Amy was making ever^ attempt to console me, and 
blamiM herself for having maefe the communication, 
whei iSttdy M came down stairs into the room. 

What is all this ? what a scene ! ” exclaimed slio. 
‘‘Mademoiselle do Chatenc&uf, have you had any bad 
newsP” 

“ Yes, my lady,’* replied I, “ so bad that I am under 
the necessity of leaving you directly.** 

“ Indeed ! may I inqiiiro wdiat has happened P" 

“No, my lady, it is not in my power. to tell you. I 
have only to repeat, that I must, with your permission, 
leave this house to-morrow rooming.** 

“ Well, mademoiselle/’ replied her ladyship, I do not 
"want to pry into your secrets, but this I must say, that 
where there is concealment, there must bo wrong ; but I 
liavc lately discovered bO much, that I do not wonder at 
concealment — nor am I, indeed, surprised at your wish to 
leave me.” ® * 

“ Lady M— replied X, haughtily, “ I have never 
done anythin*? during the time that I have been under 
your roof which I have to Idush for — nor indeed anything 
lhat requires conceabnent. This I can proudly say. If I 
conceal now, it is to spar© others, and, I may add, to spare 
you. Do not oblige me to say more in presence of your 
daughter- It will be sufficient for me to hint to you, that 
I am now aware why I was invited to your house, and 
what are your plans for dismissing mo when it suits you.” 

“ Eaves-dropping, then, is a portion of your character, 
mademoiselle,’* cried Lady colouring up to the 

temples. ^ 

“ No, madam, such is not xlte case, and that is all the 
answer I shall give ; it is sulScient for you that you are 
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exposc'd, and I do not envy jour present feeungs. I hare 
only to repeat, that 1 shall leave this house to-morrow 
morninl, and I will not further trouble your ladyship with 
my company*” 

I then walked out of the room, and as I passed Lady 

M , and observed her confusion and vexation, I felt 

tliat it was she who was humiliated, and not me. I went 
up to my room and commenced* my preparations for irn- 
Tiicdiate departure, and had been more than an hour busy 
iu packing up, when Amy came into my room* ‘ 

“ Oh Valerie, how sorry T atA — but you have behaved 
as I think that you ought to have done ; and how very 
kind of you not to say that I toUl yon. My mother was 
so angry affccr you left ; said that the maids must have 
been listening, and declares she will give them all waruf 
ing ; hut I know tliat she will not do that.* She spoke 
about your meeting a young man, and kissing going on ; 
but you have alreat^ explained all that.” 

“ ATny,”*replied 1, after 1 am gone, take an opportu* 

nitj'' of saying to I^ady M , that you mentioned this to 

me, and tell her that my reply was, if Lady M-~- knew 
who that young man was, now ho is counooted, and how 
large a fortune he will inherit, she would be very glad 
to sec liim kiss one of her daughter's hands with a dif- 
ferent feeling from that which induced him to kiss mine.” 

1 will, depend upon it,” said Amy ; “ and then mamma 
will think that she has lost a good husband for me.” 

“ She will meet him some of these days,” replied I ; 
“ and what is i^ore, he will defend me any attack 
inado on that score.” 

‘‘ I will tell her that, also,” said Amy, " it will make 
Jier careful of what she says.” 

One of the servants then knock eel at the door, and said, 
that Lady M-— wished to see Miss Amy. 

“ Wish me good-bye now,” said I, “ for you may not 
be permitted to see me again.” 

The dear girl embraced rao cordially, and with tears in 
her eyes, left the room. I remained tiU I had finished 
padiing, and tlien saj down. Shorty afterwards her lady- 
ship’s maid oamo in, and delivered mo an envelope from 
her ladyship, enclosing tho salary due to me, with Lady 
compliments writtem outside. 

I saw no more of Lady M or her daughter that 
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evening. 1 w^^nt to bod, and, as in my former changes, I 
reflected what steps I should take. As for the treatment 
I had received, 1 was now to a certain degree hardened to 
it, and my feelings certainly were not so acute as when, 
the first time, I had received a lesson of what I might 
expect through life from the heartlessness and selfishness 
of the world ; but in the pjrosent case there was a difficulty 
which did not exist in the "former — T was going away with- 
out knowing where I was to go. After a little thought, I 
determined that I would seek Madame Grironao, and 
ascertain whether she coifld not receive me until I had 
derided upon my future plans. 

My thoughts then recurred to other points. I recol- 
lected that I had to meet Mr. Selwyri and Lionel, in 
Baker-street, and I resolved that I would go there v ith 
my effects early the next morning, and leave them in 
charge of the cook, who w^as taking care of the house. 1 
calculated also the money that I had in possession and in 
prospect. 1 had such a good stock of clothes when I came 
to England with Madame Bathurst, that I had no occasion, 
during the two years and more that I had now been in 
England, to make any purchases of consequence— indeed, 
I Imd not expended more than the twenty pounds T had 
brought with me. I had received some few presents from 

Lady M and Madame Bathurst, and a great many 

from Lady R— Altogether, I calculated that I had 
about two hundred and sixty pounds in my desk, for Lady 
B/— — had given me one hundred pounds for only a por- 
tion of the year , then there was the five ^undred pounds 
which she had loft mo, besides her wearing apparel and 
trinkets^ which last I knew to be of value. It -was a little 
fortune to one in my position, and I resolved to consult 
Mr. Sdlwyn as to the best way of disposing of it. Having 
wound up my meditations witn the most agreeable portion 
of them, I leil asleep, and in the morning woke up re- 
freshed. 

Lady M 's maid, who had always been partial to 

me, for I liad taught her many things valuable to a lady’s- 
mmd, came in early, tod said that she knew that 1 was 
going away, which she regretted very much. I replied 
that X should leave as soon as possible, but 1 wanted some 
breakfast. This she brought np.to my room. 

I had not finished when A^y cume in the room and 
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gaiifl, ** I have permission to come and wish you eot^d-bye, 
Valerie. ; I told mamma what you said about the person 
who was seen to kiss your hand. ?be acknowledges now 
that it was your hand that was kisseu, and she was so as- 
tonished, for she knows *hat you never tell stories ; and, 
what do you think, she oesired me to find out what was 
the young gentleman’s name that had so large a fortune. 
I said I would if I could, and so I will, by asking you 
outright^ not by any other means. ^ I don't want to 
know his name,’*^ continued she, Jaughing, ** but I’m sure 
mamma has in' her mind fixed upon Yiim for a husband foi* 
me, and would now give the world tiuit you were not 
poing away, that through you he might be introduced to 
her.” 

“ I cannot toll you, my dear," replied X. “ I am not at 
liberty to mention it at present, otherwise I would wdth 
pleasure. I am going now. May God bless you, my 
dearest, and may you always continue to be the same 
trank and amiable creature that you are now ! I leave 
you witii regret, and I pi*ay earnestly for your happiness, 
jfou have made mo very happy by telling mo that your 
mamma acknowledges that it was my hand that was 
kissed ; after that, she will hardly attempt to injure me, as 
she proposed. 

“ Oh no, Valerie, I think she is afraid to do so now. 
This young man of fortune has made her think differently, 
lie would, of course, protect you from slander, and expose 
her if she attempted it. Then, good-bye.” 

We eTnbra<'ed, fnd then I ordered a hackney coach to 
ho called, and drove with ray luggago to llaker-street. 
The cook welcomed mo, saying that $he expected my 
coming, as Mr. Selwyn had cSlcd^to tell her of Lady 

It *g death, and that when she asked' to whom she was 

to look for her wages, he had told her that I wus the 
person wdio was to settle all her ladyship’s affairs, as 

overytliing was left on my bands. She sliowed me a letter 
from Martha, Lady 11— — ’s maid> by which I found that 
they would probably arrive in Baker-stareet that very day, 
with all lier ladyshipVeffoets. 

‘*1 supple ypu will sleep here, mips?" said the cook* 
I have aired your bed, and your room is ready." 

I replied that I wbhed to do so for a night or two^^ at 
all eventSi asl Imd h good deal to attend to, but that Mr. 

L 
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Seli^n would rail at one c'dock, and tliat I would speak 
to him on the subject. 

I bad requested Lionel to call at twelve, an hour pre- 
rious to Mr. Selwyn, that I mitjht make him acquamted 

with the contents of Lady B papers addressed to me. 

He was punctual to the time, and I shook hands with him, 
saying, “ Lionel, I congratulate you, at now liaving proofs 
of your being the nophew of Lady B— , and also at her 
having left you considerable property. You will bo sur- 
prised to bear that she h^.s appointed me her executrix.'* 

“I am not at all surprised,” replied Lionel; am 
sure she has done a wnse tiling at last.” 

“ That is more than I am,” replied I ; “ but I appreciate 
the compliment. But, Lionel, there ia no time to be lost, 
as Mr. Selwyn, the lawyer, is coming here at one o’cloek, 
and before he comes I w'ish you to ro^ul over Lady 
Br- — 's confession, if I may so call it, wliicli will explain 
the motives of her conduct towards you. I am afraid that 
it will not extenuate her conduct ; but recollect that she has 
now made all the reparation in her power, and that wo 
must forgive as w© hope to bo forgiven. Sit down and 
read these papers, while I unpack one or two of my boxes 
upstairs.” 

“ The last time that we were here, I corded them up for 
you. Miss Valerie ; I hope that you will allow me to assist 
you again,” 

“ Thank you, but you will have no time to read what 

L^y K has s^iid, and the cook and I can manage 

without you.” ^ ' 

I then left the room and went upstairs. I was still 
busy in my room when a knock at the street door an- 
nouneed the arrival Cif Mr. Selwyn, and I went down into 
^ Ih© drawing-room to meet him. I asked Lionel, yvhc' was 
walking up and down the room, whether he liad finished 
the j>ftpors, and he replied by a nod of t)ie head. The 
poor lad appeared very miserable, but Mr. Selwyn entered, 
and I could not say more to him. 

“ I hope I have 4iot kept you waiting, Mademoisollo do 
CbatenoBuf,” said he, 

Wo, indeed. I came Wre at ten o'clock, for I have 
left Lady M— — , and f may as well ask at once whether 
there is any objection to taking a bed in this house 
for a few nights P” 
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'^Objoctiou! Wlij;, mademoiselle, you are sole c^ecu- 
crix, and everything is at present yours, in fact, lor the 
time. You have, therefore, a right to take possession 
until he appears, and the will is proved/* 

“The hero is before you, Mr. Sol^ryn. Allow me to 
introduce you to Mr. Lionel Dempster, the nephew of 
Ladv II .** 

Mr. Selwyn bowed to Lionel, and congratulated him 
upon his accession to the property. 

Lionel returned the salute, and then said, “ Mademoi- 
selle ChatenoBuf, I am convinced that in this case Mr. 
Sehvyn must be made a party to all that has occurred. 
The reading of these papers has rather disturbed me, and 
it would be painful to me to hear everything repealed in my 

1 )resence, with your permission, I with walk out for an 
lour, and leave you to explain everything to Mr. Selwyn, 
for I am sure that I shall need his advice. Here is the con- 
fession of old Roberta, which I shall leave for his perusal. 
Good morning, then, for the present/' 

So saying, Lionel took up his hat and quitted the room. 
. “ He is a very prepossessing young man,’* observed Mr. 

Selwyn. “ What a line eye he has ! 

“ les/* replied I; “and r-ow that he has so large a 
property, others will find out that ho is {|i prepossessing 
young man with fine eyes; but sit down, Mr. Selwyn, for 
you have to listen to a very strange narrative/' 

When he had finished it, he laid it down on the table, 
saying, “ This is perhaps the strangest history that 1ms 
ever come to ray mowledge during thirty years of practice. 
And so ^he brought him up as a footman. I now recognise 
him again as the lad who has so often opened tlio door for 
me ; but I confess I never should fcavo done so if I had 
not lieard what you have now communicated." 

“ He was always much above bis posit ion/’ replied I. “ He 
is very clever and very amiisiog ; at hwiat I found him so 
v\hon he served me in his m^mal capi>4*ity, and certainlr 
was much more intimate wdth him than J ever thought ^ 
could be With a servant. At i J1 events, Ins education has 
not been neglected.” 

“ Strange I vpiw strange ! ” observed Mr. Selwyn, ^•this 
is a curious worid; but I fear tlmt his history cannot be 
kept altogether a secret; for you must recollect, madeiAoi- 
lelie, that lua father'g property must be claimed, and no 
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doubt it will be disputed. I must go to Boctora’ Com* 
mous and search out the will, at once, of Colonel Dempster ; 
he intends, as I presume he docs by what he said just 
now, to employ me. After all, it will, if known, be but a 
nine days* wonder, and do him no harm ; for he prores his 
birth by his appearance, and his breeding is so innate as 
to have coimuered all his disadvantages/’ 

“ When I knew him as a servant, I thought him an in- 
telligent and witty lad, but I never could have believed 
that he would have beeoiflo so improved in such a short 
time: not only his manners, but his language is so 
different/* 

“ Tt was in him,** replied Mr. Selwyn ; ‘‘ as a domestic, 
the manners and language of a gentleman would have 
been out of place, and he did not attempt them ; now that 
he knows his position, be has called them forth. Wo 
must find out this Mrs. Green, and have her testimony as 
soon as possible. Of course, after the deposition of old 
Eoberts, Sir Thomas Moystyn will not be surprised when 

I communicate to him the confession of Lady il , and 

the disposition of her property. In fact, the only difficulty^ 
will be in the recovery oi the property of his father, 
Colonel Dempster, and-—** 

A knock at tlie street door announced the return of 
Lionel. When be* entered the room, Mr. Selwyn said, 

“ Mr. Dempster, that you arc the nephew of Lady 

II , to whom she has noqueathed her property, and 

what was your own, is sufficiently established in my 
opinion. I will therefore, with your permission, read her 
]a(^ship’s will.*’ 

Lionel took a seat, and the will was read. When it was 
finished, Mr. Selwyn^said, 

‘•Hating been Lady H -’s legal adviser for many 

years, I am able to tell you, within a trifle, what property 

J ou will receive. There are £67,000 three percents ; this 
ouse and furniture, u hich I purchased tne lease of for 
her, and which is only saddled with a ground-rent for the 
next forty years ; and I find a balance of £1,200 at the 
banker’s. Your father’s property, Mr. Dempster, of 
course, I know nothing about, but will ascertain this to- 
morrow by going lo Doctors’ Commons. I think I may 
venture to assure the executrix that she will run no risk 
in allowing you to take any sum of money you may 
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roquiro from tUe balance in tlie bank, as soon as the 
13 proved,^bieh had bettor bo done to-morrow, if it suits 
Mademoiselle de Chatenoeuf.” 

. ** Certainly,** replied I ; “ I am anxious to get rid of my 
Inist as soon as possible, and give Mr. Dempster pos- 
session* There is a tin box of papers, Mr. Selwyn, which 

I cannot get at till the return of Ladjr B 's maid, as 

the keys are with Lady T3L- ^*8 eflects, which she is 

bringing home with her.” 

“Yes, they will no doubt bg important,** replied Mr. 
Selwyn ; “ and now, Mr. Dempster, if you are in want of 
any ready cash, I shall be your banker with pleasure till 
you can nave possession of your own.” 

“ I thank you, sir, I ant not in w^ant of any,” replied 
Lionel, “ for the present ; but, as soon as I may be per- 
mitted to have money from the bank, I shall be glad, as it 
is not my intention to remain in England.’* 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed L 

“No, Mademoiselle Valerie/* said Lionel. “ I am but 
too well aware of many deficiencies whicli must arise from 
the position I hare been so long in, not to wish to remedy 
them as soon as possible ; and, oefore I appear as the heir 

of Lady R it is my intention, as soon as I can, to go 

to Paris, and remain there for two years, or pcrlmps, until 
I am of age ; and I think in that tune to Improve myself, 
and make myself more what the son of Colonel Dempster 
should be. I am young yet, and capable of instruc- 
tion.” 

“ You propos#a very proper step, Mr. Dempster,** said 
Mr. Selwyn ; “ and during your absence all legal proceed- 
ings will bo over, and, if the whole affair is made public, 
it will be forgotten again by the tiaae that you propose to 
return* I am sure tSiat the executrix will be most happy 
to forward such very judicious arrangements. I will now 
take my leave, and oeg Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf to 
meet me at Doctors* Commons at three o'clock to-morrow ; 
that will give me time to look for Colonel Dompstet’s 
will. Gt)od momingr mademoiselle > good morning, Mr. 
Dempster.** ^ 

Mr, Selwyn went out, and left us alone. 

^•‘Ma^ X ask, Miss Valerio, whether you have left Lady 

“ Yes,*\ replied I; and I told him what bad paasedi 
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addings I stay here for a night or tiro, and shall go then 
to Madame Giroriac's.” # 

Why not slay here altogether P I hope you will, X 
shall go abroad as soon as possible.” 

“ xes, and you are right in so doing ; but, Lionel, you 
forget that my duty as executrix will be to make the best 
of the estate for you until you are of age, and this house 
must be let furnished ; Mr. Sehvyn told me so while you 
were away ; besides, I am not a young lady of fortune, 
but one most uufortunatcfcly dependent upon the caprices 
of others, and I must submit to my fate.” 

Lionel made no reply for some little while, and then ho 
said, 

'* I am Tcrv glad that Lndy 31 has shown the high 

opinion she had of you ; but I cannot forgive her treat- 
ment of my mother. It was too cruel ; but i had better 
not talk any mofe about It ', and I am sure, Miss Vah^rie, 
you must be anxious to be alone. Good afternoon, Miss 
Valeric.” 

“ Good-bye, Lionel, for the present,” replied L ''By 
the bye, did the cook recognieo youP” 

“ Ve« j and I told her that I liad given up going out to 
bervice.” 

" I think that you liad better not come here, Lionel, till 

I have dismissed l ady 11 *s maid, whicli 1 ’shall do the 

after her arrival. I will meet you at Mr. Selwyn’s 
office — it will be better.” 

To this Liouci agreed, and we parted. 

The next day the will was proved, and*Mr. Selwyn then 
informed us that he had found the will of the late Colonel 
Bempsier, which had left his property to his child unborn, 
as might be supposoi, with a jointure on. the estate, 
which was entailea. The will, in eonae<iuenct? of the sup- 
posed non-existonco of Lionel, had been proved by the 
next of kin, a gentleman of largo property, and of whom 
report spoke highly- It was the intention of Mr. Selwyn 
to communicate with him directly . The probate duty, &c*, 

had required a large portion of the £1.200 loft m the 
bank, but there was still enough to meet all Lionefs wants 
for a year, if he wisbed to go abroad immediately ; and 
another dividend w'ould bo due in a month, bo that there 
could be no difficulty. explained all thia 

drove to his ohambciWi whero t signed some papers a*, 
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his request, and Lionel received a cheque on the bank, and 
I sent, byJ\lr. Selwyn, instructions to meet his drafts fo>' 
the future. 

This aflair being arranged, Lionel stated his intention 
of quitting immediately for Paris. He said that ho would 
go for Ills passport that afternoon, as there was time 
enougli left for him to give in his name at the office ; and 
tliat lie would call to-morrow afternoon to bid me farowelL 
He then took his leave, and left ino with Mr. Selwyn, 
witli whom I had a. long conversation, during which I 
stated to him that I had some money of my own, as well 

as what had been left me by Lady If , which I wished 

to put in safety. He recommended that I should lodge 
wluit I then had at a banker’s, and, as soon as liad re- 
ceived the rest, he would look out for a good mortgage for 
me. He tiien handed me into a coach, and bade mo fare- 
well, stating that he w^oidd call on the dav after the mor- 
row, at three o’clock, ns ' by that time Ladfy K ’s maid 

must have arrived, and I ^lould have obta'ined possession 
of the key of the tin box, the papers in wdxich he was 
anxious to examine. 

Ou my return to Baker-street, I found that Lady 

H ’s maid had arrived, and I of course immediately 

took possession of everything. I then paid.her her wages, 
and dismissed her, giving her permission to remain and 
sleep in the house, and promising her a character. It 
appeared very summary to dismiss her so soon, but I was 
anxious she diould not see Lionel, and I told her that, as 
executrix, I was* not warranted in keeping her a da^^ 
longer than ivas necessary, as I w^as* answ'orahlo for all 
expenses. Having now the keys, I Was able to examine 
everything. I fitst found the tin boi, with various papers 
in it ; among others, a packet, on which w^as written, 
“ Papers relative to my' sister Ellen and her chUd.” I 
thought I w^ould not open them till Mr. Selwyn was pre- 
sent, as it might appear as if 1 was curious ; so llaid them 
aside. I then despatched the cook with a note to Madame 
Gironac, requesting that she w^ould c^me and spend the 
evening with me, os I had much to communicate to her 
Indeed, I felt duB alone in such a large house, and I also 
felt the want of a since^ friend to talk with. 

Having nothing better to do, X opened the various 
drawers and cupboards which coniain^ tho apparel, 
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of Lady R , and found sucli a mass of things that I 

was astonished In her whimsiciil way, she had at times 
purchased silks and Tarious jewels, which she had never 
mado use of, but thrown on one side. There were more 
stuffs for making up dresses than dresses made up, — I 
should say nearly double. I found one large bundle of 
point-lace, some of it of ‘great beauty, which I presume 
had belonged to her mother, and of other laces there was 
a great quantity. The jewels which she had taken abroad 
w ith her were very few, ^and such as she wore in com- 
mon ; lier diamonds, and all that was of value, T knew she 
had sent to her banker's a day or two previous to her 
departure, and I thought I would w’^ait till I had seen Mr. 
Selwyn again before I claimed them. 

Madame Giron ac came as requested, and T then com- 
municated to her all tliat had taken place. She was 
delighted at my good fortune, and said she hoped that I 
would now come and live with tliem, as 1 had the means 
of living, without being subject to the' caprices of others ; 
but I could give no answer till I knew wliat my property 
might amount to. All I could promise was, to go to her 
as soon as I had finished ray ousiness in Baker-street, 
and then I would afterwards decide what steps it would 
be advisable foj* me to take. , 

After a long conversation, during wliich Madame 
Gironac was as lively as ever, we separated, Madame 
Gironac promising to come and pass the next day with 
me, and assist me in looking over Lady B- — 's ward- 
robe. During the afternoon, I had sel^ted a good many 

of Lady B 's dresses, and some which did not please 

ray ta^i^, or had been much worn, 1 gave to her maid, on 
the following morningi before her departure. This pleased 
her very much, as she know that her mistress’s wardrobe 
had been bequeathed to me, and did not expect to obtain 
any portion of it ; but the drawers and closets were so 
loaded, that I could well afford to be generous. Madame 
Gironac came to breakfast the next morning, accompanied 
by her husband, who was delighted to see me, and having 
as usual quarrelled, after their fashion, he bounced out 
the room, declaring that ho pover Would see that odious 
little woman any mdre. 

“ Oh, Mpnsiemr Gironac, you forget you promisod'to 
come and dine herd/' 
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“ Weli, well, BO I did; but, MademoLsclle Valeric, tliat 
promise has preveuted a soparatiou/* 

It is very unlucky that you asked him. Mademoiselle 
Valerie,” replied hig wife, “ all my hopes are destroyed 
Good-bye, Monsieur Gironao, and be grateful that you 
have been prevented from committing a folly ; now go, we 
are to be very busy, and don't want you.’* 

“ I will go, madam ; and hear me,*’ said Monsieur 
Gironac, with mock solemnity ; as I lire, I will not 
return — till dinner-time.** 

He then bounced out of the room. We then proceeded 
to sort and arrange. Madame Gironac, who w'as a good 
judge, stated the Sices to be worth at least £20Q, and the 
other articles, such as silks, &c., with the dresses and 
lace, at about £100 more. The laces and silks not made 
up she proposed selling for me, which she said that she 
could to various customers, and the dresses and lace she 
said could bo disposed of to a person she knew, who 
gained her livelihood by remaking up such things. 

^Vo were thus employed, W'hen Lionel called. He had 
obtained his passport, and liad come to wish me good-bye. 
When he rose to say farewell, he said, 

Miss Valerie, I can hardly say what my feelings are 
towards you. Your kindness to me when I was a supposed 
footman, and the interest you always took in anything 
concerning me, have deeply impressed mo with gratitude 5 
but 1 feel more. You are much too young for my mother, 
but I feel the reverence of a son, and if I did dare to use 
the expression# I feel towards you, what 1 think are the 
feelings that a brother should have towards a sister.” 

I am flattered by your saving so, Lionel,” replied I. 
** You are now in a much high^ gositioji, or rather soon 
will be,, than I shall ever obtain m this world, and that 
YOU have such feelings towards me for any little kindness 
J have shown to you, is highly creditable to your heart. 
Have you any letters of introduction to any one in Paris P 
but now I think of it, you cannot well have.” 

“ Ho,” re^ed he j may hayc by-and-by, but how 
could I possibly obtmn one at present ?** 

A thought struck me. 

Well Lionel, you do not know my history; but I 
• was once very intimate with a lady at Paris, and although 
we parted bo^l friends, she has since written kindly to me» 
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and I believe Ler to have been Binccre m so doin^ij. I will 
give you a letter of introduction to her ; but do not blame 
me 1 have been deoeived in her a time/* 

I went to the table and wrote the following short 
note : — 

‘‘ Mt dhab Madams P*Albbbt, — 

“This letter will be presented to you by a Mr, Lionel 
Dempster, a young Englishman of fortune, and a great 
friend of mine. He is going to reside at Paris, to improve 
himself, until he comes oi’ ^e ; and 1 give him this intro- 
duction to you for Wo reasons ; the (irst, because I want 
to prove to you that, although my feelings would not per- 
mit mo to accept your last kind oiler, I have long for- 
gotten and forgiven nny little injustice you did me ; and 
the second, because I feel convinced that in your society, 
and that which you keep, he will gain more advantage 
than perhaps in jiny other in Paris. 

“ Yours, with esteem, 

“ VAtJEaiE DE Cjiatbn(Kijf/’ 

“ There, laonel, this may be of use to you ,* if not, write 
and let me know. You will, of course, let me hear from 
you occasionaDy ?** 

“ May heaven preserve you, Miss Valerie!'* replied 
Lionel. “ I only Lope the time may arrive when I may 
be able to prove my gratitude.” 

Lionel kissed iny hand, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he quitted the room. w 

“ lie is a charming young man,** said Madame Gironac, 
03 soon as the door \i’os shut 

He is d very superior young roan, in my opinion/’ 
replied Ij ^ and I am most anxious that he should do 
well, I did not tliink it possible that I ever could have 
written again to Madame d’Albret, but my good-will 
towards him induced me. Thpre is Monsieur Gironac*3 
knock ; so now for a quarrel, or a reconciliation^ which is 
it to hep** 

“ Oh, we must reconcile fiirat, mid thmi hiprea quarrel 
afterwards : that is the established rule/* 

Monsieur Gironac soon jomed us. We passed a very 
lively evening, and it was that I ohoiiild in three 

days take up my quarters at them hohae. 
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The next day Mr. Selwyn oallcd at tlie time appointed, 
and I made over to him the box and papers. He toid me 
that he had seen Mrs. Green, and had had her full con- 
fession of what took place, in eorroboratiou of all that was 
stated by Lady 11 — — and old lloberts, and that he had 
written to Mr. Armi^jer Dempster, who had succeeded to 
the property of Lionel’s father. • 

I then told him that X wished to go with him to the 
bank, to lodge the money I then Imd. and. to obtain 
Lady It— — ’s jewel-case which was deposited there, 

“Nothing like the time pr?sent,” said Mr. Selwyn; 

my carriage is at the door. I will have the pleasure of 
taking you there and then returning with you. But I 
have another appointment, and must bo so impolite as 
io request that you will hurry your toilet as much as 
possible.** 

TJjis w'as done, and in an hour I had lodged my money 
and obtained the jewel-cafie. 

Mr. Selwyn took mo back again, and, having put the 
tin box into the carriage, wished me farewell. 

I told him that I was about to take up my residence 
with the Gironacs, gave him their address, and then we 
parted. 

That evening I opened the jewehcass, and found it 
w'cll stocked. The value of its contents I- could not possi- 
bly be acquainted w ith ; but that so many diamonds and 
other stones were of value I knew w ell. I placed the 

other caskets of Lady B in. the case, and then pro- 

<jeeded to p^akop up my packages ready for transportation 
to Madame Gironac’s, for there were a great many trunks 
full. I occupied myself with this for the remainder of 
the time that I was in Baker-strqet, and when Monsieur 
Girouac and ins wife called, according to promise, to take 
me to their home, it required tw’o coaches, and w^ell 
loaded, to take all the luggage ; a third conveyed Mon- 
sieur and Madame Gironac, myself, and the jewel-case. I 
found a very choerfu\ room ‘prepared for me, and I had 
the pleasant feeling, as we sat dowp to our small dinner, 
that I had a home. > 

Madame Gironac was indefatigable in her exertions, and 
soon disposed of all the laces and wardrobe that I had 
decided upon rntting with, and I paid the sum that they 
realiaed, viz. 1:310, Into the banker's. * The disposhl m 
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the jewels was a more difficult affair, but they were valued 
by a friend of Monsieur Gironac’s, who had'once been in 
the trade, at £630. After many attempts to dispose of * 
them more favourably, I sticeeeded in obtainij»g for thorn 
the sum of £570. 

Mr. Selwyu had called upon me once or twice, and I 
had received my legacy, with interest ; deducting the 
legacy-duty of £50, it came to £458. I bid, therefore, tlie 
following sums in all ; £230 of my savings ; £310 for the 
wardrobe and laces, £670 for the jewels, and £458 for the 
legacy ; amounting in airxo £1,668, Who would have 
imagined, three months before, that I sliould ever liave 
possessed such a sum ? I did not, certainly. 

Mr. Sclwyn, stu soon as he knew what sum I had to dis- 
pose of, viz. £1 ,500, for I retained the £C8 for my expenses, 

J irocurcd me a mortgage at five per cent, ou excellent 
anded security ; and thus did the poor forlorn Valerie 
possess an income of £75 per annum. » 

As soon as this was all arranged, I felt a tranquillity I 
had not known before. I was now indepeudent, I could 
work, it is true, if I felt inclinedi and had an opportunity. 

I could, however, do without work. The Gironacs, finding 
that I insisted upon paying for my board, and knowing 
that I could nof afford it, agreed to receive forty pounds 
per annum — more they would not listen to. Oh ! what a 
balm to the feelings is the consciousness of independence, 
especially to one wlio had been treated as I iiad been. 
There were two situations to which I bad taken a violent 
abhorrence — that of a governess, and noi’r that of a milli- 
ner j and I thanked Heaven that I was no longer under 
any fear of being driven into cither of those unfortunate 
empWnients. For the first month that I remained with 
the Gfironacs, I absolutely did. nothing but enjoy my 
emancipation; after that, I began to talk over matters 
with Monsieur Gironac, who pointed out to me, that now 
that I could live upon my own means, I should endeavour 
to increase them, so as to still more at my ease. 

“ "V^at do you propose tliat I should do, then, mou« 
sieurP*' replied I; 

** I should propose that you establish yourself as a 
music-mistress, and give lessons on the pianoforio and 
singing. By Agrees you will get a c;oniiectioa» and you 
will atm be your own misfceas.” 
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And when yon have nothin*? else to do, mademoiselle, 
yon must make flowers in wax,’* said Madame Gironac. 

You make them so well, that I can always sell yours 
when I cannot my own.’* 

“ I mnst not interfere with you, Elise,” said I; “ that 
would be very ungrateful on my part.” 

Pooh — nonsense — there are* customers enough for us 
both.** 

“ I thought this advice to be very good, and made up 
niy mind to follow it. I had ngt monev sufficient to pur- 
chase a piano just then, as it would be five months before 
tlio half-year’s interest of the mortgage would be due ; so 
L hired one from a dealer with whom Monsieur Gironac 
was intimate, and practised several hours eveiy day. 
Portune appeared inclined to favour me, for I oDtained 
employment from four difterent channels. 

Tile first and most important was this : 1 went every 
Sunday to the Catholi'o Chapel with Madame Gironac, 
and of coufao I joined in the singing. On the third 
Sunday, as I was going out, I was toucEcd on the arm by 
one of the priests, who requested to speak with me in the 
vestry. Madame Gironac and I followed him, and he re- 
([iiested us to sit down. 

“ Who have I the pleasure of addressing P” said he 

to me. 

“ Mademoiselle de Chatonoeuf, sir,” replied I. 

“ I am not aware of yOur circumstances, mademoiselle,” 
said ho, “ but the name is one well known in France. 
Still those who^iold our best names are very often not in 
affluent circumstances in this country. I trust, let it bo 
aa it may, that you will not be oflended, but the fact is, 
^our singing has been much admiged, and we would wish 
for your service, gratuitous, if you are in good emeum- 
stances, but well paid for, if you are not, in the choir.” 

” Mademoiselle do Chateuceuf is not, I am sorrv to 
say, in. good circmnstancce, monsieur,” replied Madame 
Gironac. 

“ Then I will promise that she shall be well rewarded 
for li^r exertions, if she vill consent to sing in the chapel 
— but do you consent P” 

I have no objection, Bir,**" replied I. 

■' ** Allow me# then, to call the gentleman trho presides 
over^ho choir,” said the priest, going out. 
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“ Accept by all means, Mademoiselle ValeriOi. It will 
be an introduction for you as a music-mistress, and very 
advantageous." 

I agree with you,” replied I, and I like sbging 
sojcred music.” 

The priest returned with a gentleman, w^ho told me that 
he had listened u ith great pleasure to my singing, and 
begged, as a favour, that I would sing him a solo, which 
he had brought with liim. 

As 1 could sing at sight, I did so. lie was satisfied, 
and it was agreed that i should come on Saturday, at 
twelve, to practise with the rest of the choir. The follow- 
ing Sunday, X them, and also sang the solos. 

After the service was over, I received three guineas for 
my performance, and was informed that a similar sum 
would be given to me every Sunday on which 1 sang. 
My voice was much admired; and when it wns known 
that I gave lessons, I very soon had engagements from 
many Catholic families. My charges to them were mo- 
derate, — five shillings a lesson of one hour. 

The next channel was tlirough Monsieur and Madame 
Gironac. He recommended me to a gentleman whom he 
taught, as a music-mist for his sisters and daughters, 
and she to all her various customers and employers. I 
soon obtained several pupils by her exertions. life third 
was from an intimacy I had formed wiili an acquaintance 
of Madame Gironac, w'iih a Mademoiselle Adelc Chabot, 
who was of a good French family, but earning her liveli- 
hood aa a French teacher in one of the uost fashionable 
schools at Kensington. 

Through her roeommendation, I obtained the teaching 
of the young ladies at tj^e school, — but of her more here- 
after. Tho fourth channel was through the kindness of 
Mr, Solwyn, the lawyer, to whom I shall now again revert. 
I had several visits fronfi Mr. Selwyn after I hod left Baker- 
street, and on one of tjtese lie infomed me, that upon the 
proofs of Lionel Pempster^s identity being examined by 
the legal advisers of .Mr. Dempster, of Yorkshire, they 
were considered so positive, that the aforenamed gentle- 
man immediately came to terms, agreeing to give up the 
property to Lionel, provided, in eonsequonee of tile great 
improvements he had made, ho waa not ^ome upon for 
arrears of mcome aiiaing from it That Mr. oelwyn 
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advised this offer to be accepted, as it would prevent any 
exposure of Lady Brr — and the circumstances under 
wliich Lionel had been brought up, fn.'m being made 
public. Lionel had written to say that he was anxious 
that any sacrifice should be made rather than the affair 
should be exposed ; and the terms were coiisented to, and 
Lionel came into possession of further property to the 
arao’ont of £900 per annum. As we became more in- 
timate, Mr. Selwyn asked me many particulars relative to 
myself, and, by liis habit of cross-examining, soon gained 
the best portion of my history ; only one pomt I did not 
mention to him, — tluit my family supposed that I was 
dead. 


CHAPTER X. 

One day he came, ftccompanied by Mrs. Selwyn, who 
joined him very earnestly in requesting mo to pass a day 
or two with them at their country bouse at Kew. I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and they called for me in their car- 
riage on their w ay dosvn. It was summer time, and I wra» 
very glad to be out of liondon for a day or two. I found 
a charming family of two sons and three daughters, grown 
up, and wmo appeared very accomplished. Mr. I^lwyn 
then, for tlie first time, asked mo whether I was seitfed 
or not. 

I told him no,— that I w^as giving lessons in music — 
that I sang the chapel, ana Uiat I was laying by 
money. 

Ho said I was right, and that he hoped to he able to 
procure me pupils; **But now',’* said he, '‘as I did not 
know that you had a voice, X mifit he permifcted to hear 
it, as otherwise I shall not be able to make my report/" 

I sat dowm hninediately and sang, and he and Mrs. 
Selwyn, as well as the daughters, w^ere highly pleased 
with my performaneo. During my stay, Mr. Selwyn 
treated mo in, I may say, almost a ^parental manner, and 
extracted something more fmm me relative to my previous 
life, and he told me lliat he thought I had done wiseljr in 
remaining independent, and not again trusting to 

•M or Madame d'AJbret. I went afterwards several 

times to their town house, being invited to evening 
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parties^ and the people vrlio were there and heard my 
sent for me to teach their daughters. 

In SIX months after I had taken up my residence with 
the Qironacs, I was in flourishing circumstances. I had 

twentyeight pupils, tea at flTe shillings per lesson, and 

eight at seven shillings, and they took lessons twice a 
week. I had also a senooli for which I received about five 

f uineas per week, and the singing at the ehapcl, for which 
receiv^ three. In fact, I was receiving about eighteen 
pounds a week during the, winter season ; but it must be 
confessed that I worked hard for it, and expended two or 
three pounds a week in coaoh*hire. Nevertheless, although 
I now spent more money on my appearance, and had 
purchased a piano, before the year was over, I had paid 
£250 into Mr. Selwyn's hands to take care of for me. 
When I thought of what might have still been my posi- 
tion had it not been for the kmdness of poor Lady lir- — ; 
when I reflected how I hod been cast upon the world, young 
and friendless, by Madame d’Albret, and that I was now 
making money rapidly by my own exertions, and that at 
such an early age (for I was but little past twenty years 
old), had I not reason to be grateful? 1 was so, and most 
truly so, and, moreover, I was happy, truly happy. All 
my former mirth and vivacity, wmcii had been checked 
during my sojourn, in England, returned. I improved 
every day in good looks, at least so every body told mo but 
Mr. Selwyn ; and I gained that, which to a certain degree 
my figure required, more roundness and expansion. And 
this was che poor Valerie, supposed to havci been drowned 
in the river Seine ! 

I forgot to say, that aboui throe weeks after Lionel 
went to Paris, I received a letter from Madame d’Albret, 
in which she thanked me warmly for my having intro- 
duced the young Englishman to her, as slie took it as a 
proof of tny rcmiy having forgiven her what she never 
should forgive herself* She still indulged the ho^ that 
she might one day embrace mo. With respect to Lionel, 
she said that he appeared a modest, unassuming young 
lad, and that it should not be her fault if ho did not turn 
out an accomplished gentleman ; that ho had already the 
best fencing and music-Uwntejrs, and was working voiy 
^ hard at the language. As soon as he could ^eak j^enen 
" tolerably, ho was to commence German and Italian. Slio 
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Imd procured him ti. pension in an excellent French family^ 
and he appeared to he very happy. 

I could not help reflectin^t as x read the contents of this 
Ic'ttcr, upon the ^nge which hid taken place in Lionel 
Pempster, as soon os he found himself esictblished in his 
rights. !l^m an impudent, talkative page, he at once 
became a modest, respcctM, ^nd silent young man. 
What could have causea this ch^ge P ^ Was it because, 
Ti hen a page, he felt himself above his condition ; and 
now that ho had gained a name and for.tune, that be felt 
Jiimself beneath it P I decided, •when 1 remembered how 
anxious he was to improve hunself, that such was the case ; 
jiTid I further inferred that it showed a noble, generous, 
and sensitive mind. And I now felt very glad that I had 
M*ritten to Madame d’Alhret, and all my objections to 
Beeing her again were removed. Why sor because I was 
independent. It was my dependence that made me so 
proud and unforgiving. . In fact, I was on better terms 
with the world, now that I had somewhat raised myself 
hi it. I was one day talking over my life with Mr. 
Sclwyn, and after pointing out how I had been taken in 
by my ignorance and confidence } how much wiser I had 
become already from experience, and my hopes that I 
should one day cease to he a dupe, he replied, 

“ My dear Miss Valerie, do not say so. -To have been 
a dupe is to have lived j we are dupes when we are full of 
the hope and warmth of youth* I am an old man ; my 
profession has given me great knowledge of the world ; 
knowledge of the jvorld has made me cautious and indiffer- 
ent ; but tliis has not added to my happiness, although it 
may have saved my pocket. FTo, no; when wo arrive at that 
point, when we warm before no affemon, doubting its truth ; 
when we have gained this age-bough^experience, which has 
left our hearts as dry $8 the remainder bisenits Mer a long 
voyage— there is no happiness in this, Valerie. Better to 
be deceived and trust again, I almost wish that I could* 
now be the dupe of a woman or a false friend, for I should* 
then feel if I were young again.’* 

“ But, sir,” replied £ ” your conduct* is at variance with 
your langtiage; why me such kindness shown to me^ as® 
perfect stranger, lana one without claimd upon youP” 

“ You over-rate my little attention, my dear Valerie ; 
Lut‘ that proves that you have a grateftd heart. 1 apeak 

M 
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of myself as when in contact with the world. You forgot 
that t h^iYe domestic ties to which the heart is ever fresh. 
Were it not for home and the natural affections, we men 
would be brutes indeed. The heart, when in conflict with 
the world, may be compared to a plant scorched by the 
heat of the sun ; but, in the shade of domestic repose, it 
again recovers its freshness for the time." 

I have stated that, through the recommendation and 
influence of a Mademoiselle AdfeleChabot, I taught music 
at an establishment for TOung ladies at Kensington. It 
was what is called a Aiishing-school. The terms wore 
vei^ high, and the young ladies did not always sit down 
to boiled mutton y but, from what I learned from Adblc, 
in other points it was not better than schools in general ; 
but it had a reputation, and that was sufficient. 

One day, I was informed by Mrs. Bradshaw, the pro- 
prietress of the establishment, that I was to have a new 
pnpil the next quarter, which was very near ; and when 
it did arrive, and the young lady was brought in, who 
iihonld it be but Caroline, my former companion and pupil 
at Madame Bathurst’s P 

Valerie !*' exclaimed she, rushing into my arms. 

My dear Caroliao, this is an unexpected pleasure,*^ 
said I ; but how come you hero P” 

“ I will tell* you some day/* replied Caroline, not wish- 
ing to talk about her family while the teacher, who came 
m with her, was present. 

I hope Madamo Bathurst is well P^’ inquired 1. 

** Quite well, when 1 saw her last," said Caroline. 

“ Well, my dear, we must work, ana not talk, for my 
time is valuable," said I ; “so sit down, and let roe hear 
whether you have improved since I last gave you a 
lesson.” ' 

The teaoh^ then left the room> and Caroline, having 
run over a few bars, stopped, and said, “ I never can play 
till I have talked to you, Valerie. You asked me how I 
came here. At my own request ; or, if a §frl may use 
such language, because I insisted upon it. 1 was so un- 
pomfortgible at hoine^ that I could bear it no longer. I 
onust speak against mr father and mother — I cannot help 
it ; for it is impossible to be blind ; they are so strange, 
so conceited, so spoiled by prosperity, so haughty and 
imperious, and so rude and uncouth to any whom they 
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consider beneath them, that it is pmful to be in their 
company. Servants will not remain a month in the 
house — there is nothing but exchange, and eve^thing is 
uncomfortable. After having lived with my aunt Bathurst, 
who you ^ill acknowledge to be a lady in every respect, I 
really thought I was in a Jlopital de Such assump- 
tion, such pretension, such ^surdities, to aU which they 
wished to malce me a party. I have had a wilderness of 
governesses, but not one would or could submit to the 
humiliations wliich they were loaded with. At last, by 
rebelling in every way, I gained my point, and have 
escaped to schooL 1 feel that I ought not. to speak dis- 
paragingly of my parents ; but still I must speak the truth 
to you, although 1 would say nothing to others; so, do 
not be angry witli mo, Valerie.** ^ 

" I am more sorry that it is so, than that you should 
tell me of it, Caroliue; but from uhat I saw during 
my short vi&it, I can* fully give credit to all you have 
said.** 

“But is it not a hard case, Valerie, uhen you cannot 
respect your parents?’* replied Caroline, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ It is, my dear ; but still, on the whole, it is perhaps 
for the best. You were taken from your parents, and 
were well brought up ; you return to them, and find them 
many degrees below you in the scale of refinement, and 
therefore you cannot respect them. Now, if you had 
never left them, you would of course have remained 
down at their 4evel, and woxdd have respected them, 
having imbibed the same’ opinions, and perceiving notliing 
wrong in their conduct* jSTowi which of the two w ould 
you prefer, if you. had the power tg choose ?’* 

“ Most certainly to be as I am>'* replied Caroline ; “ but 
I cannot but grieve that my parents Aould not have been 
like my aunt Bathurst.” 

I agree with you in that feeling; but what is^— is, and 
wo must make £ne best of it. xou must excuse your 
parents* faults as much as you can, .since your education 
will not permit you to be blind to them, and you must 
treat them with 'respeot from a sense of duty.*’ 

“ That 1 have always done,” replied llaroline ; “ but it 
too often happens that I have to decide between the re- 
spo^I would show to my parents, and a sense of justice*. 
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or a love of truilt opposed to it-*that is the greatest 
difficulty.” 

“Very true,” replied I, “and in such cases you must 
act according to the dictates of your own cojascicnce.” 

“ Well/* replied Caroline, “ I think I have done wise in 
getting away altogether. I have seen little of my aunt 
Bathurst since you took me to my father’s house ; for, 
although some advances were made towards a reconcilia* 
tion, as soon as my aunt was told that my father and 
mother had stated that^I had been most improperly 
brought up by her, she was so angry at the false accusa- 
tion, that all intercourse is broken I fear, for ever. 
Oh, how I have longed to be with my aunt again ! But, 
Valerie, I never heard why you left her. Some one did 
say that you had ^ne, but why was not known.” 

“ I went away, Caroline, because I was no longer of any 
use in the house after you had been removed, and I did 
not choose to be an incumbrance to your aunt. X pre- 
ferred gaining my livelihood by my own exertions, as T 
am now doing, and to which resolution on my part, I am 
indebted for the pleasure of our again meeting.*^ 

“ Ah, Valerie, I never loved you so much os I did after 
1 had lost you,” said Caroline. 

“ That is generally the case, my dear,” replied I ; “ but 
now if you pease, we will try this sonata. Wo shall have 
plenty of time for talking, as we shall meet twice a week.” 

Caroline played the sonata, and then dropping her 
fingers on the keys, said, “ Now, Valerie, do you know 
what was one of jny wild dreams wbicJi assisted in in- 
ducing me to come hereP 1*11 tell you. I know that I 
shall never find a husband at my father’s house. AU well- 
bred people, if they <^poe go there, do not go a second 
time, andf, whatever may be the merits of the daughter, 
they have no time to find them out, and leave the house, 
with the supposition that she, having been educated in so 
bad a school, must be unworthy of notice. Now I mean- 
if 1 can, to elope from school, that is if 1 can find a gentle- 
man to my fiincy — wt to Qretna Green, but as soon as I 
am married, to go to my &tint Bathurst direct, and you 
know that once under a husband’s protection, my fkiher 
and mother have no control orer me. Will you assist my 
views, Valerie P It’s the only chance I hate of happt 
ness.*’ 
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A very pretty confession for a young lady, not yet 
eighteen,*’ replied I; “ and a very pretty question to put 
to me, who nav6 been your governess, Caroline. I am 
afraid that you must not look to me for assistance, but 
consider it, as you termed it at first, a wild dream.'* 

“ Nevertheless, dreams come true soihetimes,*’ replied 
Caroline, laughing; “and air I require is birth and 
character : you know that 1 must have plenty of money.” 

“ But, my dear Caroline, it is not people of birth and 
character who prowl round bqfurding-schools in search of 
heiresses.” 

“ I know that ; and that was why I asked you to help 
me. At all events, I'll not leave place till I am mar- 
ried, or going to be married, that’s certain, if I stay hcr^ 
till I’m twenty ‘five.” 

“Well, do not make rash resolutions; but surely, 
Caroline, you have not reason to complain of your parents’ 
treatment ; they are kind and ofiectionate towards you.” 

“ Indeed they are not, nor were they from the time that 
I returned to them with you. They try by force to make 
mo espouse their own incorrect notions of right and 
wrong, and it is one scene of daily altercation. They 
abuse and laugh at aunt Bathurst, I believe, on purpose to 
vex me ; and, having never lived with tl^em from my in- 
fancy, of course, when I met them, I had to learn to love 
them. I was willing so to do, notwithstanding their un- 
kindness to my aunt, whom I love so dearly, but they 
would not lot mo j and now I really believe that they care 
little about mef and Would care nothing, if 1 were not 
their only daughter, for you know, perhaps, that both my 
brothers ate now deadP’^ 

“ I knew that one was,*^ replied €. 

“ The other, William, died last year,” replied Caroline ; 
“his death was a release, poor fellow, as he had a com* 
plaint in the spine for many years. Do you know what I 
mean to do P I shall write to aunt Bathurst to come and 
see me.” 

“ Well, I think you will be right in so doing ; but will 
not your father andNoiother come to you P’* 

“ jSTo, for they are ve^ angry, and say, that until I 
come to my senses, and learn the difference between 
people who are somebodies, and people who are nobodios, 
thojiwill take no notice of me ; and that I may remain 
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here till I am tired ; whichi tli^ think I shall soon he, and 
write to oomo back affain. lllie last words of my father, 
when he brou^^ht me hero and left me, were, — ‘ I leave 
you here to come to your senses/ Jle was white with 
mfn^ev : but I do not wish to talk any more about them.” 

‘v‘ And your time is up, Carohne ; so vou must go 
and meJee room for another pupil. Miss Gtreares is the 
next/' 

Shortly after my meeting witli^ Caroline, I received a 
letter from Lionel, statmg that it was his intention to 
^ come over to England for a fortnight, and asking whether 
he could execute any commissions for me in faris, pre- 
vious to his departure. He also informed mo that he had 
^^eceivod a very kind letter from his uncle, the baronet, 
who had had several interviews with Mr. Selwyn, and who 
was fully satisfied with his identity, and acJcaowledgcd 
him as ms nephew* Tlxis gave me great pleasure. I re- 
plied to his letter, stating mat I should be most happy to 
see him, but that as for commissions. I was too poor to 
give him any. Madame d'Albrot liad sent her kind sou- 
venirs to me in Lionel's letter, and I returned them in 
my reply. Indeed, now that 1 was earning a livelihood, 
tund by niy own exertions, I felt that I was every dny 
adding $o my means and future independence, a great 
cliangb/ 1 may safely say for the better, took place in me. 
My pride was lessened, that is, my worst pride was super- 
seded by a more honest one. T had a strange revulsion 
in feeling toT^ards Madame d'Aibret, Madame Bathurst, 

and Lady M , and I felt that I could ^brrivo them all. 

I was no longer brooding over my dependent position, 
fancying, perhaps, insults never intended, or irritated by 
real sli^tS* Everythirg was oonleur de rose with me, 
and that couUn/n was reflected npon everything. 

Ah, Mademoiselle Valerie," said Madame Gironao to 
me one day, ** I had no idea when I first made your 
acquaintance that you were so witty. My husband and 
all the gentlemen say that you have plus d'esprit than 
any woman they ever conversed with." 

** When I first know you, Annette, I was not happy j 
now I am hamy, almost too happy, and that is the reason 
I am so gay.* 

And I don^t think you hate the men so much at you 
did," continued she. * 
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1 am ui a humoiir to hate nohody,” replied I. 

“ That is true ; and, Mademoiselle Vwerie, you will 
marry one of those days ; mind,” continued she, putting 
up her finger, I tell you so.” 

‘'And 1 tell you, no,” replied 1. ''I think there is 
only one excuse for a woman marrying, which is, when 
she requires some one to support her ; that is not my • 
case, for I thank Heaven I can support myself.” 

" Nous verrons,'* replied Madame Girouac. 

Caroline did, however, fin4 the restraint of a school 
rather irksome, and wished very much to go out with mc.|| 
When the holidays arrived, and the other young ladies 
had gone home, 1 spoke to Mrs. Bradshaw, and as she 
was very partial to me, and knew my former relations 
with Carolme, she gave her consent. Shortly afterwards, 
Mrs, Bradshaw accepted an invitation to pivss three weeks 
with some friends, and I then proposed that CaroUno 
should pass the remamder of the hohdays with me, to 
i\hich Mrs. Bradshaw also consented, much to Cai’ohne's 
delight. Madame Gironac had made up a bed for her in 
my room, and wc wore a very merry party. 

A few days after Caroline came to the house, Lionel 
made his appearance. I should hardly have believed it 
possible that he could have so improvedyin ap^arance in 
so short a time. He brought me a verj^kind letter from 
Madame d’Albret, in which she begged, as a proof of my 
having forgiven her, that I would not refuse a few pre- 
sents she had sent by Lionel. They were very beautifvL 
and expensive, •and, when I had had some conversation 
with Lionel, 1 made up my mind that I would not relum 
them, which certainl y I at first felt more inclined to do 
than to keep them. When Lionel took leave, promising 
to come to dinner, Caroline asked me who that gentle- 
manly young man was. I replied, that it w as a Mr. 

Lionel Dempster, the nephew of Lady E but 

further conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
young Mr. Selwyn, who come with a message from his 
father inviting me to Kew. I decMned the invitation, on 
the plea of Caroling being with me. Mr, Selwyn remained 
some time conversing with me, and at last inquired if I 
should like to go to we next meeting at the Horticultar& 
'Gardens, at the same time oSering nae two tickets. As 1 
was anxious to see the gardens, I accepted them. He tdd 
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mo that Ills father would call for ua, and his mother and 
sisters were to be there, and then he took Icare. 

“ Who is Mr. SelwynP” inquired Caroline. 

I told her. 

** Well,** said she, I have seen two nice young men 
this morning ; I don*t know which I like best, out 1 think 
Mr. Selwyn is the more ntanly of the two.” 

I should think so, too, Caroline,” replied I; “ Mr. 
Selwyn is twenty-four years old, I believe, and Mr. 
Denmster is younger, I tn^, than you are.** 

1 did not think: he was 86 young ; but, Valerie, are we 
not to go to the National Gallery 

“ Yes, when Monsieur Gdronac comes home to escort 
us ; we may as well put on our bonnets, for he will be here 
in a few minutes.” 

“ Oh, Valerie, how fortunate it was that T came to 
Mrs. BradshaVs,** said Caroline, and that I met you ! 
I should hare been moped, that is certain, if I had not •, 
but now I’m so happy— that’s Monsieur Glronac’s knock. 

m sure. 

But Caroline was wrong, for it was MademoiseUe 
Chabot, of wjiom I have before spoken, who made her 
appearance. MademoiseUe Chabot was an acquamtance 
of Madame Giropac, and it was through my having become 
intimate with h^r, that I obtained the teaching at Mrs. 
Bradshaw’s. Adfele Chabot was a very pretty person, 
thoroughly French, and dressed with great taste. She 
was the resident French teacher in Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
establishment ; and, although twonty-fivsfc. yeaifs old, did 
not look more than eighteen; she was very amusing and 
rather wild, although she looked very demure. I never 
thought that there wastfauythiug Wrong in Ad^le, but, at 
the same time, I did not consider that Caroline would 
derive any good from her company,' as Caroline required 
to be hold in chedk: it was. But, as is usually the case, 
the more I attemf^iod to check any intimacy between 
them, the more intimate th^ became. AdMe was of a 
good family ; her father had iwen at Montmartre, when 
the allies entered Paris after the battle of Waterloo : but 
the property left was very small to be divided among a 
large family, and oonsequ^tiiy Adhle had first gone out as 
a governess at Paris, and nlt^ate^ accepted the situation 
she now held. She spoke Bnj^h remark^^Iy welU 
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indeed, better tliAn I ever heard it spoken by a Preach < 
woman ; and overybo^ said so as tWl as mo. 

“Well, AdMe, I thought you were at Brighton,” sasd 
Caroline. 

“ I was yesterday, and I am here to-day ; I am come to 
dine with you,” replied AdMe, taking oft her bonnet and 
shawl, and smoothing her hair before tne glass. “ Where*8 • 
Madamo Gironac P" 

“ Gone out to dye a lesson in flower-making,” replied I, 

“ Yes, she is like the littl%buBy bees, always on the 
wing, and, as the hymn says^ ^ How neat she spreads hciw 
wax !* and Monsieur, where is he P” 

“ Gone out to give a lesson, also,” replied I. » 

“ Yes, he’s like the wind, always blowing, one hour the 
flute, another the French hom, tlien the bassoon or the 
bugle, al^^ ays blowing and always shifting from one point 
to the other ; never a calm with him, for when he comes 
home there’s a breeze, with his wife, d raimahle, to be 
sure.’^ 

“Yes,” replied Caroline, always blowing, but never 
coming to blows.” 

“ xou are witty, Mademoiselle Caroline,” said Ad^le, 

“ with your paradox. Do you know that I had an ad- 
venture at Brighton, and I am taken f<^r you, by a very 
fashionable young man P ” 

“ How can you have been taken for me P” said Caroline. 

“ The gentleman wished to find out who I was, and I 
\^^ould not tell him. He inquired of the chambermaid of 
the lodging-house, and bribed her, I presume, for the 
next day sue came up to my room and asked me for my 
card, that her mistres# migut write my name down cor- 
rectly in the book. Fknew th^ the mistress had not 
sent her, as I had, by her request, entered my own name 
in the book three days before, and I was therefore certain 
that it was to find out who I was for the genilcmaHi^L who 
followed me everywhere. I recollected Aat I had a enret 
of yours in my case, and I gave it to her very quietly, 
ana she walked off with it^ The next day, when I was at 
the library, the gentleman addressed me by your name ; 
I told him that it was not my name, and requested that he 
would not address me again. When I left Brighton Veater-r 
day, I discovered the chambermaid copying mo addresses 
I had put on my trunks# which was your name, at 
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Mrs. 13radsliaw*s ; so now 1 think we shall have some 
fun.** • 

“ But, my dear Adfele, you have not been prudent ; you 
may compromise Carolme very much/' said 1 j “ recollect 
that men talk, and something unpleasant may occur from 
this want of discretion on your pai't/* 

Be not afraid, Valerie*; I conducted myself with such 
prudery that an angel's character could not sulTer." 

I do not mean to hint otherwise, Adble ; but still 
you must acknowledge th#t you have done an imprudent 
thing/* 

’ “ Well, I do confess it ; but, Valerie, every one has not 

your discretion and good sense. At all events, if I see or 
near any more of the gentleman, I can undo it again,— 
but that is not very iikSy/* 

“ We have had two gentlemen hero to-day, Adelo," 

said Carolme, "and one dines with us.” 

** Indeed ; well, I’m in demi-ioihite, and must remain 
so, for I cannot go all the way back to Mrs. Bradshaw's 
to dress.” 

** He is a very handsome young man, is be not, 
Valerie ? '* 

” Yes/' replied I, ** and of large fortune, too/' 

” Well, I eh^ll not have a fair chance, then,” said 
AdHe, “ for back i cannot.” 

** ^^ow, Adelc, you know how much more becoming the 
demi-toiUUe is to you than the evening dress,” replied 
Caroline, “ so don't pretend to deny it/' 

** I deny nothing, and 1 admit nothingjS* replied Adele, 
laughing, except that I am a woman, and now draw 
your own inferences and conclusioi^e*— ce 4aaU* 

Wo had a very pleasant dinner-party. Adele tried to 
iiirt with Liond, but it was in vam. He had no atten- 
tions to throw away, except upon mo ; once he whispered, 
“ I should not feel strange at b©big seated with others, 
but to be by ^Our side does make mo awkward. Old 
habits are strong, and every now and then I find myself 
jumping up to ohanga your plate/* 

” It's a great pleasure to me, Lionel, to find you in the 
position you are entitled to your birth. You will 
soon sit down with pec^le of more cpnsequence than 
Valerie de Ohatenoeuf/* 

“ But never with any one that I shall esteem or 
respect so tiuqjh, be they who thejr may,** replied Lionel, 
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During dinner, 1 mentioned that Mr. Selwyn had called 
and engaged Caroline and me to go to the horticultoi^ 
fSte. 

I wish Madame Gironac was going,” continued 

she is 80 fond of flowers.” 

Never mind, my dear Valerie ; I will stay at home 
and earn some money.” * ^ 

Madam,” cried Mnnaieur Gironac, pretending to be 
veiT angry, and striking with his fist on ike table so as to . 
mate au the wine-glasses riiig, ** you shall do no such * 
thing. You shall not always oppose my wishes. Yoii| 
shall not stay at home and earn some money. You shali 
go out and spend money. Yes, madam, I wdl be obwed ; 
you shall go to the horticultural li&te, and I invite Mon- 
sieur Lionel and Mademoiselle Ad^le to come with us, 
that they may witness that 1 am the master. Yes, 

madam, rcaistance is ageless. Yoa slmll go ia a remise 

de mr, or glass-ooachi as round as a pumpkin ; but you 
shah not go in glass slippers, like Cmderella, because tney 
are not pleasant to walk in. How Cinderella danced in 
them has always been a piusde to me, ever since I Was a 
child, and of what kind of glass they were made.” 

** Perhaps isinglass,” said Lionel. 

“ No, sir, not isinglass 5 it must havcvbeen fairy glass ; 
but never mind. I ask you, Madame Gironac, whether 
you intend to be an obement wife, or intend to resist my 
commands P ” 

“ Barha/re** replied Madame Gironac, ** am T then to 
bo forced to g(^to a fSte I Ah, cruel man, youll break my 
heart ; but I submit to my unhappy destiny. Yes, I will 
go in the remue de pity me, my good friends, but 
you don't know that man-” a 

‘‘ I am satisfied with your obedi^e, madam, and now 
I permit you to embrace me.” 

Madame Gironac, who was delighted at the idea of going 
to the f6te, ran to her husband, and kissed him over and 
over again; AdMe and liionel acc^ted Monsieur Gironao's 
invitation, and thus was the afimr settled in Monsieur 
Givonao’s queer way. 

The day of the horticultural f^te arrived. It was^sk 
lovely morning. We were all dressed and the glass- 
coach was at the door, when Mr. Selwyn arrived mhis 
carriaj^e, and Caroline and I stepped in. I introduced 
Carolme, who was remarkably well drqpsei, and very 
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pretty, Mr. Selwya had before told me that he was 
acquainted with Madtoe Bathurst, having met two or 
three times, and sat by her at a cUnneT-party. He ap- 
peared much pleased with Caroline, but could not mahe 
out how she was in my company. Of course, he asked no 
questions before her. 

• On our arrival at the 'gardens, wo found young Mr. 
Selwvn waiting at the entrance to take us to Mrs. Selwyn 
and liis sisters, who had come from their house at Kew. 
About half an hour afteriiards, we fell in with Monsieur 
ijOironac, madamc, AdMc, and Lionel. Mr. Selwyn greeted 
Lionel warmly, introdueing him to his family 5 and 011 
my presenting the Gironacs and AdMo, was venr polite 
and friendly, for he knew from me how kind they had 
been. Adbie Cbabot never looked so well ; her costume 
was most becoming ; she had put on her air tmiinS, and 
was admired by all that passed us. We were all grouped 
together close to the band, when, who should appear right 
in front of us but Madame Bathurst. At that time Caro- 
line was on tho one am of Mr. Selwyn, and I on the 
other. 

‘"Caroline!** exclaimed Madame Bathurst, “ and you 
here !*’ turning to me. 

While she remained in astonishment, Caroline ran up 
and kissed her. 

“ You recoUeot Mr. Selwyn, aunt, do you not?** 

“Yes,** said Madame Bathurst, returning tho salute of 
Mr. Selwyn, “ but still I am surprised.** 

“ Come with me, aunt, and I will tell ycki all about it.** 

Caroline then walked to a seat at a httle distance, sat 
down, tod entered into conversation with Madame 
Bathurst. In a few miimtes, Madame Bathurst rose, and 
came up to our party, with Caroline on her arm. 

She ^st thamced Mr. Selwyn for his kindness in bring- 
ing her niece to the i%te, and then turning tome, said with 
some emotion, os she offered her hand, Valerie, I hope 
we are friends. We have mistaken ca(A other.*'* 

I felt all my resentment gone, and took her offered 
hand. 

She then led me aside, and said, “ I must beg your par- 
don, Valerie, I did 

“ Nay,*' replied J, intemrptmg her, “ I waa too hasty 
and too proud." 
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“ You are a good, kiud-heartod girl, Valerie — ^but let us 
say no more about it Now introduce me to your friends*** . 

I did BO. Madame Bathurst was most ^cious, and 
appeared very much struck with AdWe Chabot, and 
entered into conrersation with her, and certainly AdMe 
would not have been taken for a fVench teacher by her 
appearance. There was something very aristocratic about ^ 
her. While they were in converse, a vexr gentlemanlike 
mkn raised His hat to Madame Bathurst, as I thought, 
and passed on. AdMe coloured up, I observed, aS if she * 
knew him, but did not return the salute, which Madame 
Bathurst did. ” 

Do you know that gentleman, Mademoiselle Ohabot P** 
inquired Caroline. '*1 thought he bowed to you, and 
not to aunt.” 

“ I have seen him before,” replied Adfele, carelessly 
“ but I forcet his name.” 

Then I can tell yqu,” added Madame Bathurst ; “ it 
is Colonel Jervis, a very fashionable man, but not a very 
great favourite of mine ; not that I have anything to 
accuse him of particularly, except that he is said to be a 
very worldly man.” 

“ Is he or good family P” inquired Adele. 

Oh yes, unexceptionable on that point ; but it is time 
for mo to go. Tlicre is my party coming* down the walk. 
Caroline, dear, I will call upon you to-morrow at three 
o’clock, and then we will mate our arrangements.” 

Madame Bathurst then bade adieu to Mr. Sclwyn and 
the rest, saying^to me, revoir^ Valeric.” 

Shortly forwards we agreed to leave. As Mr. Sclwyn 
was returning to Kow, I would not accept the offer of his 
carriage to take Caroline and me to London, the glass- 
coach, round as a pumpkin, would hold six, and we all went 
away together. 

1 was very much pleased at thus meeting with Madame 
Bathurst, and our reconciliation, and quite as much so for 
Caroline’s sake; for although she had at first said that 
she would write to her aunt, she had jput it off continually, 
for reasons which slm had never expressed to me. I rather 
tliink that she feared her aunt might prove a check on her, 
and I was, therefore, very glad that they had met, as now 
Madame Bathurst would look after her. 

During the evening, 1 observed that Ad&le and Carohne 
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had a loag cofarersation soito voce. I euspected that th^ 
gentleman^ at whose appearance she had cmoured up, was 
Sie subject of it. The next day Kadome Bathurst called, 
and heard a detailed account of all that had passed from 
Caroline and from me since we had parted. She said, 
<hat fts Caroline was put to the school by her father, of 
course she could not remere her, but that she would call 
and see her as often as she could. She con^atulated me 
upon my little^ independence, and trusted that we should 
eTor be on friendly terms^ and that I would come Ond 
visit her whenever my aviations would permit me. As 
there were still three weeks of the holidays remaining, 
she proposed that w^e should come and pass a portion of 
the time with her at a villa which she had upon the banka 
of the Thames. 

She said that Caroline's father and mother were down 
at Brighton, giving very gay parties. Having arranged 
the time that the carriage snould come for us on the fol- 
lowing day, she kissed us both affectionately, and went 
away. 

The next day We were at B.ichmond> in a delightful 
cottage ornSe; and there we remained for more than a 
fortniht. To me it Was a time of much happiness, for it 
was like the renewal of old times, and I was sorry when 
the visit was over. 

On my return, I found a pressing invitation for Caroline 
and me to go fo Kew, and remain i^o or three days ; and 
as we had still tune to pay the visit, it was accepted ; but, 
before we went, AdMe came to see us, xgid, after a little 
general conversation, requested that she might fitpeak to 
me in my own room. 

Valerie," said Ad^Jp, as soon as we were seated, " I 
know that you think me a wild girl, and perhaps I am so j 
buit I am not quite so wild as I thought myself ^ for now 
that I am in a critical position, I come to you for advice, 
and for advice against my own feelings, for I tell you 
frankly, that I eon veiy much in love— and moreover— 
which you may whll suppose, most anxious to be relieved 
from the detestable position of a French teacher in a 
boarding-school. I now have the^qpportunity, and yet I 
dread to avail mySolf of it, and I therefore come to you, 
who are so prudent and «o Sage, to request, after you nave 
heard what I have to importl you will give me your real 
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opinion as U> what I ought to do. You recollect I told 
you that a gentleman had followed me at Brighton, and 
how for mere frolic I had led him to suppose thatl was 
Caroline Stanhope, I certainly did not expect to see him 
^ain, but I did three days after I came up from Brighton. 
The girl had evidently copied the address on my trunk 
for him, and he followed me up, and ho accosted me as 
was walking home. Ho told me that he had never slept 
since he had first seen me, and that he was honourably m 
love with me. I replied that he was mistalcen in sup-' 
posing that I was Caroline Stfhhope ; that my name was 
AdHe Chabot, and that now that Iliad stated the truth ta 
him, he would alter his sentiments. He declared that ho 
should not, pressed me to allow him to call, which I re- 
fused, and such was our first interview. 

I did not see him again until at the horticultural fSto, 
when I was taUdng to Madame Bathurst. He had told 
me that he was an ol^cer in the army, but he did not 
mention his name. You recollect what Madame Bathurst 
said about him, and who ho was. Since you have been at 
Richmond, he has contrived to see me every day, and I 
will confess that latterly I have not been unwilling to 
meet him, for every day I have been more pleased with 
him. On our first meeting after the fSte, I told him that 
he still supposed me to be Caroline Sthnhope, and that 
seeing mo walking with Caroline's aunt had confirmed 
him m his idea; but I assured him that I was Adcle 
Chabot, a girl without fortune, and not, as he supposed, a 
great heiress. His answer was, that any acquaintance of 
Madame Bathiirst's must be a lady, and that ne had never 
inquired or thought about my fortune. That my having 
none would prove the^ dismterest<^ess of his affectidn for 
me, and that he required me ana nothing more. ^ I have 

seen him every ds.y almost since then ; he has given me 
his name, and made proposals to me. notwithstanding my 
reiterated assertions that I am AdWe Chabot, and not 
Caroline Stanhope. One thing is certain, that I am very 
much attached to him, and if I do not marry him, I shaU 
be very miserable {qv a long time and here Ad^le buret 
into tears. 

“But why do yott grieve, AdMeP” said I; “you like 
him, and ho offers to marry you. My advice is verv 
,jjmple,-^marry him.” 
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Ycs/^orcplied Adelo> “ if all was as it seems. I agree 
with you that my course is clear; but, Botwithstandmg 
his repeated assertions that he loves mo as AdMc Chabot, 
I am eonviueed in my own mind that he still believes 
me to be Caroline Staiuiope. Perhaps he thinks that 1 ain 
a romantic young lady who is determined to be married 
pour ses beaux yeux alojtie, and conceals her being an 
heiress on that account, and he therefore humours me by 
jpretending to believe that I am a poor girl without a shil- 
ling. Now, Valerie, here is my difficulty. If I were to 
many him, as ho proposes, when he comes to find out 
that ho has been deceiving himself, and that I am not the 
heiress, will he not be angry, and perhaps disgusted with 
me— will he not blame me insteodT of himself, as people 
alw^s do, and will he not ill-treat me? If bo did, it 
would break my heart, for I love him— love him dearly. 
Them on the other hand, I may be wrong, and he may be, 
as he says, in love with Adme Chabot; so that I shall 
have thrown away my chance of happiness from an erro- 
neous idea. What shall I do, Valone ? Do advise me.*’ 

** Much will depend on the character of the man, Ad5le, 
You have some insight into people’s characters, what idea 
have you formed of his P” 

“ I hardly can say j for when men profess to bo in love, 
they are such deceivers. Their faults are concealed, and 
they assume virtues which they do not possess. On my 
first meeting with him, I thought that he was a proud 
man — ^perhaps I might say a vain man — ^but, since i have 
seen more or him, I think I was wrong.” 

No, AdMe, depend upon it you wei^ right ; at that 
time you were not blinded as you are now. Do you 
think liim a good-tempered man P” 

** Yes, I firmly belieSie that he is. I made a wmark at 
Brighton ; a child that had its fingers very dirty ran out 
to mm, and as it stumbled printed the marks of its fingers 
upon his white trousers, so that he was obliged to return 
homo and change them. Instead of pushing the ohQd 
away, he saved it from falling, saying, ‘ Wefl, my little 
man, it’s better that' I 'Should change my dress than that 
you should have broken your head on the pavement/ ” 
Well, Adfele, I agree with you that it is a proof of 


fell, then, Valerie, whut do you thmhP** 
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I think that it is a lottery ; but all marriages are 
lotteries, with more blanks than prizes. You have done 
all you can to undeceive him, if he still deceives himself. 
You can do no more. I will assume that he does deceive 
himself, and that disappoinimant and iirilation will be the 
consequence of his discovery, that you have been telling 
the truth. If he is a vain man, h^ will not like to acknow* 
ledge to ttie world that he has been his own dupe. If he 
is a good-hearted man, ho will not long continue angry ; 
but, Adfelo, much depends up^ yourself. You must 
forbear all recrimination — you must exert all your 
talents of pleasing to reconcile him to his disappointment ; 
and, if you act wisely, you will probably succeed : indeed, 
unless the man is a bad-hearted man, you must eventually 
succeed. You best know your own powers, and must 
decide for yourself.*^ 

“ It is that feeling-^tUat almost certain feeling tliat I 
shall be able to console him for his disappointment, that 
impels me on. Valerie, I will make him love mo, I am 
determined/* 

“And when a woman is determined on that point, she 
invariably succeeds in the end, Ad^c. This is supposing 
that ho is deceiving himself, which may not be the casp, 
Adelo ; for I do think you have sufficient attractions to 
make a man love you lor yourself alone and recollect 
that such may be the case in the present instance. It may 
be that at first he followed you aa an heiress^ and has siucc 
found out that if not an heiress, you are a very charming 
woman, and has in consequ^ce been unable to resist your 
influence. However, there is only one to whom the secrets 
of the heart are known. I consider that you have acted 
honourably, and }f you dioose to risk the hazard of the 
die, no one can attacn blame to yon.” 

“ Thank you, Valerie ; you have taken a great load off 
my heart. If you think I am not doing wrong, I will 
risk eveiything.” 

Well, AdSe, let you decide how you may, I hope you 
will prosper. For my part, I would inot cross the street 
for the best man tha^ever was created. As friends, they 
are all very weQ^ as advisers, in some oaaes. they fxa 
useM ; but whcmi^you talk of manying one, and becoming 
his slave, that is qmte another imair. What were you 
and Caroline talking about bo eerneetly in the corner r ' 
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1 wiH confess the truth, it was of love and marriage, 
with mr episode about Mr, Charles Sclwyu, of whom 
Caroliue appears to have a very gObd opiuiou.” 

" Well, Adfele, I must go down again now. If you 
wish any advice at any future time, such as it is, it is at 
your service. You are malmg ' A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband/ that’s certain. However, the title of another 
play is ‘ All’s Well that Ends Well*' ** 

** Well, I will follow out your playing upon plays, 
Valerie, by saying that with you ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,* ” 
“ Exactly/* replied I, because I consider it ‘ Much 
Ado About Ifothiug.’ ” 

The ncsxt day, Lionel came to bid me farewell, as ho was 
returning to Paris, During our sojourn at Madame 
Bathurst 8, he had been down to see his uncle, and had 
been very kindly received. I wrote to Madame d’Albret, 
thanking her for her presents, which, valuable as they 
were, I would not return after what she had said, and 
confided to Lionel a box of the flowers in wax that I was 
so successful in imita^g, and which I requested her tc 
put on her aide-table in remembrance of me. Mr. Selwyn 
sent the carriage at the time appointed, and we went 
down to Kew, ^erc I was as kindly received as before. 

Wliat Adble told me of the conversation between Caro- 
line and her made me watchful, and before our visit was 
out, I had made up my mind that there was a mutual feel- 
ing between her and young Mr. Selwyn. When we were 
going away, this was confirmed, but .1 took no notice. 
But although I made no remark, this ^oommencoment of 
an attachment between Caroline and him occupied my 
mind during the whole of our journey to town. 

In Carohne’s position, I was not decided if I would 
encourage it and assist it. Charles Selwyn was a gentle- 
man by birth and profession, a ve:^ good-looking and very 
talented young man. All his fipnily were amiable, and he 
himself remarkably kind-hearted and well-disposed. That 
Caroline was not likely to return to her father’s house, 
where I felt assufed that she was miserable, was very 
evident, and that she would SOOT weary of the monotony 
of a school at her age waa also to be eaq^peted. There was, 
therefore, every probability i^at she would, if she found 
an opportunity, run away^ ehe''stated to me she wotdd, ^ 
and it was ten chahe^ U> one that in so doing she would 
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xnalco an unfortunate match, cither becoming tljc prey of 
gome fortune-hunter, or connecting herself mth some 
thoughtless young man. 

Could she do better than marry Mr. Selwyn? Cer- 
tainly not. That her father and mother, who thought 
only of dukes and earls, would OTre their consent, was not 
very likely. Should I acquaint Madame Bathurst P That 
womd be of little use, as she would not interfere. Should 
I tell Mr. Selwyn*s father f Ko. If a match at all, it 
must be a runaway match, and ]ftr. Sel^mi, senior, would 
never sanction anything of the kind. I resolved, there- 
fore, to let the affair rinen as it might. It would occupy 
Caroline, and prevent her doing a more foolish thing, oven 
if it were to be ultimately broken off by unforeseen circum- 
stances. Caroline was as much absorbed by her own 
thoughts as I was during the ride, and not a syllable was 
exchanged between us tilj we were roused by the rattling 
over the stones. 

My dear Caroline, what a reverie you have been in,” 
said I. 

“ And you, Valerie.” 

“ Why, 1 have been thinking ; certainly, when I can- 
not have a more agreeable companion, 1 amuse myself 
with my own thoughts.” 

Will you tell me what you have been thinking 
about?” 

“ Yea, Caroline, provided you will bo equally con- 
fiding.” 

“ i will, I assuA you,” 

Well, then, I was thinking of a gentleman.” 

And so was I,” replied Cairoline.^ 

“ Mine was a very handsome, clever young man.” 

“ And so was mine,” replied she. 

But I am not smitten with him,” continued I. 

” I cannot answer that question,” replied Caroline, 
“ because I do not know who you were thinking about.” 

You must answer the question to tho gentleman 
you were thinking Caroline. I i‘epeat I am 
not smitten with him, and that his name is Mr. Charles 
Selvn^u.” 

^^1 was also thinkmg of Hr. Charles Selwyn,” repUed 
Caroline. 

And you are not smitten with him any montf than I 
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am, 6rhe is with you P ” continued I, smiling, and looking 
her full W the face. 

GaroUno coloured, and said, 

I hke him very much from what 1 hare seen of him, 
Valerie ; hut, recollect, oUr acquaintance has been very 
short.” 

“ A very proper answer, iny dear Caroline, and given 
with due maidenly deconim — ^Dut here we are ; and there 
is Madame Gironae nodding to us from the window.” 

The next day Carolitfe went back to Mrs. Bradshaw's, 
and I did not see her till the music-lesson of Wednesday 
afterwards. Caroline, who had been watching for mo, 
met me at the door. 

“ Oh ! Valerie, I have a great deal to tell. In the first 
place, the establishment is in an uproar at the disappear- 
ance of AdMe Chabot, who has removed her clothes, and 
gone off without beat of drum. One of the maids stales 
that she has several times seen her walking and talking 
with a taU gentleman, and Mrs. Bi*adshaw thmks that tlus 

reputation of her school is mined by AdMe’s flight. She 

has «drunk at least two bottles of Eau-de-Cologne and 
water to keep off the hysterics, and is now lying on the 
sofa, talking in a very incoherent way. Miss thipps says 
she thinks her head is affected.” 

“I should think it was,” replied I. *'Well, is 
that allP” 

” All ! why, Valerie, you appear to think nothing of an 
elopement. All ! why, is it not horrible P” , 

I do not not tmnk it very horrilJle, Caroline ; but I 
am glad to find that you have such correct ideas on that 
point, as it satisfies me that nothing would induce you to 
take such a step.” 

Well,” replied Caroline, quickly, ** what I had also 
to communicate is, that I have seen my father, who 
informed me that on their return from Brighton in Octo- 
ber, they expect that I will come home. He said that it 
was high time that I was settled in life, and that I could 
not expect to be* married if I remained at a boarding- 
school.* 

Well, and what did you say P” 

** I said that I did not expect to be married, and I did 
not wish iti that I thought my education was for from' 
compl«^e, and that I to improve myself/' 
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‘‘WeUP*' 

Then he said that he should submit to my cefjrices ho 
longer, and that I should go back in October, as he had 
decided.** 

- Well?** 

Well, I said no more, and he urent away.” 

Having received all this intelligence, I went upstairs. 
I found Mrs. Bradshaw crying bitterly, and she threw 
herself into my arms. 

** Oh, Mademoiselle Chatenoaif !-^the disgrace !-^the 
ruin ! — I shall never get over it,*’ exclaimed she. 

“ I see no disgrace or ruin, Mrs. Bradshavr. Adfelo has 
told me that a gentleman hod proposed marriage to her, 
and asked my advice.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bradshaw, 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘Well, that alters the case; but still, vrhy did she 
leave in this strange way P” 

“ I presume the gentleman did not tliink it right that 
she should marry out of a young ladies* establishment, 
madam.’* 

“ Very true : I did not think of that.** 

“After nil, what is itP Your French teacher is mar- 
ried— surely? that will not injure your establishment P ’* 

“No, certainly — ^why should it P— but the news came 
upon mo so abruptly, that it quite upset me. I will he 
down a little, and mj head will soon be better.” 

Time went on ; so did the school. Miss Ad^lo, that 
was, sent no we^iing-c^e, much to the astonishment of 
the young ladies ; and it was not till nearly three weeks 
afterwards that I had a letter from AdMe Chabot,^now 
Mrs. Jervis. But, before I giro theiletter to my ^ders, 
I must state, that Mr. Sclwyn, junior, had called upon 
me the day before Caroline went- to school, and had had a 
long conversation with her, while I went out to speak 
with Madame Gironao oU business: further, that Mr. 
Selwyn, junior, called upon mo a few days afterwards, 
and after a litile common-place conversation, h Vanglaise^ 
about the weather, ho ^ked after Miss Caroline Slnnhope, 
and then asked many' questions. As 1 knew what no 
wished, I made to him a full statement of her position, 
.and the impleasant predicament in which she was placed, 
I also stated my conviction that she was not l^ely to 
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make a happy match, if her husband were selected by her 
father aztd mother ; and how much I regretted it, as she 
was a very amiable, kind-hearted girl, who would make 
an excellent wife to any one deseiying of her. He thought 
so too, and professed great admiration of her ; and liv- 
ing, as he thought, pumped me sufficiently, he took his 
leave. 

A few days afterwards, he came upon some pretended 
message from his father, and then 1 told him that she was 
to be removed in Oclcfber. This appeared to distress 
him ; but ho did not forget to pull out of his pocket a 
piece of music, sealed up, telling me that, by mistake, 
Uaroline had loft two pieces of music at Kew, and had 
taken away one belon^g to his sister Mary ; that he 
returned one, but the other was mislaid, ana would be 
returned as soon as it was found ; and would I oblige him 
so far as to request Miss Stanhope to send him the piece 
of music belonging to his sister, if she could lajr her halld 
upon it P 

« Well, I will do your bidding, Mr. Selu'yn,*' replied I ; 
‘‘ it is a very proper message for a music-mistress to take ; 
and I will mso bring back your sister’s music, when Caro- 
line gives it me, and you can call here for it. If I am out, 
you can ask Madame Gironac to give it to you.” TTpou 
which, with many thanks and much gratitude for my 
kindness, Mr. Selwyn withdrew. 

Having uiiule au this known to the reader, he shall 
now have the contents of Adfele’s letter. 


9HAFrEH XI. 

We must now read Adze’s letter. 

" My dbae Valbeib,— 

The die is cast, and I have now a most difficult game 
to play. I have risked all upon it, and the happiness of 
my future life is at stake. !But let me narrate what has 
passed since I made you my confidante. Of course, you 
must know the day on which I was missing. On that day 
I walked out with him, and we were in a few minutes 
joined by a friend of hiS, whom he introduced as Major 
Argat. After proceeding about one hundred yards ffirther 
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WO arrived at a chajel, the doors of which were open* 
and the verger lool^g out, evideutly expect&ig BOiue* 
body. 

My dear angel,’ said the colonel, ‘I have the license 
in my pocket ; I have requested the clergyman to attend, 
he is now in the chapel, and all is ready. My friend will 
bo a witness, and there are others in attendance. You 
have said that you love me, trust yourself to me. Prove 
now that you are sincere, and consent at onca that our 
hands as Veil as our hearts be uSitod.’ 

‘"Oh ! how I trembled, I could not speak. Ihe words 
died away upon mv lips. I looked at him imploringly, 
lie led me gently, for my resistance was more in manner 
than in effect, and I found mvseK v» ithin the chapel, the 
verger bowing as he preceded us, and the clergyman 
waitmg at the altar. To retreat appeared impossible ; in- 
deed I hardly felt as if I wished it, but my feelings were 
so excited that I burst into tears. What the cler^man 
may have thought of my conduct, and my being dressed 
so little like a bride, I know not ; but the colonel handed 
the license to his friend, who took it to the clergyman 
while I was recovering myself. At last we went up to the 
altar, my head swam, and I hardly knew what was said, 
but I repeated the responses, and 1 was— a wife. When 
the ceremony was over, and I was attempting to rise from 
my knees, 1 fell, and was carried by the colonel into the 
vestry, where 1 remained on a chair trembling vrith fear. 
After a time, the colonel asked me if I was well enough 
to sign my nam^ to the marriage register, and ho put the 
pen m my hand. I could not sec where to sign, my eyes 
were swimming with tears. The clergyman guided my 
hand to the place, and 1 wrote Adele Chabot. The know- 
ledge what the effect of this signature might possibly 
have npon my husband quite overcame me, and I sank my 
head down upon my hands upon the table. 

“ * I will send for a glass oT water, sir,’ said the clergy- 
man, leaving the vestry to call the verger, or clerk ; ‘ the 
lady is fainung.^ 

“ After he went out, I heard the colonel and his friend 
speaking in low tones apart. Prdhably they thought that 
Xwas not in a condition to pay attention to them, — but I 
£ad too much fit stake/ 

“ ‘ Yes ’ replied the colonel, ‘ she has signed# as you 
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sajj but fibe bardlj knows what she is about. Depend 
upon it, fe is as I told you/ 

** I did not hear tho major’s reply, but I did what the 
colonel said. 

** 'It’s all the better ; tho marriage will not be legali 
and I can bring the parepts to my own terms/ 

“ AH doubt was now at an end. Ho had married me 
convinced, and still convinced that I was Caroline Stan- 
hope, and not AdMe Chabot, and he had married mo 
supposing that I was an kclress. My blood ran^old, and 
in a few seconds I was senseless, and should have fallen 
under the table, had they not perceived that I was sinking, 
and ran to my support. The arrival of tho clergyman 
with the water recovered me. My husbajid whispered to 
me' that it was time to go, and that a carriage was at the 
door. I do not recollect how I left the church; the 
motion of tho carriage first roused me up, and a flood of 
tears came to my relief. How strange it is, Valerie, tliat 
we should be so courageous and such cowards at tho same 
time. Would you believe, when 1 hod collected myself, 
with a certain knowledge that my husband had deceived 
himself— a full conviction of the danger of my position 
when he found out his mistake, and tliat my future happi- 
ness was at stake — 1 felt glad that the deed was done, and 
would not have been unmarried again for tho universe, 
As I became more composed, I felt that it was time to 
act. I wiped away niy tears and said, as I smiled upon 
my husband, who ndd my hand in his, ‘ I know that I 
have behaved very ill, and veiy foolisWy, but I was so 
taken by surprise.^ 

** *Do you think that I love you the less for showing 
so much feeling, iw^dearestP* he replied; ‘no, no, it 
only makes you still more dear to me, as it convinces me 
what a sacrifice you have made for my sake.* 

“ Now, Vafene, could there be a prettier speech, or one 
so apparently sincere, from a newly -married man to his 
bride, and yet recollect what he said to his friend not a 
quarter of an hour before, about having my parents in his 
power by the marriage not being legalP 1 really am in- 
clined to believe that we have two souls, a good and an 
evil one, continually striving for the mastery ; one for 
this world, and the other for title neat, and that the evil 
one will permit the good one to have its influence, pro- 
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rided that at the same time it lias its own Of STl onunl SlUlTO 
m the direction of os. For instance^ 1 believe ^he colonel 
was sinoere in what he said, mid really does love me, sup* 
posing me to be Caroline Stanhope, with the mundane 
advantages to be gained by the marriage, and that these 
better feelings of humanity are allowed to be e:Keroised, and 
not interfered with by the adverse party, who is satisfied* 
with its own Mammon share, lout the struggle is to 
eome when the evil spirit finds itself defrauded of its por- 
tion, and then attempts to d^trOy the iuflnence of the 
good. He docs love me now, and will continue to 
love me, if dis^pointment shall not tear tip his still 
slightly-rooted anections. Now comes my task to cherish 
and protect it, till it has taken firm root, and all that 
woman can do shall be done. I felt that all that I 
required was time. 

“ ‘Where are wo going? ' said I. 

“ ‘About twenty miles firom London,* replied my hus- 
band, ‘ after which, tliat is to-morrow, you shall decide 
upon our future plans.’ 

“ ‘ I care not where/ replied I ; * with you, place is in- 
different, only do not refuse me the first favour that I 
request of you.* 

“ ‘ Depend upon it I will not/ replied he. 

“ ‘ It 18 this, dearest, take me where y 6 u will, but let it 
be three months before we return or come near London. 
You must xeel my reason for making ^is request.* 

“ ‘ I grant it with pleasure,* replied he ; * for three 
months I am iBpurs, and yours only. We will live for one 
another/ 

“ * Yes, and never let us mention anything about future 
prospects, but devote the three ipontha to each other.’ 

“ ‘ I understand you,* relied the colonel, * and I 
promise you it shall oe so. i will have no correspondence 
evmi— there shall be nothing to annoy you or vox you in 
any way.* 

*Por three months/ said I, extending my hand. 

‘'‘Agreed/ said he; ‘and to you the truth, it 
would have been my own feeling, had it not been yours. 
When you strikS* iron, you should do it when it is hot, 
but when you have to handle it, yon had better wait till 
it is cool ; you understand me, and now the subject is 
dropped. 
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** My husbaad baa adliered most religiously to his word 
up to me present time, ^ you see oy the date of this 
letter. ‘Vve are now visiting tne lakes of Cumberland. 
Never could a spot be better situated for the furtherance 
of my wishes. Tlie calm repose and silent beauty of these 
waters must be reflected upon the mind of any one of feeh 
*mg, wKch the colonel certiednly docs not want ; and when 
you consider that 1 am exerting aU the art which poor 
woman has to please, I do hope and pray to heaven that I 
may succeed in entwining myself round his heart before 
his worldly views are desfioyed by disappointment. Pray 
for me, dear Valerie — ^pray for one who loves you dearly, 
and who feels that the whole happiness of her life is at 
stake. Yours, “ Adbie.” 

“ So far all goes weU, my dear AdWe,** thought I ; “ but 
we have yet to see the end. I will pray for you with all 
my heart, for you deserve to be happy, and none can be 
more fascinatmg than you, when you exert yourself. 
What is it in women that I do not feel which makes them 
so mad after the other sex P Instinct, certainly ; for reason 
is against it. Well, I have no oWeetion to help others to 
commit the folly, provided that i am not led into it my- 
self.’* Such Were my reflections os I closed the letter 
from AdMe. 

A few days afterwards I received a note from Mr. 
Selwyn, jumor, informing me that his father had been 
made a puisne judge. What that was I did not l^ow, ex- 
cept that he was a Judge on the bench of sc^e kind. He 
also stated his intention of calling upon me on the next 
day. 

Yes/' thought I, ** to^receive the music from Caroline. 
Of course she will return it to me when 1 give her a 
lesson to*day/’ 

1 was right in my suppositioa.^ Caroline brought me a 

E iece of mtisio with a note, saying, Hero is the music 
elonging to Miss Selwyn, Valenej will you take an 
opportunity of rctumijqg it to her P Any time will do ; I 
presume sne is in no hurry;” and Caroline coloured up 
when her ^es met mine. 

To punish her, I replied, **Oh, no, there can be no 
huny ; I shall be down at Eew in a fortnight or three 
weeks, I wiU tidee it with me then,” 
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** But my note, thanking Mr- Selwyn, will be of very 
long date, replied Caroline, **and I want ih^ other piece 
of music belonging to me wliich I left at Kew.” 

“Well, Cardine, you caxinot expect me to bo carrying 
your messages, and going to the cnambers of a handsome 
young Chancery barrister. By the bye, I had a note from 
him &is mornii^ telling me that his father is advanced 
to the bench. What does that meapP" 

“ That his father is made a judge. Is that all he said P*’ 
replied Caroline, carelessly. ^ 

Why, now I think of it, he said that he would call upon 
me to-morrow, so I can give him this music when he calls,’* 
At this intelligence, Caroline’s face brightened up, and 
she went away. Mr. Selwyn called the next day, and I 
delivered the music and the note. He informed me that 
he had now all his father’s private as well as Chancery 
business, and wished to know whether he was to consider 
himself my legal adviser. I replied, 

“ Certamly ; but that he could not expect the business 
of a teacher of music to be very profitable." 

“ No, nor do 1 intend that it shall be, but it will be a 
groat pleasure," replied he, very gaUantly. “ I hope you 
have some money to put by/* 

“ Yes," replied I, “ I have some, but not quite enough y 
by the end of the year I hope to have £600/’ 

“ I am glad that you have told me, as a profitable in- 
vestment may occur before that time, and I will secure it 
for you." 

Ho asked jjj^rmission to read Caroline’s note, and then 
said that he would find the other piece of music, and leave 
it at Monfideup Gironac’s in the course of a day or two- 
after which he took his leave. I received that evening a 
letter from Lionel, which had a^eat effect upon me. in 
it he stated, that at the fencing-school he had made 
acquaintance with a young ofBcer, a Monsieur Auguste do 
Chatenosuf, — ^tliat he had mentioned to him that he know 
a lady of his name in Bngland ; that the officer had asked 
him what the age of the lady, might be, and he had 
replied. 

“ Strange, •• said the officer ; I had a very dear sister, 
who was supposed to be drowned, although the body was 
never found. Can you tell me the baptismal name of the 
lady you mention P’* 
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“ li then occurred to me/* continued Lionel, “ that I 
might be irijprttdent if I answered, and I therrfare said 
that I did not know, but I thought you had been called 
by your firiends Annette/* 

‘ Then it cannot be she/ replied he, ‘ for my sister’s 
name was Valerie. But she may have changed her name 
r -describe to me her face and figure.* 

“ As I at once felt certain that you were the party, and 
was aware, that the early portion of your life was never 
referred to by you, I thought it advisable to put him off 
the scent, until I had made this communication. I there- 
fore replied, ‘That (excuse me) you were very plain, 
with a pug nose, and very short and fat.* 

‘‘ * Then it must be somebody else,* replied the officer. 
‘ You made my heart beat when you first spoke about 
her, for I loved my sister dearly^ and have never ceased 
to lament her loss.^ 

He then talked a great deal of you, and gave me some 
history of your former life. I took the opportunity to ask 
whether your unnatural mother was alive, and he said, 
‘ Yes, and that your father was also alive and well/ 

“ I did not dare to ask more. Have I done right or 
wrong, my dear Mademoiselle Chatenoeuf P If wrong, I 
can easily repair the error. Your brother, for such T 
presume he is, I admire very much-’ He is very different 
from the officers of the French army in general, quite sub- 
dued, and vc^ courteons, and there is a kind spirit in all 
he says, which makes me like him more. You have no 
idea of the feeling he showed, when he talked about you — 
that is, if it is you — which I cannot but feerabnoat certain 
that it 15. One observation of his, t think it right to make 
know^n to you, which is, that he told me that since your 
supposed aeath, your father had never held up his head ; 
indeed, he said that ho had never seen him smile since/* 
The above extract from Lionors letter created such a 
revulsion, that I was obliged to retire to my chamber to 
conceal my adtated feelings from Madame Gironac. I 
wppt' bitterly for some Jime. I thought of what my poor 
fat^r must have suffered^ and the regrets of poor Auguste 
at my supposed death ; and I doubted whether I was jus- 
tified in me act I had committed, by the treatment 1 had 
received fi:om my mother. If she had caused me so much 
pain, was I 'nght in havipg giten so much to others who 
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loved me? My poor father, he had never smiled since ! 
Should I permit niin to wear out his days in sorrowing for 
my loss — oh, no ! I no longer felt any animosi^ against 
others who had ill-treated me. Surely, I could forgite 
oven my mother, if not for love of her, at all events for 
love of my father and my brother. Yes, I would do so, I 
was now independent of my mother and all the family. 1 
had nothing to fear from her ; 1 could assist my family if 
th^ required it. 

Such were my first feeling«^-hut then cam6 doubts and 
fears. Could not my mother claim me P insist upon my 
living with lier P prevent my earning my livelihood P or if 
I did employ myself, could she not take from me all my 
earnings P Yes, by the law of France, I thought she 
could. Then again, would she forgive me the three years 
of remorse P the three years during which she had been 
under the stigma of having, by her barbarity, caused her 
cliild to commit self-destruction j the three years of re- 
proach which she must have exporicnced from my father's 
clouded brow P Would she ever forgive me for having 
obtained my independence by the very talents wliich she 
would not allow me to cultivate P No, never, unless her 
heart was changed. 

After many hours of reflection, I resolved that I would 
make known my existence to Auguste, and permit him to 
acquaint my father, under a promise of secrecy, but that 
I would not trust myself in hVance, or allow my mother 
to be aware of my existencei until I could ascertain what 
her powxr might be over me. But before I decided upon 
anything, I mode up my mind that I would make a confi- 
dant, and obtain the opinion of Judge Selwyn. By the 
evening's post I wrote a note^io him, requesting that he 
would let me know when I might have an interview. 

An answer arrived the next day, stating, that Judge 
Selwyn would call and take me down with him to Eew, 
where I should sleep, and return to town with him on the 
following morning. This suited mo very well, and as 
soon as the carriage was oS the stones, I said that I was 
now about to cqnfi^ to him that portion of my life with 
which he was unacquainted, and ask his advice howl 
ought to proceed, in consequence of some intelligence 
lawT communicated by Xaonel. I then went into the 
whole detail, until I arrived at my being Italcen away 
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from tlie bamoka by Madame d'Albrct; the remainder 
of my life *116 knew sufficient of, and I then gave him 
lionel’s letter to read, and when he had done so, I stated 
to him what my wishes and what nw fears were, and 
begged him to decide for me what was best to be done. 

** This is an eventful history, Valerie,*' said the old 
^^entleman. “ I agree with you on the propriety of mak- 
ing your existence known to your brother, and also to 
your father, who has been sufficient^ punished for his 
cowardice. Whether yourtfaiher will be able to contain 
his secret, I doubt very much ; and from what you have 
told me of your mother, I should certainly not trust 
myself in Franco. I am not very well informed of the 
laws of the country, but it is my impression that children 
are there undcar the control of their parents until they are 
married. Go to France I therefore would not, unless it 
were as married woman : then you will bo safe. When 
does Lionel come over P’* 

“ He will come at any time, if I say I wish it.” 

“ Then let him come over, and invite your brother to 
come with him, then you can ari’ange with him. I really 
wish you were mamed, ValOTo, and I wish also that my 
son was married; I should like to be a grandfather 
before I die.” 

“ With respect* to my marryi^, sir, I see little chance 
of that ; I dimiko the idea, ana, in fact, it would be better 
to be with my mother at once ; for I prefer an old tyranny 
to a new one." 

‘‘ It does not follow, my dear Valerio ; depend u^on it, 
there are ma^ bappy marriages. Am I a tyrant in my 
own house P Does my wife appear to be a slave P” 

“ There are many hrppy exceptions, my dear sir,” 
replied I. With respect to your son's marrying, I think 
you need not despair of t^t ; for it is my opinion that he 
very soon will be“but this is a secret, and I must say no 
more.” 

Indeed,” replied the judge, I know of no one, and 
he would hard^ marry -without insulting mo.” 

Xes, sir, I think that he wiU, and x shall advise him 
so to do — as it is necessary that nothing should bo kiiown 
till it is over. Trust to me, sir, tiliat if it does take place, 
you will be quite satisfied with the choice which he 
makes ; but y must have your pledge not to say one word 
a^bout it. Ibu plight spoil all. ' 
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Th6 old judge fell back in hia carriage in a reverie, 
wbich lastoa Bome little while, and ihen saidf t 

Valerio, I believe that I understand you now. If it 
is as I guess, I certainly agree with you that I will ask 
no more questions, as I should for many reaBons not wish 
it to appear that I know anything about it.” 

Soon afterwards we arrived Ut Kew, and, after a plea-« 
sant visit, on the following morning early, I returned to 
town with the judge. I then wrote to Lionel, making 
known to him a a much as waGyvecessary, under pledge of 
secrecy, and stating my wisK tnat he should follOW Up Diy 
brother’s acquaintance, and the next time that heeaxPe 
over, persuade him to accompany him ; but that he was 
not to say anything to him relative to my being his sister, 
oil any account whatever. 

Young Selwyn called the same day that I came from 
Kew, u itli the piece of musio which was missing. I made 
110 remarks upon the f^ct, that the music might have been 
delivered to me by his sister, because I felt assured that 
it contained a note more musical than any in the score ; 
I gave it to Caroline, and a few days afterwards, olteerv- 
*mg that she was pale and restless, I obtained i^rmission 
for her to go out with me for the day. Mr. ^wyn hap- 
pened to call a few minutes after our arrival at Madame 
Gironac’s, and tliat frequently occurred 'for nearly two 
months, when the time arrived that she was to be removed 
irom the school. 

"J'lie reader will, of course, perceive that I was assisting 
this affair as much as I could. I admit it ; and I did so 
out of gratituae to Mr. Selwyn’s father, for his kindness 
to me, I knew Caroline to be a good girl, and well suited 
<0 Mr* Selwyn 5 I knew that shew must eventually have a 
very large fortune ; and, proviaed that her father and 
mother would not bo reconciled to their daughter after the 
ip-irria^, that Mr. Selwyn had the means, by his pi^- 
tice, of supporting her comfortably without their assist- 
ance. I considered that I did a kindness to Caroline and 
to Mr. Selwyn, and therefore did not hesitate ; besides, I 
had other ioe^ on the subject, which eventually turned 
out os I expected, and proved that I was r^ht. 

On the last day of September, Caroline supped out, ipid 
followed me to Madame Gironao’s; Mr. ^Iwyn was 
ready with the license. We walked to eburoL the ee^ 
mony was performed, and Mr. Selwyn tooUr his bnde 
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doTm to Ills father's house at Kew. The old judge was 
cjomcwhatr prepared for the event, aChd receivca her very 
graciously. Mrs. Selwyn and his sisters were partial to 
Caroline, and followed the example of the judge. Nothing 
could pass off more quietly or more pleasantly. For rea- 
sons which I did not explain, I requested Mr. Seli^yn, 
»for the present, not to milke known ms marriage to Caro- 
line's parents, as I considered it would be attended with 
great andcertsdn advantage ; and he promised me that he 
woidd not only be silent u^on the subject, but that all his 
family should be equally so. 

If Mrs. Bradshaw required two bottles of Eau-de- 
Cologne and water to support her when she heard of the 
elopement of Adele Chabot, I leave the reader to imagine 
how many she required when an heiress intrusted to lior 
charge had been guilty of a similar act. 

As Caroline had not left with me, I was not implicated, 
and the affair was most inscrutable. She had never been 


seen walking, or known to correspond with any young man. 
I suggested to Mrs. Bradshaw that it was the fear of her 
father removing her from her protection which had in- 
duced her to run away, and that most probably she had 
gone to her aunt Bathurst's. Upon tins hint, she wrote 
to Mr. Stanhope, acquainting huu with his daughter's 
disappearance, and giving it as her opinion that she had 
gone to her aunt’s, Tieing very unwilling to return home. 
Mr. Stanhope was furious; he immediately drove to 
Madame Bathurst's, whom ho had not seen for a long 
time, and demanded his daughter. Madame Bathurst 
decided that she knew nothing about ber. Mr. Stanhope 
expressed his disbelief, and they parted in high words. * 

A few days aftefwar4^, the cmonel and AdMe came to 
town, the three months acceded to her whhes havmg 
expired ; and now I must relate what I did not know till 
some days afterwards, when 1 saw Ad&le, and who had 
the narrative from her husband. 

It appeared, that as soon as the colonel arrived in Lon- 
don, still persuaded that he had married Caroline Stanhope^ 
and not AdMe Chabot, without stating his intention to her, 
he went to Grosvenor-square, and r^uested to see Mr. 
Stanhope. This was afout a fortnight after Caroline's 
dopement with Mt. Selwyn, Ha was admitted, and found 
Mr. and ^rs. Stanhope in the drawing-room. He had 
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Bent up his card, and Mr. Stanhope received him with 
groat hauteur. ♦ • 

“ What may your pleasure be with me, sir ? [Look- 
ing at the card.] Colonel Jervis, 1 think you call your- 
self P*' 

!N*ow, Colonel Jervis was a man well known about town, 
and, in his own opinion, not to know him argued yourself 
unknown ; he was tliercforo not a little angry at this 
reception, and being a really well-bred man, was also 
much startled with the vulgaritg of both parties. 

“ jVIy name, Mr. Stanhope, as you are pleased to 
observe,’* said the colonel, with hauteur, is Jervis, and my 
business with you is relative to your daughter,** 

“ My daugliter,- sir ? *’ 

Our daughter ! Why, you don’t mean to tell ns that 
have run away with our daughter P’* screamed Mrs. 
Stanhope. 

“Yes, madam, such is the fact; she is now my wife, 
and I trust that she is hot married beneath herself.” 

“ A colonel ! — a paltiy colonel ! — a match for my daugh- 
ter ! Wliy, with ner mrtune she miglit have married a 
duke,’* screamed Mrs. Stanhope. “ I’ll never speak to the 
wretch tigaiii. A colonel, indeed! I suppose a militia^ 
coloucl. I dare say you are only a captain, after all. Well, 
lake her to barracks, and to barracks yourself. You may 
leave the house. Not a penny — ^no, not a penny do you 
get. Dofts he, Stanhope r” ' * 

“Not one half a farthing,” repHcd Mr. Stanhope, pom- 
pously. “ Go, sir ; Mrs. Stanhope’s sentiments are mine.” 

The colonel, yfko was in a towering passion at the treat- 
ment he received, now started up, and said, Sir and 
madam, you appear to me not to understand the usages of 
good society, and I positively declare, that had I been 
aware of the insufleraole vulgarity of her parents, nothing' 
would have induced mo to marry the daughter. I tell 
you this, because I care nothing for you. You are on the 
stilts at present, but I shall soon bring you to your senses ; 
for know, sir and madam, although X did elope wit3i and 
married your daugliter, the marriage ia not legal, as she 
was married under aYalse name, and that was her own act 
— not mine. You may therefore prepare to receive your 
daughter ba(.‘k, vJ^hen I think fit to send her — disgraced 
and dishonoured ; and then try if you can match mor with 
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a dulfe. I leave you to di^^est this piece of information^ 
and now wish you good morning, "^u have my addresei, 
when you feel mclined to apologize, and do me the justice 
which I shall expect before a l.egal marriage takes place/' 

, So saying, tlie colonel left the house ; and it would 
he difficult to say which of the three parties w^as in the 
greatest rage. 

The colonel, who had become sincerely attached to 
Adele, who had well profited by the time which she had 
gained, returned home j,n no very pleasant humour. 
Throwing himself down on the sofa, he said to her in a 
moody way, 

“ 111 bo candid with you, ray dear ; if I had seen your 
father and mother before I married you, nothing would 
have persuaded me to have made you my wife. When a 
man marries, I consider connexion and fortune to be the 
two greatest points to be obtained ; but such ajiimals as 
your father and mother I never beheld. Good Heaven ! 
that I should be allied to such people ! " 

" May I ask you, dearest, to whom you refer, and what 
is the meaning of all ihisP My father and mother! 
Why, colonel, my father was killed at the attack of Mont- 
martre, and my mother died before him/' 

Then who and wliat are you," cried the colonel, jump- 
ing w ; “ ar^'ou not Caroline Stanhope P" 

T thank Heaven, I am not. I have always told you 
that I was -MHo Chabot, and no other person. You must 
admit that. My father and mother were no nilgar people, 
dearest husband, and my family is as good as most in 
France. Come oeer with me to Paris, a? a you will then 
sec who my relatives and connections are. I am poor, I 
grant; but recoUeef that the revolution exiled many wealthy 
families, and mine amefng the rest, although we were per- 
mitted eventually to return to Franco. AVhat can have 
induced you to fall into this error, and still persist (not- 
withstanding my assertions to the contrary), that I am the 
daughter of those vulgar upstarts, who are proverbial for 
their want of manners, and who are not admitted into 
hardly any society, rich as they arc supposed to beP" 

The colonel looked all amazement. 

“ I'm sorry you are disappointed, dearest," continued 
Adble, ".if you are so. I am sorry tWt I'm not Caroline 
Btanhopfe with a largo fortune ; but if 1 do not bring you a 
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fortune, by economy I tviII save you one. Let me only 
see that you arc not (iepri\ ed of j^our usual plesteures and 
luxuries, and I care not what I do, or how I live. You 
M ill find no exacting Mufo in me, dearest, troubling you 
for expenses you cannot afford. I will live but to please 
you, and if I do not succeed, I will die — if you Mdsli to be 
rid of me.” 

Adele resumed her caresses vrith tlie tears running down 
her cheeks, for she loved her liusband dearly,, and felt 
what she said. ^ , • 

Tlie colonel could not resist lier : he put his arms round 
her and said, Do not cry, Adlde; J believe you, and 
moreover, 1 feel that I love you. I am tliaiikml that I 
have not married Caroline Stanhope, for I presume she 
rannot bo very different from her parents. I admit that I 
have been deceiving myself, aud that I have deceived 
myself into a better Httle' wife than I deserve, perhaps. 1 
really am glad of my cscq,^e. I m pulJ not have been con- 
nected with those people for the universe. We will do as 
you say : we M ill go to France for a short time, and you 
shall introduce me to your relations.” 

iloibre the next morning, Adele had gained the victory. 
The colonel felt that he had deceived himself, that lie 
might l)e laughed at, and that the best that could be done 
vras to go to Paris and announce from thence his marriage 
in the papers. Ho had a sufficiency to live upon, to com- 
mand luxury a.s well as comforts, and on the whole he was 
DOW sniislied, that a handsome and strongly-attached M'ife, 
who brought him^io fortune, M as preferable to a marriage 
of mere interest, I may as well here observe, that Adelo 
played her cards so well, that t}l© colonel was a liappy and 
contented man. She kept her promise, and ho found m ith 
her management that he had more money than a married 
man required, and he blessed the day in M’hicli lie had 
married by mistake. And now to return to the Stan- 
hopes. 

All hough they were too angry at tlie time to pay 
heed to the coloners parting threats, yx;t M’hen they had 
cooled, and had time.^for reflection, Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
hope M’cre much distressed at the intelligence that their 
daughter was not legally mamod. For some days they 
remained quiet ; at last they thought it advisable come 
to terms, to save their daugliter*a honour. But f uring 
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(bb dclaj on tbcir part) AdMo bad colled upon mcj and 
introduceH her husband and made mb acquainted with all 
that had passed. They stated their intention of proceed- 
ing to Paris immediately, and although I knew that AdMe’s 
relations were of good family, yet I thought an introduc- 
tion to Madame d’Albrct would be of service to her. I 
therefore gave her one, and it proved most serviceable ; for 
the colonel found himself in the first society in Paris, and 
his wife was well received and much admired. When, 
therefore, Mr. Stanhope faiade up his mind to call upon 
the colonel at the addresjs of the hotel where they had put 
up, he found they had left, and nobody knew where they 
had gone. This was a severe blow, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanhope were in a state of the utmost uncertainty and 
suspense. Now was the time for Mr. Selwyn io come 
forward, and I despatched a note to him. requesting him 
to come to town. I put him in possession of Adze's 
history, her marriage with the colonel, and all the parti- 
culars with which the reader is acquainted, and I pointed 
out to him how he should act when he called upon Mr. 
Stanhope, which I advised him to do immediately. He 
followed my advice, and thus described wliat passed on 
his return. 

“ I sent up my card to Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope, and was 
received almost as politely* as the colonel. I made no 
remark, but taking a chair, which was not offered to me, 
I said, 'Yo*! have my card, Mr. Stanhope; I must, in 
addition to my name, inform you that I am a barrister, 
and that my father is Judge Solwyn, wlto now sits on tlie 
King^s Bench. You probably have met him in the circles 
in wiiich you visit, although you ore not acquainted with 
him^ Youn sbter, Maiame Bathurst we have the pleasure 
of knowiiy^.' 

“ This introduction made them lo6k more cml ; for a 
judge was with them somebody. 

“ ‘ My object in coming here is to speak to you relative 
to your daughter.’ 

“'Do you come from tho colonel, thenP’ said Mrs. 
Stanhope, sharply. 

“‘Ho, madam. I hare no acquaintance with tho 
colonel.* 

“ * Tkon how do you know my daughter, sir P * 

*Ipad the pleasure of meeting her at my father’s. 
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gke stapd a sliorl: time with my family at otti counti? 

scat at Kew/ 

‘‘‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Stanhope; ‘well, I had 
no idea of that. I'm sure the judge was Tcry kind ; but, 
sir, you know that my daughter has jnarried very 
unfortunately.* 

“ ‘ That she haa married, madam, I am aware, but I 
trust not unfortunately.* 

“ ‘ Why, ^r, she has married a colonel, — a fellow who 
came here and told us it was no marriage at all I ' 

“ ‘ It is to rectify that mistake, maoam, which has in- 
duced me to call. The colonel, madam, did hear that 
your daughter was at Mrs. Bradshaw's establishment, and 
wished to carry her off, supposing that she was a very rich 
prize ; but, madam, he made a slight mistake— instead of 
your daugiitor, he has run away and married the French 
teacher, who has not a sixpence. Ho has now/otmd out 
his mistake, and is off t6 Paris to hide himself from the 
laughter of the town.* 

“ This intclli/pBuco was the cause of much mirth and 
glee to Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope ; the latter actually cried 
with delight, and I took care to join heartily in the merri- 
ment. As soon as it had subsided, Mrs. Stanhope said, — 

“‘But, Mr, Selwyn, you said that my daughter was 
married. How is that P*. 

“ ‘ Why, madam, the fact is, that your daxigliter's 
affections were engaged at the time of this elopement of 
tlic colonel's, and il was her intention to make known to 
you that such the case, presuming that you would 
not refuse to sanction her marriage ; but when the elope- 
ment took place, and it was even reported tliat she had 
run away, her position became vflry awkward, and the 
more so, as some people declared (as the colonel asserted), 
tliat she was not legally married. On consuUiug with the 
gentleman 6f her choice, it was argued thus: If Miss 
Stanhope goes back to her father's house after this report 
that she is not legally married, it will be supposed that 
the colonel, finding that he was disappointed in his views, 
had returned her dishonoured upon her parents* hands, and 
no subsequent marriage ■would remove the impression. 
It was, therefore, considered advisable, both on her 
parents' account aud on her own, that she also shoutdelopej, 
and then it jrould be easily expkined that it ww some* 
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body elsefrwbo had elopod with the colonel, and that Miss 
Stanhope had married in a secret way. Miss Stanhope, 
therefore, was properly married in church before respect^ 
able witnesses, and conducted immediately afterwards by 
her husband to his father’s hduse, who approved of what 
was done, as now no reflection can bo made, either upon 
Miss Stanhope or her rcapeotablo parents. 

“ ‘Welljletuaall know the pcrsontowhojnshe is married.’ 
myself, madain^ and your daughter is now at 
Judge Selwyn’s, where sno has been ever since her mar- 
riage, with my mother and sisters. My father would have 
accompanied me, to explain all this ; but the fact is, that 
his lordship is now so much occupied that he could nol . 
He will, however, be happy to see Mr. Stanhope, who is 
an idle man, either at his town house, or at his counti^y 
scat. I trust, madam, as I have the honour to be your 
son-in-law, you will permit me to kiss your hand P * 

Caroline may have done worse, my dear,*' said the 
lady to her husband, who w^aa still wavering. ^Mr. 
Selwyn may be a judge himself, or he may be a Lord 
Chancellor, recollect that. Mr. Selwyn, you are W’elcome, 
and I shall be most happy to see his lordship, and my 
husbancl shall call upon him when we know^ when ho will 
be at leisure. ’ Oii ! that colonel ; but he’s rightly served — 
a French teacher, Ila, ha, ha!* and Mrs. Stanhope’s 
mirth was eomniunicated to her husband, who now' add 
out his hand to me in a most patronizing manner. 

* Well, sir, I give you joy. I belie^^p you have saved 
my' daughter’s character ; and my dear; added he, veiy 
pompously, ‘ we must do something for the young people,’ 

* I trust, sir, I b^r your forgiveness to Caroline.* 

^ Yes, you do, Mr. Selwyn,* said the lady. * Bring 
her hero as soon as you please.' Oh that colonel ! ha, ha, 
ha ! and it is capital, A French teacher. Ha, ha, ha.* " 
Such w'Oa the winding-up of this second marriage. 
Had not Mr. and Mrs, Stanhope been much subdued by 
the irttclligence received from the colonel of the marriage 
being illegal, and had they not also been much ^atiiiod at 
the mistake of the colonel, things might not havo gone 
off so pleasantly. I have only to add, that Mr. Stanhope, 
who apupared to obey hia wife in everything, called upon 
the judio, and their interview was very amicable. Mr. 
Stanhope, upon the judge siting that his son had suffi- 
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cient income, imnfediatoly became profifte, lind settled • 
£2,000 per annum upon bis daughter,* during his life, with 
a promise of much more eventually. Caroline was gra- 
ciously received by her mother, and presented with somo 
splendid diamonds. The iiidgo told me that he hnew th^ 
part I bad taken in the anair, &nd shook his finger at me. 

Thus ended tliis affair, and Madame Gxronac, when she 
heard how busy I had been in the two elopements, said, 
Ah, Valerio, you begin ky marrying other people. ‘ 
You will end in finding a husband for yourself.** 

That is quite anouicr tiling, madam," I replied ; I 
have no objection in assisting oUier people tq their wishes, 
Imt it does not follow that therefore i am to sOek for 
myself what I do not wish'.’* 

Valerie, I am a nrophci/Css. You will be married 
sonic time next year. Mark my words.” 

“ I w'ill not forget them, and at the end of the year we 
shall see who is right and who is wrong.” 

After all this bustle and turmoil, there was a calm, 
iThich lasted the whole winter. I followed up my usual 
avocations. I had as many pupils as 1 could attend to, and 
saved money fast. The winter passed away, and in the 
spring I expected Lionel with my brother Auguste. I 
looked forward to seeing my brother, with ^oat impa- 
tience ; not a day that he was out of niy thoujpits. I was 
most anxious to hear of my father, my brothers, and 
sisters, and every particular connected with the family ; 
oven my mothej was an object of interest, although not of 
regard ; but I had forgiven all others w^ho Jiad ill-treated 
me, and I felt that I forgave and forgot, if she would 
behave as a mother towards mo. I had received kind 
letters from. Madame d'Albret and Ad^le; the letters of 
the latter were most amusing. Madame Lathurst had 
called upon me several times. I w as at peace with all the 
world and with myself. At last, I received a letter from 
Lionel, stating that he was coming over in a fe^ days ; 
that he had great difficulty in perstmding my brother to 
come with him, as l^e coufd not afford the expense out of 
liis own means, and did not like to lie under such an obU- 
gatioD. At last ho had been overruled, and coming 
with him. \ ^ 

“Then I shall see you again, de<^ Auguste !’| thought 
I ; “ you who always loved me, always prelected me and 
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took my part, and wlio bo lamented ray supposed death 
and my thoughts trained to the time when ho and I were 
with my grandmother in the palace, and our early days 
were passed over in review. “ My poor grandmother, how 
I loved you ! and how you deserved to bo loved !” And 
*'then I calculated what I might have been, had I been loft 
with my grandmother, and had inherited her small pro- 
perty ; and, on reflection, I decided that I was better oif 
now' than I probably should have been, and that all was 
for the best. I thought of the future, and whether it w'as 
likely I ever should marry, and I decided that I never 
would, but that if I ever returned to my family, I would 
£i8sist my sisters, and try to make them happy. 

“ Yes,” thought I, ** marry I never will — that is decided 
— ^nothing shall ever induce me.” 

My reverie was interrupted by the entrance of a 
stranger, who, apologizing to me, stated that he had come 
to se^ Monsieur Gironac. 

I replied that ho was not at home, and probably it 
would be half an hour before he returned to dinner, 

‘‘With your leave, mademoiselle,** said he, gracefully 
bowing, “ I will wait till he returns. I will not, however, 
trespass upon your time, if it is disagreeable ; perhaps the 
servant will accommodate me with a cliaii* elsewhere ?** 

I requested that ho would be seated, as there was no 
fire in any other room ; and he took a chair. lie was a 
Frenchman, speaking good English ; but he soon discovered 
that I was his (jountrywomcm, and the epuversation was 
carried on in French- He informed mo that he was the 
Comte de Chavannes. But I must describe him. He was 
rather jmsSi in stature^ but elegantly made ; his features 
were, if anything, effeminate, but very handsome : they 
would have been handsome in a woman. The efieminacy 
was, however, relieved by a pair of moustaches, soft, silky, 
and curling. His manners were peculiarly fascinating, 
and his conversation lively and full of point. I was much 
pleased with him during the half-hour thab w'e w ere toge- 
ther, during which we hod km)t up the conversation with 
much spirit, Tlie arrival of Mbnsieur Gironac put an end 
to our Uie-h4Uey and liaving arranged his Imsiness with 
him, wh^h was relative to some flute-music, which the 
comte wished to be published, after a few minutes’ more 

conversation, he took his leave* 

* 
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** Now there’s a man that I would select foy your hus* 
band, Valeric,” said Monsieur Gironac, after the comte 
had left. “ Is he not a very agreeable fellow P” 

* ‘"Yes he is,” I replied;" “ho is very entertaining and 
very m'cII bred. Who is he ” 

“His history is told in few. words,” replied Monsieuia 
Gironac. “ His father emigrated with the Bourbons ; but, 
unlike inCwst of those who emigrated, he neither turned 
music-master, dancing-master, hair-dresser, nor teacher of 
the French language. Ho htd a little money, and he 
embarked in commerce. He went as supercargo, and 
then as travelling partner in a house to America, the 
Havannah, and the West Indies ; and after having crossed 
tlio Atlantic about twenty times in the course of the late 
war, ho amassed a fortune of about £40,000. At the restora- 
tion, he went to Paris, resumed his title, which he had 
laid aside during his commercial course, was well received 
by Louis XVIII., and made a colonel of the Legion of 
Honour. He returned to this country to settle his affairs, 
previous to going down to Brittany, and died suddenly, 
leaving tlie young man you have just seen, who is his only 
son and heir, alone on the wide world, and with a good 
fortune as soon as he came ‘of age. At the time of his 
father’s death, he was still at school. Now he is twenty- 
four years old, and has been for three, years in possession 
of the property, which is still in the English funds. He 
appears to like England better than 'France, for most of 
his time is passed in London. Ho is very t^ented, very 
musical, compiles well, and is altogether a most agreeable 
young man, and fit for the husband of Mademoiselle 
Valerie do Chateumuf. Now you have the whole history ; 
the marriage is yet to take place,® 

“ Your last observation is correct ; or •rather it is not, 
for the marriage will never take place.” 

“ Mais, quevoulez-voiM, mademoiselle?” cried Monsieur 
Gironac ; “ must wc send for the angel Gabriel for you?” 

“ No,” replied I, “ he is not a marrying man, any, more 
than I am a marrying woman. Is it not sufficient that I 
admit your count to bo very agreeable? — that won’t con- 
t-ent you. You want me to marry a man whom I have 
seen for one half-hour. Aro you reasonable* Monsieur 
Gironac?” \ 

“ He has rank, wealth, good looks, talent, ark polished 
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manners ; <itid you admit that you do not dislike him ; 
what would you have more?” 

He is not in love with me, and I am not in love with 
him.** 

** Mademoiselle Valerie de Chatenmuf, you are um 
^fant, I will no longer trouble myself with looking out 
for a husband for you. You shall die a sour old maid 
and Monsieur Gironac left the room, protending to bo in 
a passion. 

A few days after the meeting with Count de Chavanneg, 
Lionel made his appearance. My heart beat quick as 1 
welcomed him. 

He is here,*’ said he, anticipating my question ; “but 
I called just to know when we should come, and whether 
I was to say anything to him before he came.*' 

“ No, no, tell him nothing — bring him here directl}^ — 
how long will it bo before you return ?” 

“ Not half an hour. I am at my old loddngs in Sullblk- 
street, so good-bye for the present;** and Lionel ualkcd 
away again. . 

Monsieur and Madame Gironac were both out, and 
would not return for an hour or two. I thought the half- 
hour would never pass ; hut it did at last, and they knocked 
at the door. Lionel entered, followed by my brother 
Auguste. I was surprised at his having grown so tall and 
handsome, 

“ Madame Gironac is not at homo, mademoiselle,” said 
lionel. 

“ No, Monsieur Lionel.” 

“ Allow me to present to you Monsieur Auguste de 
Ohatcnceuf, a lieutenant ^ in the service of his majesty the 
king of the French.” 

Auguste bowed, and, as I returned the salute, looked 
earnestly at me and started. 

“ Excuse me, mademoiselle,” said ho, coming up to me, 
and speaking in a tremulous voice ; “ but — ^yes, you must 
be Valerie.” ^ 

“ Yes, dear Auguste,” cried I, opening my arms. 

Ho rushed to me and covered me with kisses, and then 
staggering tc a chair, sat down and wept. So did I, and 
so did Liapel, for sympathy and company. 

“ WhjJdid you conceal this from me, Lionel ?” said he, 
ifter a time • “ see how you have unmanned mo.” 
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I only obeyed orders, Augusio,” replied Ljonol ; bttt, 
now that I have efecuted my commission, I will leave you 
tojyether ; for you must have much to say to eairh other. I 
will join you at dinner-time.” 

Lionel went out and loft us together ; we renewed+oiir 
embraces, and after wo were more comp<^d, entered inio 
explanations. I told him. my history in as few words as 
possible, promising to enter into details afterwards, and 
then I inquired about the family. Auguste replied ; 

“ I will begin from the tinfc of your disappearance. No 
one certainly had any suspicion of Madame d’Aibret having 
spirited you away j indeed, she was, us you know, con- 
stantly at the barracks till my father left, and o^rcased 
her conviction that you had destroyed yourself. The out- 
cry against your mother was universal ; she dared not 
show herself, and your father was in a state to excite com- 
passion. Four or five times a day did ho take his melan- 
choly walk down to the Morgue to ascertain if your body 
was found. He became so melancholy, morose, and irritable, 
that people w'ero afraid lest he would destroy himself. He 
never went homo to your mother but there was a scene of 
reproaches on his part, and defence on hers, tlmt W3fts a 
scandal to the barracks. All her power over him ceased 
from that time, and has ceased for ever since, and perhaps 
you know that he has retired? ” 

‘ How should I know, Auguste ?” 

‘ Yes ; he could not bear to look tlio other ofTicew in 
the face ; he told me that he considered himself, from his 
weakness and^folly, to have been the murderer of his child ; 
that ho felt himself despicable, and could not longer re- 
main with the regiment. As soon as the regiment arhved 
at Lyons, he sent in his retirement, and has ever since been 
living at Pail, in the south of France, qpon his half-paw 
and other -property which he possesses." 

“ My poor father !" exclaimed I, bursting into tears. 

“ As for mo, you know that I obtained leave to quit the 
regiment, and have over since been in the Slst olitue line. 
I have obtained my grade of lieut<^bant, I have seen my 
father but once ainoe I parted witli him at Paris. He is 
much altered, and his hair is gray.” 

** Is he comfortable wdiere he is, Auguste P” 

Yes, Valerio? I think that he did wisely! for it was 
ruinous travelling about w itii so many chiidr|n. He is 
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comfortable, and, I believe, as happy as he can be. Oh, if 
he did but fenow that you wore alivel' it would add ten 
years to his life.** 

“ He shall know it, my dear Auguste,** exclaimed I, as 
thejbears coursed down my cheeks. “ I feel now that I was 
v^ry selfish in consenting to Madame d’ Albert's proposal, 
but I was hardly in my senses at the time.’* 

“ I cannot’ wonder at your taking the step, nor can I 
blame you. Your life was one of torture, and it was tor- 
ture to others to see what yt/u underwent.** 

I pity my father, for weak aa he was, the punishment 
has been too severe.** 

But you will make him happy now, and ho will rejoice 
in his old days.** 

“ And now, Auguste, tell me about Nicolas — he never 
liked mo, but I forgive him — how is heP** 

“ He is, I believe, well ; but he has left Ida home.** 

“ Left home P** 

“ You know how kind your mother was to him— I may 
say, how she doted upon him. Well, one day he an- 
nounced his intention of going to Italy, with a friend he 
had picked up, who belonged to Naples. His mother was 
frantic at the idea, but he Vvctually laughed at her, and 
behaved in a very unfeeling manner. Your mother was 
cut to the heart, and has never got over it ; but, Valerio, 
the children who arc spoiled by indulgence, always turn 
out the most ungrateful/* 

Have you hoard of him since P” 

“ Yes ; he wrote to me, telling me that ihe was leading 
an orchestra in sonic small town, and advancing rapidly — 
you know his talent for musie^but not one line has he 
ever written to his motht r.** 

Ah me ! " sighed I, and that is all the return she 
has for her indulgence to him. Now tell me about Clara.’* 
‘‘ She is well married, and lives at Tours : her husband 
is an employSf but I don't exactly know what." 

An^ Sonhie and ElisfoP" 

“ Are both well, and promise to grow up fine girls, but 
not so handsome as you are, Valerie. It was the wonder- 
ful improvement in your person that made me doubt for a 
moment when I first saw you.’* 

And dear little Pierre, that I used to pinch tlmt 1 
might get^ut of the house, poor fallow P" 
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** Is a fine boy, aad makes his father very melancholy, 
and hia mother ver;^ angry, by talking about you/* 

“ And now, Auguste, one more question. On what 
terms are my father and mother, and how does she con- 
duct herself ? *’ 

“ My father treats her with ceremony and politeness, 
but not with affection. She 'has tried every means % 
resume her empire over him, but finds it impossible, and 
she has now turned ddoote. They sleep in separate rooms, 
and he is very harsh and aeveae to her at times, when the 
fit comes on him. Indeed, Valerio, if you sought revenue, 
which I know you db not do, you have had sufficient ; for 
her brow is wrmkled with care and mortification.*' 

** But do you think she is sorry for what she has done P” 
‘‘ I regret to say I do not. I think she is sorry for the 
consequences, but that her animosity against you wf»uld be 
greater than ever if she knew that you were alive, and if 
you were again in her ppwer, she would w reak double ven- 
geance. Many tilings have occurred to confirm me in this 
belief. You have overthrown her power, vrhicli she never 
will forgive ; and as for her religion, I have no faith in 
that.” 

“ It is then as I feared, Auguste ; and if I make known 
my existence to my father, it must be concealed frop my 
mother.” 

I agree with you that it will be best ; for there is no 
saying to wfiiat point the vengeance of an unnatural mother 
may be carried. But let us quit this subject, for the pre- 
sent at least and now tell me more about yourself.” 

I will — ^but there is Lioners Icnock : so I must defer 
it till another opportunity. Dear Auguste, give mo one 
more kiss, while we are alone.” ^ 


CflAPTEU XIL 

Ik a few minutes after Lionel's return, which he had 
considerably postponed, until Moneieux Giron ad^ dinner- 
hour had all but ansved, my good host first, and then 
kird, merry little madame, made their appearance, and a 
little while was consumed in introductions, exclamations, 
adnurations, and congratulations, all tincture t not a I'ritla 
Dv that nationol vivacity, w^hich other folkr^ are in the 
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habit of calLiug oxiravasjauce, and wliioli, as my roodora 
■well Irnow already, the good Gironaci had by do means 
got rid of, even in the conrse of a long s^pur in tho 
matter-of-fact metropolia of England. 

Fortunately, my inenda were for the most part au fait 
to tlie leading circumstauces of my life, so that little 
eciplanation waa needed. 

And more forttinately yet, like tide and time, dinner 
waits for no man ; nor htire I over observod, in all my 
adventurous life, that the sympathy of the most senti- 
mental, the grief of tho most woe-begone, or the joy of the 
happiest, ever induces them to neglect the summons of the 
dinner-hell, and the calls of the responsive appetite. 

In the midst of the delight of madame, at having at last 
to receive the brother of cette chh'e Valarie, and that 
brother, too, fti hel uorame et hrave oficie}\ et d*une 
ress&mblance d parfaite a la charmemte smur^ dinner was 
luckily announced j and tho torrent-tide of ma dame’s hos- 
pitality was ent short, by her husband’s declaration that 
we were all, like himself, dying of hunger; and that not a 
word more must be spoken, touching sympathies or senti- 
ments, until W6 had partaken of something nutritious, 
de qpAji soutenir r6pmse7ncvt des Emotions ai atchirantes, 

Madame laughed, declared ‘“that he w as unbarbare, un 
malhdtireux mns ijrandevr de Fdme, and taking possession 
of Auguste, led him. away into tho dining-room: where, 
though slie told me afberw'ards that she was au comhle 
de dhespoir at h«,ving to set ns down to^so every-day a 
meal, we found an excellent dinner, and spent a very 
pleasant hour until coffee was served ; \vheifj with it, not 
a little to my aui*priso, nor very muctx to my delight. 
Monsieur de Ghayannes made Ids ^pearance. 

There was a tjuizzical ISok on Monsieur Gironac’s face, 
and a roguish twinkle in his eye, which led me to believe 
that what w^as really a matter of surprise to me, was none 
to my worthy host; for the Count de Chavannes had 
never visited the house before, in the evening; nor, from 
^hat I had understood, was he on terms of particular 
bitimacy with the Gironacs. 

I was foolish enough to be, at first, a little put out at 
this; and having manifested some slight embarrassment 
on Ids first entrance, which I learaed afterwards did not 
escape his eye, though he w^as far too well lired to show 
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it, I maJo tlie matter worse by calling my pride to iny 
aid, incited thereto ^by Madame Gironac’a [jjlance and 
smile at my blushing confusion, and certmtily in no 
respect contributed to the gaiety of the erening, Nothing, 
however, I must admit, could have been more gentlemanly, 
or in better taste, than the whole demeanour of Monsieur 
de Chavannes, and I could not help feeling this, and com-« 
paring it mentally with the inferior bearing of others I 
had seen, even in the midst of my fit of and 

frigidity. 

IIo neither immediately witfldrew himself on learning 
that my brother, whom I had not seen for many years, 
had blit mat arrived, as any half- bred person would have 
done under the like circumstances, with an awkward 
apology for his presence, tending only to make every one 
else more awkward yet ; nor made set speedies, nor fool- 
ish compliments, on a subject too important for such 
trifling. 

He did not trouble mo wuth any attentions, which he 
perceived would be at that moment distasteful, but cx- 
Uibited iho most marked desire to cultivate the acqnaint- 
anco of Auguste, to wdiom he showed a degree of defe- 
rence, though himself somewhat the senior, as to a mili- 
tary man, that flattered liis e^rit d-e cor^s, mingled with 
a sort of frank cordiality, which except Irem countryman 
to countryman in a foreign land, would perhaps have been 
a little overdone : but, under the actual circumstances, it 
could not have been improved. 

For iho short time he remained, ho conversed well and 
wittily ; yet wiAk a strain of fancy and feeling, blended 
with his wit, which rendered it singularly original and 
attractive ; and perfectly succeeded, though I know not 
whether he intended it or not, i# directing the attention 
of the company from my altered and somev^hat unamiable 
mood. 

Among other things, I remember that, in the course of 
conversation, while tendering some civilities to Auguste, 
the use of his riding-horses, his cabriolet, or his swsrvices 
in showing him some of the lions of TiOndon, he observed 
that Monsieur de Chatencruf must not con8id(3r such an 
offer impertinent on his part, since he believed, if our 
genealogy wero^ properly traced, some sort of c^usinship 
could be CBtabllsned ; as more than one of the De Cha- 
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vannes liad intennorried in old times with the Chatenmufs 
of G-ascony, when both the families, like tlieir native 
provinces, had been acting in alliance with the English 
Hantagencts against the Erench kings of the hoitsc of 
Valois. 

A few words were said, in connection with this, touch- 
ing the singularity of the fact, that it would seem as if 
England had something to do with the associations’ of the 
‘ two families ; but 1 do not think the remark was made by 
De Chavanncs, and whatever it was, it was not sufficiently 
pointed to be in any way oifensive or annoying. 

On the whole, hurt as I was in some sort by the idea 
which had taken hold of me, that the Gironacs, tlirough a 
false and indelicate idea of advancing my welfare, were 
endeavouring to promote a liking between myself and the 
count, I cannot deny that the evening, on the whole, was 
a pleasant one, and that, if at first it had been my im- 
pression that Do Chavannes was aereeable, entertaining, 
and well bred, I was now prepared to admit he had ex- 
cellent taste, and delicate feelings into the bargain. 

Still I felt that I did not like him, or perhaps I should 
rather say his attentions — though in fact he had paid me 
none, — and was rather relieved when he made his bow and 
retired. 

Shortly afterwards, Auguste observed that T seemed 
dull and tired, and. Madame Gironac followed suit by say- 
ing that it waj ho wonder if the excitement and interest 
created by the unexpected arrival of so dear a brother had 
proved too much for my nerves. - 

Thereupon, after promising to return early in Ihe morn- 
ing, so that we might have a long talk about the past, and 
a long qonaultation about the future, Lionel and Auguste 
bade us good night alSo ; but not before Lionel had said 
to me as he was taking leave, 

“ I think, Mademoiselle, that it will be no more than 
proper that I should drive down to Kew to-morrow 
morning, and wait upon Judge Selwyn, u ho has always 
been sc kind to me— ^have you any message for him ? ** 

“ Oh I yea. I beg you will tell him that Auguste has 
come, and that I request he will lot me know when wo 
may wait on him P” 

And /the answer will bc« Mademoiselle, his waiting 
upon you.' Is iliat what you desire ? 
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•' I only desire what I state — to know wlxjn and how 
we may see him, ft)r I know very little oi Auguste’s 
heart, if he docs not wish to retiim thanks to one who, 
except OUT dear friends here, has been poor Valerie’s 
surest confidant and protector. But you will find the 
judge’s family increased since you saw him* His son ha% 
persuaded my pretty little friehd Caroline Stanhope to 
become his wife, and she is living with the judge’s 
/amily at present.” 

Lionel expressed his surpriscaand pleasure at the news ; 
but I thought at the moment that the pleasure was not 
real, though I have since had reason to believe that the 
gravity wlmch came over his face as he spoke, was the 
gravity of thought, rather than that, as I fancied at the 
time, of disappointment. 

Notliing more passed worthy of record, and, after 
shaking hands with Lionel, and kissing my long-lost 
brother, 1 was left alone yfiih the Gironacs, half-expectant 
of a playful scolding. 

“Well, Mademoiselle Valerie de Chatoneouf,” began 
monsieur, as soon as the gentlemen had left us, “is it pe- 
cauae you have found out that you have got a handsome 
brother, that you are determiaed to drive all other hand- 
some young men au dhespoir f — or is it that you wish to 
break the heart, especially, of ibis pauvre Monsieur de 
Chavannes^ that you have treated uS all with on air 
si hautaine, si hautaine^ that if you bad been the queen of 
JbVance, it could not have been colder?”^ 

“ I told you mice before, Monsieur Gironae,” I replied, 
“ that your Count de Chavannes does not care a straw how 
1 treat him, or with what air ; and if he did, 1 do not. He 
is simply a civil, agreeable gentlcnmu, who looks upon me 
as he would upon any other young lady whom ho is glad 
to talk to w hen she is in the numour to talk ; and whom, 
when she is not, he loaves to herself, as all well-bred men 
do. But, I repeat, I do not care enough about him to 
think for one moment whether ho is hautaine ox not* 
And lie feels just the same about me, I am certain.’^ 

“ Wlmt brings him Iqjre, then, eh ? — where he never came 
before to-night P — not for the beaux yeux of madame, I 
believe,” wim a quizzical bow to bis wife, “ or for the 
grand esprit of myself. I have an eye, I tell you, as well 
as other people, and T can boo one petit pen'* 

p 







iiavj no doubt you can, monsieur,” I artswereci, 
rather pettishly ; “ for I suppose yoif asked him yourself ; 
and if you did so on my account, I must be^ you will 
omit that proof of kindness in future, for I do not wish to 
see him/’ 

« Oh ! Monsieur Gironac, for shame 5 you have made het 
very angry with your j'idtculous badinage— vou have made 
her angry, really, and I do not wonder. Who ever heard 
of teasing a young lady about a gentleman she has never 
seen, only three times, a^d who has never declared any 
preference P” 

“ Madame/’ replied her husband, in great wrath, either 
real or simulatea, ctes nne inarate^~--unet-^une — 

words fail me, to express what I thiiiK of your enormous 
and unkind ingratitude. I am homme inoompris, and 
Mademoiselle Imre — Mademoiselle is either une enfant, or 
she does not know her own mind. Shall 1 give the Comic 
Chavannes his or shall I not P I shall not, — for if 
she bo line enfant^ it is fit her friends look after her ; if 
she does not know her own mind, it is good slxo have some 
one who do tout. Hero is why I shall not go 

congidier monsieur le Comte. WMiy, rather, I eluill request 
him to dine with me to-Vnorrow, the next day, the day 
after* If he do not, I swear by my honour, /oi de Gironac^ 
I will dine at home again never iiiove.” 

I could not help laughing at this tirade of the kind- 
hearted little man, on the strength of w hich he patted mo 
on the head, and said I was l^onyie cvfanU if I vTcro not si 
diahlememt entHee, and bade me go tq^ bdd, and sleep 
myself into a better liumour ; a piece of advice which 
appeared ta me so judicious, that 1 nrocoedwd at once to 
obey ft, and bidding them both a kind good night, betook 
myself to my ^dwn room to- ponder rather than to sleep. 
And, in truth, I felt that I had need of rofieetion ; for with 
the return of Auguste, a lido of feelings, which had long 
lain dormant rather than dead within me, had almost over- 
whelmed me ; and the hardness which liiid its origin in 
the bitterness of cfonscious^ dependence, and which had 
gained strength from the pride of self-acquired independ- 
ence, began to thaw in my heart, and to give way to 
milder and gentler feelings. 

The moughts of home, the desire for my country, the 
iove fo|f my father, who, thougli weak and almost imbecile, 
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liad ever b^cn kind to me in person, the craving nfTection 
for my brothars and*my sisterB, nay, something approach- 
ing to pity or regret for the ^mother who had proved her- 
self but a stepmother towards me, all revived in increased 
and reinvigorated force. 

By-and-by, too» I began to feel that I should be verj» 
wretched after the parting with *my beloved brother at the 
end of 80 brief a renewal of love and intimacy ; to be 
aware of what I had scarcely felt before, in the self-con- 
lidence of the position I hod •w on — that it is a sad and 
lonely thing to be a Bojoumex in a foreign land, with no 
natural friends, no kind kindred, on whom to rely in case 
of sickness or misfortune ; — and to consider how dark and 
grave a thing must be solitary old age, and perhaps a 
solitary death-beJ, far from the home of one’s yonth, the 
friends of one’s childhood. 

Then there arose another thought connected with the 
prccod bg, by that extraordinary and inexplicable chain, 
which seems to run through the whole minu of man, link- 
ing together things apparently as far asunder m the poles, 
whidi have, however, m reality, a kindred origin. That 
thought was, wherefore should my life bo solitary P Wliy 
should I stand apart and aloiih from my race, relying on 
my sel f only, and depriving myself, for tho sake of a per- 
haps imaginary independence, of all the endearments of 
social life, all the sweet ties of family P 

Perliaps tho very presents of my brother had opened 
my eyes to the tmth, that there is no such thing in the 
world as real m^epen deuce. To realise that possession, 
most coveted, and most imattainable, one must bo a 
Ihdiinson Crusoe, alone on his desert island, — a sort of 
independence which no one, I 8h<tiJd tlibk, would prac- 
tically desire to enjoy. ^ 

Before sbep came, I believe that I began to muse about 
Monsieur de phavannos ; but it was only 1o think that I 
did not care in the least about him, nor he about me ; and 
that, so for as he was (concerned, I had seen cause to 
change my decided resolution that 1 wohld never marry. All 
this was, perhaps, in ideality, the best of proofs that I did 
already care something about him, and was very likely 
before long to care sdmethbg more ; for someione has , 
said, and he, by the way* no ordinary jiidg(> or human 
nature, that if he desired to wm a woman’s fancy «ir afibo 
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tiozr, his /irat step would be to uialce ber iJUnh about 
him — even if it were to hate him V anything before the 
absence of all thought, the* blank void of real absolute 
indifference. 

Indeed, I believe it is nearly true, that a woman rarely 
•begins to think often cf a man, even if it be as she fancies 
in disbke, but when, however she may deceive herself, she 
is on the verge of loving him. 

Was such the case with me P 
At least) if it were so, 5 was then so far from knowing 
it, that I did not even ask myself the question. But I 
remember that when I fell asleep, 1 dreamed that 1 was 
standing at the altar with the Count de Chavannes, when a 
band ofall those who had ever wronged me, — ^my mother, 
Madamo d*Albrct, Madame Bathurst, the Stanhopes, 

Lady M , — rushed between us, and tore us forcibly 

asunder ; and I w^ept so loud that my sorrow awoke me, 
and it was some time before I was sure it was a dream. 

Early the next morning, Auguste came again to see me ; 
and as Monsieur Gironac was abroad, giving lessons on 
the flute and guitar, while madame cither was, or pretended 
to be, excessively busy with her wax-flowers, we had the 
whole day to ourselves utfiil limcheon-tinio, and w e pro- 
fited by it so well, that before we wrere interrupted, wo 
had little to learn on either side concerning the passages 
of our lives, and the adventures which both we and all our 
family had gene through. And if I had been a little 
inclined to be proud of myself before, and to give their 
full value to my energy and decision of character, I cer- 
tainly now stood in no small danger of being spoiled by 
Ai^usto^s praises. 

Eo/now, half-cryiny at my trials and troubles, — now 

laughing at I^y R ’s absurdities, — now bursting into 

vehement invective against my enemies, — ^he insisted that 
I was a perfect heroine-r-tho bravest and most accom- 
plished ox women, as well as the dearest of sisters. 

wbf*n I liad finished my own story, w^hich I did not 
begin until I had "extracted from him every particle of 
information about my family--^ 

“ Well, my little Valerie,'* he said caressingly, as he 
put his^arm about my waist, “ yon have told me every- 
thing — all your little sorrows, and trials, and troubles-— 
all yoy,r little pleasures and successes — all your Httlo 
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seheraings and mantcuvrings in the love-affairs of other 
people — and all about the great little fortune which you 
have accumulated — quite a millionaire, upon my word, 
with your twenty -five hundred litres de rente — but not 
one word have yon told me about your own little affaires^ 
de emur. I am afraid, little sister mine, you are either a 
very great hypocrite, or very eold-hearted ; which is it, 
dearest Valerie P 

Very cold-hearted, I belitrc, brother. At least I 
certainly have no affaires de casur to relate. I cannot 
pretend to say whether it is my fault or that of other 
people ; but certainly no one ever fell in love with me, if it 

were not that odious Monsieur G j and most certainly 

I have never fallen in love with any one at all/* 

Auguste gazed earnestly in my face for a moment, as if 
lie would have read my heart j but I met. his eyes with 
rniue quite steadily and calmly, till at length I burst into 
a merry laugh, which I could not restrain. ' 

“ Quite true, little sister?'* he said, at last, after my 
manner had in some sort convinced him. 

** Quite true, Auguste, upon my honour,** I replied. 

Well, Valerie, I suppose i must believe that earnest 
face, and that honest little laugh of yours.’*. 

You may just as well do so, indeed,** I replied ; “ for 
no one was ever in love with me, I assute you. And I do 
not think," I added, with a touch of the old pride, “ that 
a De Chatenoeuf is likely to give away a heai't that is not 
desired.” ^ 

“ It is all ve^ strange,’* ho added, And this Mon- 
sieur Lionel Dempster P — ** 

“ Ta a little older than poor Pi#rre, whom I tfeed to 
pinch when I wanted to get out of my mother’s reach ; and 
regards me veiy much asi he would a much* elder sister — 
almost, indeed, as a mother.” 

A mother, indeed, Valerie !** * 

“ He once told me something of the kin di , is a 
very fine young man, certainly, full of talent and spirit, 
anti will make you a vary good and agreeable friend— but 
he is no husband for me, I assure you. He would do 
mucu better for jSophio, or Eiis^c, if he ever should see 
and like either of them/’ 

“ Always busy for others, Valerie 1 And for ^^ourself 
—when >viU you think for yourself? '* ’ # * 
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'* t tliinh: I hceee thought, and d^no, too, for Tnyflolf, 
pretty well. You forget my twenty-five hundred Vivres 
de Tented 

But twenty-five hundred Uvres de rente are not a hus- 
band, Valerie." 

“ I am not so sure about that. I daro say they TvouJd buy 
one at a pinch," I replied, laughing ; “ at least, in our 
^oor country, where every one you meet in society is not 
a millionaire, like these cojd ielandorB." 

“ I think you have grown almost as cold yourself, lllllc 
sister, and as calculating." 

“ To bo sure 1 have," I made answer ; “ and to punish mf\ 
Monsieur Giroiiac swears that I shall die a sour old maid." 

“ And what do you say ?" 

“ An old maul very likely ; but not a sour one, at all 
events. But, hark ! there is a carriage at the door — let 
me see who it is." 

And I jumped up, and running to tne window, saw the 
Selwyn liverioa, and Lionel, en cavalier y beside the carriage 
window. 

In a moment, the steps were let down; and Caroline 
speedily made her appeiirarcc, commissioned, * as she said, 
by her raolher-in-law, to take immediate possession botl*. 
of myself and Auguste, and to bring us dowTi straightway 
to Kfiw, Her husband, she said, would certainly liavc 
called on Monsieur de Chatenajuf, and the judge also, 
hut that the courts being all in session, they were both si> 
completely occunied, that, except after dinner, they liad 
not an hour of the twenty-four clisengageS. 

She was comntmnded,* moreover, she added,^ to invito 
Monsi<Pur and Madams Gironac to dino at Kew on the 
following day. Me, moroovor, and Auguste, sho was to 
carry down forthwith in the carriage. 

‘‘ So now," she said, get you gone, Valerie, and pack 
up as cniit'kly as possible all that yon require to make 
yoursqlr beg^utiful lor a week, at least.” 

“ And what do you «ay to all this, messieurs ?” siiid T, 
laughingly, to my brother and Lionel ; for there is iiiucJi 
more necessity to consult you lords of the creation, you 
call yourselves, who are in reality vainer by half, and care 
five times as much about yout* toih^ties as we much^ettlum- 
niated ;women— what do you say aboift this suroaiary 
packing no rnd taking flight? can it bo accomplished?*^ 
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“ It is aecompliaked/' replied Lionel ; “ ill po fau: at 
least that I have promised, on my own part* and for Mon- 
sieur Auguste de Cliatenoeuf in the bargain, to overlook 
the preparation of lus kit as well as my own, and to bring 
them down in a cabriolet, while you and your brother 
are rolling smoothly along in the judge's venerable coach/^ 

“ All that is arranged, then,*' said I, “ and I will not 
detain you above ten minutes, during which time J will 
send Madame Gironac to amusg you, and you can deliver 
your own mespage to her.” 

And tlicn, w ithout waiting for any answer, I hurried up- 
stairs to make my iraveliing toilette, and to put up things 
ibr a wreck’s visit to my getod friends. 

In the mean time Madame Gironac, who had always 
heen a groat favourite of Caroline's, had taken my place ; 
and by the merriment which 1 could hear going on, I 
could not doubt that, on the whole, the party had been a 
gainer by the e^tchango. 

Before I was (piito ready to make my rcapj)earAnce, 
there came a smart double knock at the door ; and then, 
:ifter a minute or tw'o, I could distinguish a gentleman’s 
footstep ascanding the staircase to the dining-room. 

Mv own room looked towards the back of the house, so 
thnt ihad no means of seeing for myself who the new 
(•oincr w as ; and I did not choose to ask any questions of 
the servant girl, who was bustling in 4\nA out of the door 

iih trunks and travelling-cases innumerable. 

^o I finLslied my toilette with a heart that beat, I must 
coi^fcvss, a little^ faster than usual, though I should cer- 
tainly have been puzricd to explain why ; put on my hat 
and shawl, perhaps a little coquetjishly, and wenip down- 
stairs, half- impatient, half-embarrassed, yet fully pei 
suaded in my own mind that I had not th^ least expccta 
tion of seeing anybody in particular. 

I found all the company assembled round the luncheon- 
table w hen I entered, and busily engaged w ith th e cdte~ 
leites a la J^fainienon and green peas* Amon^ttldfee pre- 
sent was Monaie^ir le^Comtc dc Chavannes, whom I cer- 
tainly did not expect to soe- 

He rose immbaiatcly from tlie table as I entered, and 
advanced a step or two to meet mo, with a graclful inclU 
nation, and a few well-choson words, to the intent that hp 
had called in order to invite Mon»h»ur Ch^toneSUf to go 
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out kd talie a promenade U ehevul mih him, ia order to 

see the ;parks And the beauty of Lpndon. 

All this was said with the utmost frankness, and in the 
most unaffected manner in the world ; and assuredly there 
was nothing either in the words, or in the manner in which 
l3iey were nttered, which -should have throw n me into a 
confusion of blushes, and rendered me for a moment almost 
incapable of answering him. 

It must be remembered, ihow'ever; that I had been rallied 
veiT much concerning him of late by Monsieur Gironac, 
and I could scarcely avoid perceiving that this exceeding 
assiduity in doing the honours to Auguste could not but 
be attributed to some more potent cause thtin mere civility 
to a fellow-countryman. 

My confusion produced, for a second or two, a slight 
similar embarrassment in the count, and the blood 
mounted highly to his forehead. Our eyes met, too, at the 
same instant ; and though the .encounter w^as but momen- 
tary, from that time a sort of secret consciousness was 
established between us. 

This scene passed in less time than it takes to describe 
it ; and, becoming aware th^^t every one’s eyes were upon 
us, I rallied instinctively, replied by a few civil words of 
thanks, and took a place at the table, which had been left 
vacant for mo, between my brother and Lionel Dempster. 
This little interruption at an end, the conversation returned 
to the course it had taken before I came in, and there was 
a good deal of very agreeable talk ; as is sure to be the 
case whenever four or five pleasant and <5iever people are 
thrown together under circumstances which create a sud- 
den and unexpected fipniliarity, each person desirous of 
amusing and rendering himself pleasant to his companions 
of an hour ; bat not so anxious to make an impression, 
os to become stiff, stilted, or affected. 

Lionel, as I have said long ago, was remarkably witty 
and clever by nature, and had profited greatly by his op- 
porturiiiitis'm franco ; so much so, that! have rarely seen 
a yoimgman of his age at all comparable to him. The count 
was likewise a person of superior abilities and breeding, 
with a touch of English seriQUsness and soundness en- 
grafted dii the stock of French viv^ty ; and my brother 
Auguste was a voui^, ardent soldier, full of gay youth, 
high hdpes, |nd oriUiant aspirations, all kindled up by the 
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excitementof tliUS WSitinp aforcigucouiitr y, audindinghim* 
self in tlio company of a long-lost and much-beloved sister* 
Caroline Selwyn was quick* bright, and lively ; Madame 
Gironac was a perfect mine of life and vivacity ; and I, 
desirous of atoning for my foUy of the past evening, did 
my best to be agreeable. • • 

I suppose I was not wholly unsuccessful, for eve^ time 
1 raised my eyes, 1 was sure to find those of Monsieur de 
Chavannes riveted on my face with a deep, earnest gaze, 
which, though it was instantly averted, even before our 
glances met, showed that ho was in some sort interested 
cither in myself, or in my words. 

Before luncheon was finished, Monsieur Gironac made 
his enirde, and it was finally arranged that he and madomo 
should join us at Kew on the following evening; and 
before Wo set off, Caroline expressed a hope to the Count 
do Chavannes that he would call upon his friend Monsieur 
de Chatoiuouf uhile he was staying at the judge’s, ex- 
plaining that it was impossible for Mr. Selwyu or the 
judge to wait on him for some days, until the courts had 
done sitting, when she assured him that they would do so 
without fau. ^ 

He promised immediately, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, that he would do so ; and I beliete a riding-party 
was made up on the spot between .himself, Lionel, and 
Auguste, for the second or third day. 

As soon as everything was settled, Caroline hurried us 
away, saying that her mother-in-law w'ould think she had 
run off; aiia% short agreeable drive carried us down to 
the judge’s pleasant viUa, where I was received almost os 
one of the family ; and August^ rather as an q|d friend, 
than as a stranger and a foreigner. 

The time passed away pleasantly, for at was the height 
of the loveliest spring weather j the situation of the viUa 
on the bonks of the Thornes was in itself charming ; and 
for once the English month of May w^as what iU poets 
have described it — that is to say, v^hat it in every 

hundred years. 

Every one wished to please and to be pleased, and the 
Selwyns were of that very rare class of people, whom you 
like the more the more you see of them — the Very reverse 
of the world, in general — ^nothing could be more delightful 
than the week which wo passed there. 
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From tho 'judge I liad no eoncealmcpts ; and regarding 
him almost in the light of a second father, while Augusto 
was prepared to love him for his love to me, we had many 
long conversations and consultations concerning my affairs, 
and the propriety of disclosing my existence to my father, 
oThis 1 was resolved upon, and both the judge and Au- 
guste approving, it was decided that it should be done. 

The only question then, which remained to he disposed 
of, was, how far my disclosures should be carried, and 
whetlier it would bo practicable, and if practicable, safe, 
that I should return to France at present, or indeed at all 
while in ray present condition. 

Auguste gav,q me his opinion, as he had done repeatedly, 
that my mother never had laid aside, and never would lay 
aside, her rancour towards me ; and that she would grasp 
at the first opportunity of taking any vengeance upon mo 
which my presence sliouhl afford her. 

He did not believe, he said, that my father would he 
able long to preserve from her the secret of my being alive, 
and of my having raised myself to a condition of com- 
parative affluence ; nor did l\o foci by any means assured 
that, while labouring under the rovntsiou of feelings wdiicli 
the happy tidings ivould wor^ upon liis mind, my mothoi' 
would not recover her ascendancy over him. 

Beyond this, ho <^ould say nothing; for as a young 
Frenchman, and more especially a yoting French soldier, 
he knew evcnlc^s about the laws of France, and the rights 
of parents over clriMren, than did Judge Selwyn ; only, 
like the judge, he w as inclined to tho opinion that I had 
bettor not trust myself within the limits of any jurisdiction 
which mmht bo called upon to hand m© over to the 
parental authority, until ‘‘^suoh time as I should be com- 
pletely my own T^iistress as regarded Ihcm, which probably 
could only bo effected by ceasing to bo my own mistress 
as regarded some one else. 

For be assured, Valerie," ho added, “ that the possoe- 
Bion of yo.ui'-f !^r90Il for the purpose of annoying you, and 
avenging herself on you lor all the suflerings sho has 
undergone in eonsequcnco of your supposed suicide, will 
become tho darling object of her life, so sure as sho learns 
that you ar|p in the land of tlie Kving ; and the fact of 
your having secured to youree|f a little fprtune will ftot 
act as a cl^ek upon her inclinations." 
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I 8ip[liccl deeply^ for althougli I felt aui tnew the' 
truth of all be said, and expectea that he would say it, his 
words seemed to extinguish the last spark of hope in my 
heart ; and it is a bitter and painful tniug in any case for 
a daughter to feel that she shall in all probability never 
again bo permitted to see the puthora of her life, or t\» 
companions and scenes of her childhood ; but it is doubly 
so wlicn she feels it to be the fault of the wickedness or 
weakness of those whom she would fain love and esteem, 
but cannot, * 

The good judge marked my emotion, aiuh laying his 
hand kindly on my shoulder, said, You must not give 
way, my dear girl ; you have done all tliat is right and 
true and honest ; and the course nhichyou have taken has 
been forced upon you. To yield now, and return homo to 
be torturc<l and despoiled ot the littlo all which your own 
good sense and your own good conduct have procured 
you— for, apart from gobd sense and good conduct, there 
IS no such tiling in the world as good fortune — would not 
only be positive insanity, but positive ingratitude to the 
Giver of all good. My advice to you, therefore, is to rc'^ 
main altogether passive, to pursue^ tlie career which you 
have chosen, and, without yourself taking any steps to 
disclose your present situation, to authorize your brother 
fully to reveal to yoim father so much of it as shall 
appear necessary and desirable to him when on tho spot. 
I should not recommend that your place of residence, or 
exact circumstances, should bo communicated even to hira,^ 
at least for tlj® present ; and should he desire to write to 
you, the letters should passthrough your brother’s hands, 
and be forwarded under cover to me, which will prevent 
the gaining of intelligence thrcfigh tho post-oflTce. The 
rest we must learo to the effects of and of that 
Providence which has been displayed so singularly in your 
behalf already, and which never deserts tlioso who bolLeve 
humbly, and endeavour slueerely to deserve Divine favour. 
iSo this/* ho added with a smile, ** is tho endi^^SU^um total 
of an old lawyer’s counsel, and *aii old man’s sermon. 
And now, t hink ove> wdiat I have said between you; for 
I believe you will find it tlie best course, althougn it may 
now hardly suit your excited feelings, and the mean 
time, let us go on the lawn and. join the ladies, who seem 
Lo iiave got some now metal of attraction/' 
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" Indeed, '*iudge/‘ I replied, I am. quite convinced of 
the wisdom’ of what you propose, and I thank you 
sincerely for your advice as for all your other goodness 
towards me* No father could ho kinder to an only 
daughter than you have been to me ; and God will bless 
yau for it ; but, to say the truth, I do feel very sad and 
dowucast just at this moment, and am not equal to the 
joining that gay party, I will go up to my own room,” I 
added, “ for a little wdiile, and come down again so soon as 
1 can conquer this foolish weakness/* 
y Do not call it foolish, Valerie,** returned the old man 
with a benignant femile. Nothing that is natural can bo 
foolish — least of all, anything o? natural and kindly 
feeling. But do not yield to it — do not yield to it. The 
feelings are good slaves, but wTetchemy poor masters. 
Do as you will, my dear child, but come to us again as 
soon as you can. In the mean time, Monsieur do Chate- 
ncBuf, let U8 go and see who are these new’ comers/* 

And with these words he turned away, leaning famili- 
arly upon my brother’s arm, and left me to collect myself, 
and recover from the perturbation of my feelings as well 
and as soon as I coula,-^which w^as not perhaps the more 
Quickly that I had easily recognised in the new arrival 
tne person of the Count de Chavannes. 

I nave entered perhaps more fully into the detail of my 
sentiments at this period of my life, for two reasons — one, 
because of an eventful life, this was upon the whole the 
most eventful moment — the other, that having hitherto 
recorded facta and actions rather than feelings or princi- 
ples, I am conscious that I have represented myself ns a 
somewha^ harder and niore worldly person than I fee, 
myself in truth to be. 

But the hardness and the worldlinesa were produced, if 
they existed at all, by the hardness of the circumstances 
into which I was thrown, and the worldliness of the 
persons with whom I was brought into contact. 

Adverait^'hfcd hardened my character, and perhaps in 
some sort my heart also. At leant, it had aroused my 
pride to the utmost, had set me as it were upon the defen- 
sive, and led me to regard erery stranger with suspicion, 
and to look' in him for a future enemy. 

Good fortune had, however, edtered all this. All who 
nud been ray enemies, who had injured, or misrepresented 
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me, were disarmed, or subdued, or repentant. I I had for- 
given all the world-»-was at peace with ail the world. I 
had achieved what to me was a little comnetence ; I was 
loved and esteemed by those whom 1 coula in return, love 
and esteem, and of whose regard I could be honestly 
proud. I had recovered my brother — stijl hoped to 
reconciled to my parents — and—and — ^why rfiomd I con- 
ceal it — I was beginning to think it by ihr less improbable 
that I should one day marry — in a word, I was beginning 
to like, if not yet to love* • 

All these things had been by degrees efifecting a change 
in my thoughts and feelings, I hiS been gradually thaw- 
ing, and was now completely melted, so that I felt the 
necessity of being alone — of giving way-^f weeping. 

I went to my own chamber, threw myself on my bed, 
and wept long and freely. 

But those were not tears of agony such as J shed when 
1 first learned Madame d’AJbret's cruel conduct towards 
me — nor tears of injured pride such as Madame Bathurst 
had forced from me by her efibrt to humiliato me in. my 
own eyes — nor yet tears of wrathful indignation such as 
burst from me when I detected Lady M— in her base 
endeavour to destroy my character. 

These were teitrs of affection, of softness, almost of joy. 
They fiowed noiselessly and gently, and they reliered me, 
for my heart was very full ; and, when I was relieved, I 
bathed my face, and arranged my hair, and descended the 
staircase, almost merrily, to join the merry company in 
the garden. 

I found on my joining them, that the Count de Chavannes 
had already completely gmned the good graces, not only of 
Caroline and her young sisters-i^Jaw, but of Alia Selwyu 
and the judge also. 

He had come down to Kew with the ^Articular purpose 
of engaging my brother and Lionel to accompany him, on 
the next day but one, to Wormwood Scrubs, where there 
was to bo a grand review, in honour of some foreim 
prince or other, of two or ihri ‘0 regiinSjofCST of light 
cavttlcy, with Uorse^artillery and rockets. It was to con- 
clude with a sham fight, and which he thought would 
Interest Auguste as a inilitar}'’ man, and especially one 
who bad commenced his service in the hussar#, though he 
had been subseq^ucutly transferred into the line. 
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This pi ail; had been discussed and talked over, tintil the 
ladies, having expressed a laughing desire to see the 
spectacle^ it was decided that Caroliuo, the two Miss 
Selwyns, and myself, escorted by Lionel, in the rumble, 
should go down to the review in the judge’s carriage, 
Auguste and the count accompanying us en cavalier ; and 
tnat after the order of the day ^omd be concluded, the 
whole party, including the count, should return to dinner 
at Kew. 

On the day following, aa.I did not think it either wise 
or correct to neglect my pupils, my chapel, or Mrs. Brad- 
shaw's school, although 1 had sent satialactory reasons for 
taking one week’s leave of absence, we were all to return 
to town ; I to good Monsieur Grironac’s, Auguslo and 
Lionel to the losings of the latter in SufTolk-street. 

Monsieur de Chavannes did not stay long after I made 
my appearance, not wishing cither to be, or to appejir, de 
trap on a first visit ; nor had he any opportunity Oi address- 
ing more than a few common-place observations to me, 
had ho desired to do so. Still I observed the same 
peculiarity in hia manner towards me, as distinct as 
possible from the sort of proud humility, haJf-badmage, 
naif-earnest, which he put on m talking with other ladies. 

To mo ho obsm^cd a cono of serious softness, vnih some- 
thing of earnest "deference to everything that fell from my 
lips, however light * or casual, for which he seemed to 
watch with the utmost eagerness. 

He never joked with me, though he was doing so con- 
tinually with the others ; not that he was in the least 
degree" grave or formal, much less stiff or affected ; but 
rather that he seemed desirous of proving to mo that he 
was not it-mer^ butterfly of society, but had deeper ideas, 
and higher aspirations than the every-day world aroimd 
118 . 

Wlicn bo was going away, he for the first time put out 
his hand to me h Vanglaiae, and as 1 shook hands with 
him, our ejes met onoe more, and 1 believe I again 
olushed a little ; for though ho dropped his gaze instantly, 
and bowed low, taking off his hat, lie pressed my lingers 
very gently, ere he let them fall, and then turning to take 
jiis leave of the judge and M>. Selwyn, who had just 
joined us, niotinted lus horse— a vtil*y fine hunter, by the 
way, which be sat admirably— again bowed low, and can* 
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tered olf, followed by liia groom, as well^siountod as 

li^fleir. • 

He was not well out of si/jht before, as usual, he became 
the topic of general discussion. 

** what a charming person/* said Caroline : ‘‘so full of 
spirit and vivacity, and, yet so evidently a man of miml 
and good feeling. 'Where did you pick mm up, Yalerio r* 
“ He is an old friend, I told you, of Monsieur Gironac's, 
and was calling there by accident when he met Auguste, 
and since that he has been exceedingly kind and civU to 
him. That is the whole I know about him/* 

“Well, be is very handsome/* said Caroline; “don*t 
you think so, Yalerio p” * 

“ Yes,** I answered, ^[uite composedly, “ very handsome, 
a little effeminate-looking, perhaps.” 

“ Oh ! no, not in the least,** said Caroline ; “ or if he is, 
so quick and clever and spirited-looking that it quite takes 
dll that away.** , 

“ Caroline,** said Selwyn, laughing, ‘‘ you have no Tight 
to have eyes to 6ee> or ears to hear! or mind to compre- 
hend, beauty, or wit, or any other good quality, in any one 
save me, yoiir lord and master.*' 

“ You ! you monster r* she replied, laughing gaily, “ I 
never thought you one bit handsome, or witty, or dreamed 
that you had one good quality, I only married you, you 
know as well as I do, to get away from school, and from 
th(3 atrocious tyranny of inv music-mistress there. You 
need not look tie ! at me, Valerio, for I’m too big to be 
put in the corner, now, and he w on’t let you whip me.’* 

“I tJimk I# ought to whip you himself, baby,** replied 
the judge, who had grown very fond of Jier,* and, in truth, 
she was a very loveable little pei^ou in heiNW'ay,«nd made 
her husband a very happy man. 

“Now, Judge Selwyn/’ interposed !,•* do you remem- 
ber a conversation wo once had togetlier, in u hich you 
endeavoured to force me to believe that men in general, 
and you in particular, ucre not tyrants to jjour wives ami 
families, and now do I liear you* giving yOfif^Bon such 
advice as thatP Ala^! what can niaLc women so insane P” 
“Don’t you know? Can’t you guess, Madeinoiaclle 
\alerieP** asked the old judge, smiling and with the 
least possible wdnk of his eye, wdien some ot* the others 
were looking at us, and then ho added in a lower voice, 
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“ perhaps ii will be yoqi* turn soon, I think you will soon 
bo able to go to France without much ff'ur of your mother’s 
persecution. Come,” he continued, offering me his arm, 
as the others had now moved a little way apart, “ come 
and take a turn with mo in the cedar-walk till dinner *8 
ready *5 I want to talk to you, for who knows when one 
Tsill get another opportunity.” 

I took liis arm without reply, though my heart beat very 
fast, and I felt uncomfortable, knowing hb I did perfectly 
well beforehand what he w^s going to say to me. 

We turned into the cedar-walk, which was a long 
shadowy aisle, or Lower, overhung with mfagnificent 
cedars of Lebanon, mining parallel with the banks of the 
noble river, and so still and secluded that no more proper 
place could be found for a private (consultation. 

“Well,” said the old man, speaking gently, but not 
looking at me, perhaps (or fear of embarrassing me by his 
eye, “ you know I am in some sort, not only your legal 
adviser, but your SiJlf-conatituted guardian, and father 
confessor — so now, without farther preamble, who is he, 
Valerie?” 

“ I will not affect to misunderstand you, judge, though, 
upon my word, you are entirely mistaken In your conjec- 
ture.” 

“ Upon your word S entirely mistaken ! I think not— I 
am sure not.” 

“You are indeed. I have not seen him above four 
times, nor spoken fifty words to him.” 

“ Never mind, never mind — who is he P” ‘ 

“ An acmiainiance of Monsieur Gironac’s -Monsieur le 
Comte de Chavanues. His father emigrated hither during 
the Revolution, engaged in commerce, and mode a fortune 
of some i£'40,(klD. At the restoration, the old count re- 
turned to Frankie, and was made by Louis XVIII. a 
colouel of the Legion of Honour, ana died shortly after- 
wards. Tliero is an estate, I believe, in Brittany, but 
Monsieur de Chayaimcs, who was at school here, and has 
passed younger days in this countiy, is more an 

Englishman than a Frenchman, and only visits France at 
rare intervals. That is aU I know about him, and that 
only by accident, Monsieur Giroiiac having told me»in 
his lively uay, what I should not have dreamed of in- 
quiring.*^ * 
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“Very proper, indeed — and very good eo far, but ono 
would like to kno\f something definite about a man before 
taking him for one’s huabauil,” 

“1 should think so, indeed, judge; but as lam not 
going to take him for my husband, I am quite contented 
with knowing what I do know of him.*’ • 

“ And what do you know ? — of yourself, — I speak, of 
your own knowledge P No hearsay evidence in the case,” 
“ Nothing more than that he is lively and agreeable, 
that ho has very good niauftcrs, and seems very good- 
natured — might say, he has been very good-natured to 
Auguste, poor fellow.” 

“ Poor fellow ! Yes,” answered the judge. “ But men 
are very apt to bo good-natured to poor fellows who have 
got nice sisters with whom they are in love,” 

“I dare say, judge. But to reply in your own phraseo- 
logy — that is no case in point ; forgrantmg that Auguste’s 
sister is nice^ which I will not bo so modest as to gainsay, 
Monsieur de Chavannes is not the least in love with her.” 
“ Perhaps, not.” 

“ Certainly, not.” 

“ Well, be it so. What else do you know about 
him P ” • 

“ Nothing, Judge Sclwyn.” 

“ Nothing of his character, his principles, his morals, or 
his habits ? ” 

“ Ecally, judge, one would think, to hear you, that I 
was going to hire a footman — wliich I am much too poor 
to do — and that Monsieur de Chavannes had applied for 
tlie place. Wnat on earth have I to do with tlie young 
gentleman’s character or principles P I know tlyt he is 
very gentlemanlike, and is ueithe^acoxcoBlfTnorapdflant, 
which is refreshing in these days.” ^ 

“ And, as Carol me says, very handsome, eh?” 

“ Yes, I think he is handsome,” I replied. “ But that 
has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Not much, truly,” said the judge, drily^"^And this 
is all you know P ” • 

“ Or desire to know. It seems to me quite enough to 
know of an acquaintance of a few days’ standing.” 

“»Well — well,” ho answered, shaking his head a little. 
Well. He if all that you say. A very fine young maiii 
beseems. Ilikelum. Well,! will make inquires,’* 
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y Not on my account, I entreat, Selwyn*' — said 

I, interruptJnjij him eagerly. 

MademoiBello Valerio ie CliatenoBuf,” to said, drily, 
though half in jest, “ iny head is an old one, yours a very 
young one. I know young folks are apt to think old heads 
gSod for nothing.’* 

“ I do not, 1 am sure/' interrupted I, again. I do 
not, indeed.” 

Nor I, Valerie,” — he answered, intoiruptiiig me in 
his tuni, with a good-natured smile. “ So you shall let 
me have my way in this mattef. But, to relieve you, my 
dear, permit me to observe that I have two daughters of 
my own, and one young son, besides Charles, wlio is old 
emough to take care of himself ; and though I juu very 
glad to ask a young man to dine in my house uiio lias, as 
you observe, very good maiuiers, and is neither a fool nor 
a coxcomb, I am not at all willing that he should become 
what you call an hahitu6^ until I know something of his 
character and principles. And now, as the dressing-bell 
has rung these ten mmutes, and it will take you at least 
half an hour to beautify your little person, I advise you 
to make the most of your time. And by all means, Valerie, 
stick to your resolution — never maiTy, my dear, never 
marry ; for all men are tyrants.” 

One might be very sure that I profited by this dis- 
missali and ran across tlie lawn as fast as I could, glad 
to escape the far-sighted experience of the shrewd old 
lawyer. 

He has seen it, then,” I thought to unysolf. * “ He 
Sas observed it even in this little space ; oven hi this one 
mte;ryiepr:,^l,he has read it, even as I read it. I wonder 
if he lias read my he^irt,"' too. No, no,” I continued, cora- 
muning with myself, “ that he cannot have done, for I 
know not yet myself how to interpi'et it.” 

Little thought I then, tliat whenever our feelings are 
deeply interested, or when strong passions are at work, 
ev<m m*^cI7dyFyo, w^a ,are for the most part the last persons 
who discover the secrets wluch arc transparent enough, 
Heaven knows, to all persons but ourselves. 

I do not know, nor did I inquire, whether the ludge 
pursued Kis inquiries concerning the count as he had pro- 
mised to do ; much less did I learn w hat was their result. 
But I ih know that the following morning the young gen- 
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tleman called again at the gate vrith a led horse for my 
Tbrotlier ; but did not ask it wo were ai liome, merely 
sending Ilia oomplimenie to the ladies, and requesting 
Monsieur de Chatenoeuf to aocoinpany him for a rido, 

Lionel was absent in the city on business ; so Ijjat 
Auguste and the count rode out alone, and did not return 
until it was growing dark, when there was scarcely time 
to dress for dinner, the latter again sending in an apology 
for detaining my brother long, and retiring without 
getting off his horse. 

This gave rne, I confess, more pleasure ilian it would 
have done to sec him, though that would have given me 
pleasure, too ; for I saw in it a proof of something more 
than mere tact, of mental delicacy, I mean: and an 
anxiety not to obtrude either upon the hospi tan ty of the 
SeJwyns, or upon my feelings. 

Auguste, on his return, was in amaydng spirits, and did 
nothing all dinner-time bat expatiate upon the com- 

} )auionable and amiable qualities of Le Chavannes, whom 
le already liked, he saia, more than any person he had 
ever seen for so short a time — so clover, so iiigh -spin ted, 
so gallant. Everything, in^a w^ord, that a man could 
desire for a friend, or a lady for a lover. 

“ Heyday !** said the judge, laugliing at this tirade, 
** This fine count with his black moustaches seems to have 
made one conquest mighty quickly, I hope it w'ill not 
run ill the company, or We shall have more elopements” — 
with a sly glance at Caroline, “ Mademoiselle Valerie, 
here,” he coniiiiued, “ is a terrible person for promoting 
elopements, too. But we must have none from my hoiise.^ 
We continued to be very gc^ all 
dinner wo liad some music, ana the judge was just press- 
ing me to sing, when Lionel’s servant caiAe into the room, 
1 laving hurried down from Ijondon, in pursuit of his 
master, in consequence of the sudden arrival of a large 
package of letters from Paris, indorsed “ l 4 jjmodiate, and 
to be delivered with all speed." • 

This incident broke up the party for the moment ; and 
indeed threw a chill'^over us all for the whole evening, 
when it appeared that the principal letter w^as one to my 
brother from the commandant of Haris, of which city his re- 
giment formed apart of the garrison, reluo^^antly revoking 
nU leave of absence, in consequence of seme 
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imeutc^ and intimating that his presence, would bo expected 
at head-quarters on or before the third day of June; an 
order which it was, of course, impossible to think of neg- 
lecting or disobeying, while it would leave him at the 
fi^Jiest but a single week to give to us in london. 

was a bitter disappointment to be separated after so 
brief a communion ; bat we consoled ourselves by the recol- 
lection that the Straits of Dover are not the Pacific Ocean, 
and that Paris and London, are not a thousand leagues 
asunder. 


CHAPTER Xiri. 

There’ never was a finer morning in the world than that 
appointed for the review. It was just the end of iMay, 
and all the scenery, even in the very suburbs of the great 
city, M'as brilliant AWtli all the characteristic beauty of an 
English landscape. 

The fine horse-chesnut trees and the thick hawthorn 
hedges were all in full bloom, and the air was perfectly 
scented with perfumes from the innumerable nursery- 
grounds which hedge iu that side of Loudon Avith a belt of 
flowers. 

The parks and the suburban roads were crowded with 
neatly-dressed, modest-looking nurses and nursery-maids, 
leading whole troops of rosy-cheeked, brown-curlecl, mexTy 
boys and girls to enjoy the fresh morning air ; and Auguste 
was never tired, as wo drove along, of a<Lnirfeg everything 
that met his eyes in quick succession. 

Tfa^ flowery hedges, the gay parterres, the 

glimpses of the noble Thames white with the sails of 
innumerable cratft, the beautiful villas with their small 
highly-cultivated pleasure-ground?, the pretty nursery- 
maids, and happy English children, nil came in for a sharo 
of his rapturous admiration; and so vivacious'and original 
were hisTOiiaments onfall that he saw* that ho in some sort 
communicated the inflection of his merry humour to us 
also, and we were all as gay and joyous as the season and 
the scene. 

When wfe came to the ^und , destined for the review, 
my brother was silent, and I saw his cheek turn pale for a 
moment ; but his eye brightened and flashed os it ran over 
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the splendid lines of tlie cavalry, which, at the moment we 
came upon the ground, were parading past the royal per-‘ 
Bouage in honour of whom the review was given, and who 
was on horsebaclf, by the side of a somewhat slender 
elderly gentleman, dressed in the uniform of a jicld-mar* 
shaly whose eagle eye and aejuiline nose announced bim, 
at a glance, the vainquaur dw vainqueur cle la terre. 

Magnifique ; mais e'est vraiment magnifique,'* mvAictedi 
my brother to liimself, as the superb life-guards swept, 
along, with their polished sfeel helmets and breastplates 
glittering like silver in the sunaliine, and their plumes and 
guidons flashing and twinkling in the breeze. “ Dieu de 
dime ! qails sont geants les cavaliers^ quits sont collossau<Xi 
hs chevau^x. 'Et les allures si testes, si gra<4euse$, comme 
s^its rietaient quo des juments, Mais cest un spectacle 
magnijique !’* 

A moment afterwards, a regiment of lancers passed at a 
trot, with their pennoas fluttering in the breeze, and their 
lanco-hoads glimmering like stars above the clouds of dust 
which rose from under their horses’ hoofs ; and these were 
followed by several squadrons of hussars, with their crim- 
son trousers and tlieir gaily-furred pelisses ; and then troop 
after troop of horsc-arlilli^ clattering along, the high- 
bred horses whirling the heavy guns and caissons behind 
them as if they liad been mere playthings. 

It certainly was a beautiful and brilliant pageant, and 
ilie splendid military music of the cavalry bauds, the clash 
and clang of the silver cymbals, the ringing roll of the 
kettle-drum^ and the symphonious cadences of the cor- 
nets, horns, and trumpets at the same time, delighted and 
excited me to the utmost. . _ 

But, I confess, that to me, tlie calm uJli ' 'TOWaaif sitting 
unmoved amidst all that pomp and clangour, and evidently 
marking only every smallest minutia3 oi' the men, the ac- 
coutrements, the movements, ivas a more interesting, a 
more moving sight, than aU the pageantry of uniform, tban 
all the thrill of music. ^ 

I thought how he Iiad sat as c(>ol and impassive under 
the iron nail of battle, with, thousands and thousands of 
the best and bravest falling around the fate of nations 

hanging on a balanced scale in those fights giants-—! 
thought how he, alone of men, had faced, undaunted and 
oelf-confident| that greater than Hannibal, or^exander. 
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tliat world«GOTiqiicror, Napoleon — I thoughfc bow he had 
quelled the mijijht of my own gallant IsCiicb and my blood 
seemed to tlirill coldly in tny veins, as it will at tlio recital 
of great deeds and noble daring — and I knew not alto- 
gether whether it w^aa the shudder of dislike, or the thrill 
of gdmiration that so shook me. 

Had ho looked proud or eelf-elato» or tfinmphant, I felt 
that I could have hated him ; but so impassive, and withal 
now 80 frail and feeble, yet witJi an eye so calmly tirra, an 
expression of rectitude so coascious, I could not but per- 
ceive that if an enemy of my i^mice was before me, 
it was an enemy who had been made such by duty, not by 
choice — an enemy who had done nought in hatred, — all in 
honour. 

I acknowdodged to myself that I was in the presence of 
the greatest living man ; and though I could neither love 
nor worship, I felt subdued and awed into a sort of brcatli- 
lesa horror, as one might fancy humanity to be in the pre- 
sence of some superior intelligence, some being of another 
world. 

The girls observed ray riveted and almost fascinated 
eye, as it dwelt on that mighty soldier, and began to 
whisper to ono another with i- sort of very natural pride 
at the evident interest which we took in their favoui’iic 
hero. 

Their titteriiig attracted my brother’s attention, and 
following their eyes he was not long in discovering what 
it was that bad excited their mirth, and he lookeclat me 
for a moment with something like a frown on his forehead. 
But it cleared away in a moment, and he smiled at his own 
vehemence, perhapa.in justice. 

At the di {Cerent regiments began wheeling 

to and fro in long lines, and open columns of troops, and 
performing an inftnity of manoeuvres, which, though I of 
course did not in the least degree comprehend them, were 
very fine and beautiful to look at, from the rapidity of the 
movements^ tly* high spirit of the herpes, and the gleam 
and glitter of the arms? half-seen among the duet-clouds. 
My brother, however, begam as I could see, to be vehe- 
mently excited, and his consWt comments and exclama- 
tions of surprise and admiration, boro testimony to the 
correctness with which every movement was executed. 
Then came the roar of the artiUeryf ae the guna retreated 
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before the charging horse, and even I could comprelicmd. 
and appreciate thtf marvellous celerity with which flash 
followed flash, and roar echoed roar, from the same piece, 
so speedily that it was scarcely possible to comprehend 
how the gun should have been loaded and re-loaded while 
the horses were at full gallop. « 

By this timo'all the gentlemen had become so much 
interested 4jnd excited by the scenCj, that, Lionel having, 
got upon his horse, which had been led down to ihe ground 
by his servant, they asked ouf permission to leave us for a 
short time, and ride nearer to the spot whoi o the artillery 
were manceuvring. 

As we had several servants about us in tl e first place, 
and as in the second there is not tho slightest danger of 
ladies being treated with inciTility by an En^ lish crowd, 
unless through their own fault or indiscretion, of course 
no objection was made, and our cavaliers galloped away, 
promising to return within a quarter of an hour. 

Scarcely w-cro they out of sight, before I observed a 
tall, handsome, soldiery man, though in pain clothes, ride 
past the carriage on a very fine horse, followed by a groom 
in a plain dark frock, with a cockade in hia hat. 

It seemed to me, on the instant, that I had seen his faco 
somewhere before, and that I ought to know him ; for the 
features nil seemed familiar, although, had it been to save 
my life, I could not have said where I had met hiin. 

I was torturing Iny memory on this head in vain — for 
ho was evidently an Englishman, and I had no acquaint- 
ance with |ny English officer — when he rode past a 
second time, and seemed to be engaged in endeavouring to 
decipher the arms on our carriago, and his object appeared 
to be the discovery of who Jf^mras ; not 

but observe that he looked at me from time to time with a 
furtive glance from under the brim of hft hat, as if he, too> 
fancied tliat he knew or remembered me. The same thing 
happened yet a third time ; and then he called hid servant 
to his side, and I saw the man ride up a siwpnd, afterwards 
to Judge Selwyn’s footman, whd was standing at a few 
yards* d^tance from the carriage, and ask him some ques- 
tion, which he answered by a word or^two, when the groom 
rode away. * % 

The gentleman, on receiving the reply, nodded hU head 
qpietly, as if he would have said, ** 1 thought so,** end 
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then lie looked at me steadily till Le caught my eye, when 
he raised liis hat, inade a half-military bow, and trotted 
slowly aw a^ 

Caroline’s quick eye caught this action in an instant, 
and turning to me suddenly, she cried quickly — 

'<t‘Ah! Valerie, who is mat? that handsome man who 
bow'ed to you ? — Where haVe I seen him before P ’* 

“ The v(Ty question which I was asking myself, Caro- 
line. I am quite sure that I have seen his face, and vet I 
caimot remember where. Jl is very strange.” 

** Very ! ” replied a strange, sneering voice, close to my 
car, with a slightly foreign accent. “ Can you say where 
you have seen mine, Ingraic ? ” 

I turned my head as quick as lightning ; for in answer- 
ing Caroline, who sat on the side of the carriage next to 
the militaxy spectacle, 1 had leaned a little inward ; and 
there, with his effeminate features actually livid witli rage, 
and writhing with impotent malignity, stood Monsieur 

G , tlic infamous, divoi*ced husband of Madame 

d’Albret, and the first cause of almost all my misfortunes. 

I looked at him steadily, and replied with bitter but 
calm contempt— 

“ Perfectly well, MonsieuflT— — . And very llitlc did 
I suppose tliat I should ever see it again. I imagined, sir, 
that you were in your proper place, — the galleys ! ” 

It was wrong, "doubtless, in mo so to answer him — un- 
feminine, perhaps, and too provocative* of insult; but the 
nlood of my race is hot, and vehement to repql insult ; and 
when I thought of the sufferings T had eiidufed, the trials 
I had encountered, and the contumely which ! had borne 
on account of that man, my every vein seemed to over- 
flow e 

“Ha!** he replied, grinding his teeth with rage, and 
becoming crimsoS from the rush of Wood to his head, 
while he grasped my wrist hard with his hand, and shook 
it f^uriously. “Hal to the galleys yoMv^(M—Chienne ! 
Ingrate! ^ erf h! Traitressd/ e'est aicx galeres gue fai 

cru, te rencontrer — ou plntot h la .** ^ 

What further atrocity the rufSan was about to utter, 3 
know not, for w’^hilo his odious voice was yet hissing iu 
my ear these atrocious epithets, before the footman, wlio 
was standing, as 1 hare said, a few yards ofiT at the other 
side of tl^ie carriage, had time to interfere, 1 heard the 





Bound of a liorse at full {gallop, and, the next instant, he 
was dragged forcibljr away, and I saw him quivering in 
the furious grasp of the Count do Chavajinca, who had, it 
seems. Keen returning to join us, when the assault was 
committed. 

To gallop to my side, to spring to the ground, to oolkr 
the rudian, drag him from the Carriage, and lash him with 
his whole strength with a rough jockey- whip till he 
fairly screamed for mercy, were but the work of a 
momeut. * 

And I could not but marvel afterwards to tliink how 
much power and nervous energy his indignant spirit had 
lent to his slight frame and slender limbs ; for in size, lie 
was by no means superior to G , whom he, neverthe- 

less, handled almost as if he had been a child of five years 
old. 

Want of breath at last, rather than wont of will, com- 
pelled him to pause in his exercise ; and then turning 
towards ua with an air as composed and smiling as if he 
Jiad been merely dancing a quadrille, he took off* his hat, 
saying ; — 

“ 1 must implore your pardon, ladies, yours more espe- 
cially, Mademoiselle Vjilerie,*for enacUug such a scene in 

your presence. Mais detait plus fori que moil** he 
lidded, laughing. ‘‘ I could not contain myself at seeing 
a lady so infamously insulted.** 

Caroline and the Misses Sclwyn were so much fright- 
ened by the whole fracas, that they were really unable to 
answer, and ^ was fo^ the moment so much taken l)y sur- 
prise, that I could not find words to reply. At this 
moment, covered with dust and blood, for tli e wh ip had 
cut his face in several places, wiliiout his all 

his gay attire besmeared and rent, G again came up 

towards the carriage. ^ 

He was a very pale, nay white, even to the lips ; but it 
was evidently not with terror but with rage, as his first 
words testified — ^ 

“ Monsieur le Comte de Chavatmes,” he said slowly, 
“ car jo vous connais, et vous me connaitrez aussi, jo vous 
le jure ; vous m*avez frapp^, vous mo yendrez satiaraction, 
u'est'Ce pas P " % 

Oh! no, no,** I exclaimed, before he coifid answer, 
Oasping my hands eagerly together i “ oh» no, Ap t not on 
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my account, I implore you, Monsieur lo Comte — no life 
on my account — ^abovc all, not yours 1 ** 

He thanked me by one expressive clance, whicli spoke 
volumes to my heart, and perhaps read volumes ih return 
in my pale lace aud trembling lips, then turned with a 
c?im stnile to his late antagonist, and answered liim in 
English. 

“ I do not know in the least, sir, who you arc, and I do 
not suppose tliat I ever shall know. I enastised you, five 
minutes since, for insulting^ this lady most grossly — ” 

“ Lady r* interrupted the ruffian, with a sneer. “ Lady. 
Lady of plea '* 

But the count went ca without pausing or. seeming to 
hear him — “ which I ihon'd have done at all events, whe- 
ther I had known youi or not, and which I sliall most 
assuredly do apain, should you think fit to proceed further 
with your infamies. As for satisfaction, if 1 should bo 
called upon in a proper way, I shall not refuse it to any 
person worthy to meet me.” 

“ Which this person is not, sir,” interposed yet a third 
voice ; and, loolung up, I recognised the officer who had 
bowed to me ; ‘‘ wliich this person is not, I assure you, 
and my word is wont to ko sufficient in such cases — 
Lieutenant Colonel Jervis,” — he added, with a half-bow to 

me, — “ late of his majesty’s light dragoons. This 

person is the notorious Monsieur G , whon as detected 

cheating at ecarU at the ‘ Travellers was a defaulter on 
the St. Leger in the St. Patrick’s year ; has been warned 
off every racecourse in England by the ^ Jockey Club, 
besides being horsewhipped by half the Legs in England. 
He can get no gentleman to bring you a message, sir ; 
andfliLk tawi^yoa mu^, not meet mm/* 

Gnashing his teeth with impotent rage, the detected im- 
postor slunk a^y, w'hile the count, Tiowing to Colonel 
Jervis, replied quietiy, — 

** I tlrnnk you very much, colonel. 1 am Monsieur de 
Chavannes; I have no doubt what you say is per- 
fectly correct. No one but a low ruffian could have 
behaved as this fellow did. It was, I assure you, no small 
offence which caused me to strike a blow in the presence 
of ladies.” tf 

“ I saw it, Monsieur lo Comte,” answered Jervis, “ I 
saw it frijm a distance, and was coming up os fast 1 could 
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tnalce my horse gallop, when you anticipated me. Then, 
seeing that I ^vas not wanted, I stood looking on with 
intense satisfaction ; for, upon my word, I never saw a 
thing better done iu iny life. No offence, count, but by 
the way you use your hands, I think you ought to have 
been an Englishman rather than a Frcnehman, which 
suppose from your name — for you have no French accent 
' — you arc — ’* 

** I was at school in England, colonel,” answered the 
count, laughing, “ and so learned the use of my hands.” 

“ That accounts for it— that accounts for it — for on my 
life 1 never saw a fellow more handsomely horsewhipped 
— and I have seen a good many too. Did you, Made- 
moiselle Valerio do Chatenefeuf ; — for T believe it is you 
whom I liave the honour of addressing 

“ I have been less fortunate than you. Colonel Jervis, 
for I never saw any one horsewhipped before, and sin- 
ccroly hope 1 shall never i see another.'' 

“ Don’t say that, my dear lady, don’t say that. I am 
sure it is a very pretty eight, when it is well and soundly 
done. Besides, it seems ungrateful to the co^nt.” 

“ I would not bo ungrateful for the world,” I replied ; 
and 1 am sure the count needs no assurance of that fact. 
I afoa for ever obbged by his prompt defence of roe — but 
it is nothing more than I should have expected from liim.” 

“What, that ho would fight for yoii, Valerie P” whis- 
pered Caroline, maliciously, m a tone which, perhaps, she 
did not intend to be overheard 5 but if such was her 
meaning, she missed it, for all present heard her distinctly. 
I replied, however, very coolly — 

“ Yes, Caroline, that ho would fight for me, or you, or 
any lady who was aggrieved or imuilted in 1 ' j 

3Elle graces for your good opinions. * said Do 
Chavannes,* with a bow, and a glance tbtt was far more 
eloquent than words. 

“ A. truce to compliments, if you will not think me im- 
pertinent, count,” said the colonel; “but^wish to ask 
this fair lady, if she will pardou ms one question ; had 

you ever a friend calked ” 

“ Ad^e Chabot !” 1 interrupted him ; ** and I shall be 
most enchanted to hear of her, or bettef still to see her, as 
Mrs. Jervis” 

You have anticipated me 1 that is what I was about to 
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say. We anivcd in town last niglit ; and she commis* 
sioned mo at once to make out your* whereabouts for her. 

The Gironacs told me that you were staying at Kew 

“Yes, at Judge Selwyn’s. By the way,” I added, a 
little mischievouwy, I confess, “ allow me to make known 
• to one another, Mrs. Charles Selwyn* oiwe Caroline Stan- 
iope, and Colonel Jervis/* 

Jervis bowed low, but his cheek and brow burned a 
little, and he looked sharply at me out of the corner of his 
eye ; but I preserved suftx a demure face, that he did net 
quite know whether I was aufait or not. 

.Caroline, to do her justice, behaved exceedingly well. 
Her chara<jter, indeed, which had been quite unformed 
before her marriage, had gained solidity, and her mind, 
judgment, as well as tone, since^ her introduction to a 

family so superior as that of the SclwyDs. And she uom' 

neither blushed nor tittered, nor, indeed, showed any signs 
of consciousness, although she gave me a sly piucli, wliilc 
she was inquiring in her sweetest voice and serenest man- 
ner after Ad^le, whom she said she had always loved very 
much, and longed to see her sincerely in her new station, 
which she was so admirably qualified to fill. “ I hear she 
was vaatly admired in Pans, colonel ; and no wonder*, Ibi 
I really think she was the very prettiest creature I over 
saw in my life. You are a fortunate man. Colonel Jervis.* 
“ I am, io deed,*’ said he, laughing. “ Adele ia a very 
good little creature, and the ^oplc were so good-naturccr 
as to be very civil to her in Paris, especially your frienc 
Madame d’Albret, Mademoiselle do ChatencEuf. IMotlung 
could exceed her attentions to us. We are very mudi in- 
debted to you for her acquamtancc. By the way, Adele 
b*;- w e3ftr*=crr lettersj^md presents of all sorts, for you 
from her. When can you come and see AdMe f ” 

“ Where are* you staying, Colonel Jervis ?'* 

“ At Thomas'^s Hotel, in Berkeley-square, at present, 
until we can find a furnished liouse for the season. In 
August wo r --o going down to a little cottage of mine, in 
the Highlands. And I believe Adele has some plan for 
inducing you to come down and bear her company, while 
I am slaughtermg ^use and black cock." 

“ Thanks, colonel, both to you and AdJ^le. But I do nol 
know how that will be. Apgust is two whole months dia* 
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tant yet, and one never knows what may hapocn in the 
course of two monthl. Do you know I was half thinking 
of paying a visit toiFraiice myself, when my brother, who 
is on visit to me now, returns to join his regiment.** 
“Were you, indeed?'* asked Do Oliavannea, more 
earnestly than the subject seemed to warrant. “ I ha4 
not heard of that scheme beforol la it likely to be carried 
into effect, mademoiselle?** 

“ I hardly know. As yet it is little more than a distant 
dream.** * 

“ But you have nob yet answered my question. Made- 
moiselle de Chatenoeuf,’* said the colonel. “ You have 
not. yet told me when you will come and see Adele.*' 

“ Oh ! pardon me, colonel. I return to town to-morrow^ 
and I will not lose a moment. Suppose I say at one 
o cloclc tO-UlOlTOWj or tvro will be better. Caroline, the 
judge was so good as to say that he W'ould let his carriage 
lake me home ; I dare ^y it can drop me at Thomas’s, can 
it not?** 

“ Certainly not, Valerie! There, don’t stare now, or 
look indignant or surprised. It served you perfectly 
right ; what did you expect me to say ? Or why do you ask 
such silly questions ? Of confsc, it can take you wherever 
you please, precisely as if it were your owji.** 

“ Then at two o’clock, I whl bo at Thomas's to-morrow, 
colonel ; in the mean time, pray give Adele ray best love.*’ 
“ I will, indeed. And now 1 will intrude upon you no 
longer, ladies," he added, raising his hat. “ In fact, I owe 
you many apo^gies for the liberty I have taken in intro- 
ducing myself. I hope you will believe that I w.ould not 
have done so under any other circumstances.** 

We bowed, and, without wv ftirther 
spurs to his horse and eantelrea away. 

“ A very gentlemanly person," said Caroline ; “ I think 
Adele has done very well for herself." 

“ You had better not let Mr. Charles §elwyn hear you 
say BO, under all circumstances, or I fllkifc that very 
likely the whipping we were talking* about in fun, yester- 
day, will become reBl, oara mia /” 

“ Nonsense ! for shame, you mischievous thing !" said 
Caroline, blusliing a little, but not painfully. % 

** Who is this Colonel Jervis?*^ asked the Count do 
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Cliavannes. “ I was a little pxizdcd, or rather noi a. little : 
for at first none of you seemed to kiow him ; and, after a 
little while, you all appeared to know him quite well. 
Pray explain the mystery.’* 

“He is a very gentlemanly person, count, as Mrs. 
Selwyii justly observes, and, as you can pere>eive, a very 
handsome man. Further than that, he was colonel of one 
his majestv*s craeJe regiments, as they call tliem, and is 
now on lialf-pay. He is, moreover, a man of h4rh iusliion, 
and of the first standintf ih society. And, last of all, which 
is the secret of the whole, he is the imsband of a very 
charming little Frenchwoman, a particular friend of Caro- 
line’s and mine, one of the prettiest and nicest persons on 
earth, with whom he ran away some six months since, 
fancying her to be — ” 

“ Valerie !” exclaimed Caroline, blushing fiery red. 

“ Caroline ! *‘ replied I, quietly. 

“ What ware you going to say?” 

“ Fancying her to bo a very great heiress,” I continued ; 
** but finding her to be a far better thmg, a delightful, 
beautiful, and excellent wife.” 

“ Happy man 1” said Do Chavannes, with a half-sigh. 

“ Why do you say so, cohnt?” 

“ To have mamcii one for whom you vouch so strongly. 
Is that any common fortune P” 

“ It is rather common, count, just of late I mean,” said 
Caroline, laughing. “ You do not know tliat among 
Valerie’s other accomplishments she is the greatest little 
match-maker in existence. She marries off c3l her friends 
ae fast— H3h ! you cannot think how fast.” 

“ I mean to say I think y' he corrected himself, 

little ^confusion, “ that she is not quito 
so bad as you make her out. She has not yet made any 
match for herseff, 1 believe. No, no. I don’t believe slio 
is quite so bad.” 

“ I would not' bo too sure, count, wore I you,” she 
answered, deeh?)us of paying me off* a little for some of the 
badinage with which I nad treated her. “ These ladies, 
with so many strings to their bow — ” 

It was now my ^me to exclaim ** Caroline !” and I did 
so not without giving somo Ktfcle emphasis of severity to 
my tone ; for I really thought she was going beyond the 
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limits of propriety, if not of persiflage; and I will do her 
the justice to say thtt she felt it herself, for she blushed 
very much as I spoke, and was at once silent. 

The kwardness of this pause was fortunately broken 
by the return of Auguste and Lionel, at a sharp catder ; 
for the review was now entirely at an end, and they badL 
now for the first moment remembered that, having pro- 
mised to return in n quarter of an hour, they had suffered 
two hours or more to elapse, and that we were probably 
all alone. • 

Caroline immediately began to rally Lionel and Auguste ; 
the former, with wliom she was very intimate, pretty 
f^ercrely, for tlieir w^ant of gallantry in leaving us all alone 
and unprotected in such a crowd, 

Kot the least danger — not the least !’* replied Lionel 
hastily. Had we not known that, wo should harO 
returned long ago." 

** lu proof of which danger, we liavo been all fright- 
ened nearly to death ; Mademoiselle Valerio de Chatenenuf 
lias been grievously affronted, and I am not sure but she 
would have been beaten by a French CkevalicT iVIudm- 
trie, liad it not been for the gallantry of the Count de 
Oiavaimes." • 

And thereupon out came the whole liistory of Monsieur 

Cr , Ilia horscwdiipping, the opportune appearance of 

Colonel Jervis, and all the curims circumstances of the 
scene. 

I never in my life saw any one so fearfully excited as 
Aug\iate. ITe^ turned white as ashes, even to his very 
lips, while his eyes literally flashed fire, and his frame 
shivered as if he had been in on ague fit. “ II me le 
he muttered between liis hard-^fet 
me le patera, le sc6Urcti / Ma pauvi*e sceur — ma pawm 
petite Valerie r* ^ 

And then he shook the hand of Chavannes with the 
heartiest and warmest emotion. “ I slnMl never forget 
tliis," ho said, in a thick, low voice ; ^^ever, never ! 
From this time forth, De Chavann^s/w'o are friends for 
ever. But I shall never, never, be able to repay you.’^ 
“Honsense, tnon chm\ nonsense," yenlicd Chavannes, 
“ I did nothiHg — positively nothing at all. I should not 
liave been a man, had 1 done otherwise." 
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TLb kad, ho^cYcr, no effect at all in stoppinff Auguste's 

exclamations and professions of eternal g^ratituae ; nor did 
he cease until Monsieur de Chavannes said quietly, Well, 
well, if you will have it so, say no more about it ; and one 
dav or other I will ask a favour of you, which, if granted, 
will leave me your debtor.” 

“.Jfm'anted! — it is granted,” exclaimed Auguste, im- 
petuou^y. What is itP — name it — I say it is granted.” 

“ Don't be rash, mon cJier/' replied the count, laughing ; 
“ it is no slight boon whidi I shall ask.” 

“ Do not be foolish, Auguste,” I interposed ; “ you are 
letting your feelings get the better of you, strangely ; and, 
Carolme, if you do not tell the people to drive homo, you 
will keep the judge waiting dinner — a proceeding to which 
you know ho is by no means partial.” 

“You are right, as usual, Valerie; always thoughtful 
for other people. So wo wiU go home,” 

But, just as we were on the point of starting, the groom 
with tlie cockade, whom we had seen following Colonel 
Jervis, trotted up, and touching his hat, asked, 

“ I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but is any one of you 
the Count do Chavannes ?” 

“lam,” replied the couUu ; “what do you want with 
me, sir?” 

“ From Colonel Jervis, sir, "replied the man, handing him 
a visiting card. “ The colonel's compliments, count, and 
he begs you will do him the favour, in case you hear any- 
thing more from that fellow, as you horsewhipped, count, to 
let him know at Thomas's at once ; for you^must not treat 
him as a gentleman, no how, the colonel says ; and if so 
be he gives you any trouble, the colonel can get his flint 
jel can I S 

** “ Thank you, my man,” replied the count ; “ give ray 
compliments to Jour master, and I am much obliged for 
his interest. I shall do myself the honour of waiting 
on the colonel to?MoiTow. Be so good as to tell him so.” 

“ I will, said the man j and rode away without 
another word. 

“You see, Monsieur de Chatcnceuf, you must not 
dream of noticing the follow as a gentleman,” said the 
count. 

“LnpossiU'* Lionel chimed in, almost in the samo 
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breath ; and all the ladies followed suit with their absolulo 

Iinpoijsible ! ” • 

A rapid drive broiigtht us to the judge’s house at 
Kew, where wo fouud dinner nearly ready, though not 
waiting ; and the events of the day were the topic, and 
the count the hero, of the evening. * 

The next morning we returned to town— Auguste and 
myself, I mean ; Monsieur de Chavannes having driven 
up from Kew in his own cabriolet after dinner. 

I called, according to my ^omisc, and found AdMe 
alone, and delighted to see me, and in the highest possible 
spirits. Slie was the happiest of women, she said ; and 
Colonel Jervis was everything that she could wdsh — the 
kindest, most affectionate of husbands; and all that she now 
desired, as she declared, was to see me established suitably. 

“You had better let matters take their course, AdMe/* 
T answered. “ Though not much of a fatalist, I believe 
that when a person’s time is to come, it comes. It avails 
nothing to hurry — nothing to endeavour to retard it. I 
shall fare, 1 doubt not, as my friends before me, dear 
Adhlc ; and if I can consult as well for myself as I seem 
to have done for my friends, I shall do very well. Caro- 
line, by the way, is quite as hitppy as you declare yourself 
to be, and I doubt not are ; mr I like your colonel 
amazingly.” 

“ I am delighted to hear it. He also is qjiarmed with 
you. But who is the Count de Chavannes, of w'hom he is 
so full just now^ P He says he is the only Frenchman he 
ever saw wortlw to be an Englishman — which, tliougli toe 
may not regara it exactly as a compliment, he considers 
the greatest thing he can say in a ay one’s favour. Who 
is thfs Count do Chavannes, Valerib P” ^ 

I told her, in reply, all that I knew, and that you know, 
gentle reader, about the Count de Chavaidies. 

“ Ji!t puis ? — l^Jt puis /” asked Adfelc, laugliing. 

“ .Et puts, nothing at all,” I answ^eredl^^ 

“No secrets among friends. Valeric,” saiS^AdMe, look- 
ing mo earnestly in the face ; “ 1 had' ncJne with you, and 
you helped me with xy our advice. Bo as frank, at least, 
with me, if you love me.” . 

“ I do love you dearly, Adble ; and I have secrets. 
There is nothing concerning which to have a secret.” 


R 
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*• JNothing ? — not this gay and gallant count P” 

“ Not even he.” <r 

“ A m*0 ^Qf about to become Madamo la 

Com tease ? ” 

“ I am not, indeed.” 

** Indeed — in very deed?'* 

“ In very — very deed.” 

“ Well, I do not understand it. By what Jervis told 
me, ] presun cd it was a settled thing.” 

“ The colonel was mistaken. There is no thing, settled 
or unsettled.” 

‘‘ And do you, really, not like him P ” 

“I really do like him, Ad^slc, m a very pleasant companion 
for an hour or two, and as a very perfect gentleman.” 

“Yes, ho told me all that. But if you like him so 
well, why not like him better P Why not Jove himP” 

“ I will be plain and true with you, Adele. 1 do not 
choose to consider at all, whether 1 could, or could nott lovo 
him. He has never asked me, has never spoken of love 
to me; and putting it out of the question lliat itisun» 
maidenly to love unasked, I am sure it is unwise.” 

“ I understand, I understand. But ho toill ask you, 
that is certain ; and, wheA he does ask, what shall you 
say ? ” 

“ It will be tim.e enough to consider when that time 
shall come.”. 

“ Another w ay of saying, * I shnll say ^est ! * But 
come, Valeric, jou must promise me that if you need 
my assistance, you w'ill call upon me for it. You 
hnow that anything I i*an do for you witi bo done with- 
out a Uyu ght, but ho w I best miyr servo you ; and 
fr f ^V t 9 w ill 4 ik e wdsc? , since ho, as I do, considers that 

under Heaven, we owe our happiness to you.” 

“I promise 

“ Enough ; I will ask no more. Now come np to my 
room, and I w;?? give you Madame d’Albret’s letters, and 
some pretty^presents she has sent you. Do you know, 
Valerie, nothing could exceed her kindness to us. I believe 
she repents bitterly her unkindneas to you. I cannot re- 
peat the terms of praise and admiration which she applied 
to you.”' 

“ And do you know, Adelc, that it was her infomous 
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and miserable husband, Monsieur G , whom the count 

horsewhipped this vc^ day for insulting me P** 

“ Indeed ? was it indeed P That man’s enmity to you 
will never cease so long as he has life. jNfo, Jervis did not 
tell me who it was, thinking, I fancy, that neither you nor 
I would have so much as known his name. But neve? 
eare about the wretch. Here is’ madam e ’a letter.” 

U was as kind a letter as could be written, full of 
thanks for the favour I had shown her in introdueing my 
tVieruls to her, and of hopes that wo should one day meet 
ngain, when fUl the past should be forgotten, and 1 should 
re.siime my own place and station in the society of my owji 
land. She begged my acceptance of the pretty dresses 
slio sent, which she said she had selected, not for their 
value, but because they w^erc pretty ; and, in her post- 
script, she added what of coume outweighed all the rest of 
l\cr letter, both in interest and importance, that she had 
recently been informed thtough a strange channel, and, as 
it vA'ore, by accident, that my mother’s health was failing, 
P(‘riously, and that, although not attacked by any regular 
disorder, nor in any immediate danger, it was not thought 
probable that she could live much longer. In that case, 
v'alerio,” she continued, “ for, ‘although no one could be 
so unnatural as to wish for a mother’s death, how cruel 
and uumotherly she might be soever, it cannot be expected 
that you should regard her decease with more than decent 
observation, and a proper seriousness, I shall look to sec 
you dwelling again among us, and spending the little for- 
tune, w hich I ^iderstand you have so bravely earned, in 
the midst of your friends, and in your own country.” 

“ That I shall never do,” I said, speaking aloud, though 
in answer partly to her letter, partly to ^ 

“ that I shall never do. Visit Franco I may, once and 
ngaiii ; but in England I shall dwell. A’ance banished 
and repudiated me like a stepmother — Ijjngland received 
nm, kinder than my own, like a motherXTlu England I 
shall d,wcll.” ^ 

“Wait till you sec the lord of your'de'Stinics j and learn 
wdicre he shall dwell. 'You wUl have to say, like the rest 
of us, * Your country shall be my counijy, and your God 
my God/ ” — observed Adfele interrupting my musings. 

“ The first perhaps — the last never ! never I Catholic I 
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was bom, Catholic I will die. . .1 do not say that I will 
never marry any but a Catholic, but I rfo say that I will 
never marry but one who will approve my adoring my 
own God, according to my own Conscience.*^ 

“ Is the Count do Chavanncs a Catholic P** 

^ “Indeed, I know not, But he is a Breton, and the 
Bretons are a loyal race, both to their king and their 
God.** 

I now turned to finish ^tny reading, which had been for 
the moment interrupted. 

“ Indeed, my dear Valerie,** she concluded her letter, 
“ I have long felt that although we were certainly justifif’d 
by the circumstances of your situation in taking the steps 
we did at that time, we have been hardly pardonable in 
persisting so long in the maintenance of a falsehood, 
wliich has certainly been the cause of great pain and 
suflering to both your parents, the innocent no less than 
the guilty, I know that your mother can never forgive me 
for aiding you in your escape from her authority ; Imt for 
my part, I am wDlmg to hear her enmity, rather than persist 
in further concealment, so that you need not in any degree 
consider me in any steps which you may ihinlc it wise or 
right to take towards revelation and reconciliation. iTuleed 
I think. Valeric, that if it can be done with duo regard to 
your own safety and happiness, you ought to discover 
yourself to both your parents, and, if possible, even to 
visit the most unhappy, because the guiltier of the two, 
before her dissolution, which I really believe to he now 
very near at hand. Every one knows well what you 
have undergone, that no blame will attach to you in the 
l east dq gree. AUow me to add, that should you return to 
^'♦^ieSnee, as I ffepe jovt will do, I shall never forgive you if 
you do not make my house your home.** 

This postscript, as will readily be believed, gave me more 
cause for thought than aU the letter beside, and rendered 
me exceeding! ^uneasy. If I had felt ill-satisfied bcfor<3 
with my c'onaition and my concealment, much more was I 
now discontented with myself, and unhappy. I was almost 
resolved to return at all hazards with Auguste ; and, in- 
deed, when I eortfulted with Adfelo, she leaned very much 
toward the same opinion. I would not, however, do any- 
flung rashly, but determined to consult not only with my 
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brother, but with the judge, in whose wisdom I had no 
less confidence than i had m his friendship and integrity. 

Things, however, were destined to occur, which in some 
degree ^tered and hastened ail my proceedings ; for that 
very evening when tHo Gironacs had retired, on my begin- 
ning to consult Auguste, “ Listen to me a moment, beforS 
you tell me about your letters ‘from France, or anything 
about returning, and I entreat you answer mo truly, and 
let no false modesty, or little missish delicacy, prevent 
your doing so. Many a life has been rendered miserable 
by such foolishness, I have heard say ; and being, as it 
were, almost alone in the world, as if an only brother ivith 
an only sister, to whom, if not to one another, should we 
speak freely P ” 

“ You need not have made so long a preamble, dear 
Auguste,” 1 replied with a smile; “of course I will 
ausTT er you ; and, when I say that, of course I will answer 
truiy.” ' 

“Well, then, Valerie, do you like this Count de 
Chavannes P’* 

“ It is an odd question, but — Yes. I do like him,’* 

“ Do you love him, Valerie P” 

“ Oh! Auguste— that is not fair. Besides, he has never 
spoken to me of love. He has never — i do not know 
whether he loves me — I have no reason .to believe 'that ho 
docs.” 

“No reason!” he exclaimed, half-surprised, half-indig- 
nant — “ no reason ! 1 slxould think — but never mind — 
answer me this ; if he did love you, do you love him, or 
like him cnougli to take him for your husiband P” 

“He 'has spoken to you, Auguste — he has spqkcn to 
you!” I exclaimed, blushing very%leeply/l)ut uiiable 
conceal my gratification. 

“ I am answered, Valeric, by the sparkl/of those bright 
eyes. Yes, he has spoken to me, dearest ^ster ; and askeil 
my influence with you, and m 3 ’' permission Ji^ddreas you.*' 

“ And you replied P*’ ^ ^ 

“ And I replied, that my permission y?ks a matter of no 
consequence, for thatyoh were entirely your ow n mistress, 
and that my influence would be exerted 0 |ily to induce you 
to follow your own judgment and inclinations, oni to con- 
sult for your own happiness.** 
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Answered like a good and, wise brother. And then 

he P” f _ 

“ Asked, whether I could form any opinion of the state 
of your feelings. To which I replied, that I could only 
say that I had reason to suppose that* your hand and lioart 
Vero neither of them engaged, and that the field was open 
to him if he chose to make a trial. But that I had no op- 
portunity of judging how you felt toward him. I also said, 
that I thought you knew ^ery little of each other, and that 
Ilia attachment muat hare gi*own up too rapidly to ha^e 
taken a very strong root. But there I found I was mis- 
taken. For ho assured me that it was from esteem of 


your character, and admiration of your energy, courage, 
and constancy under adversity, not. from the mere ])retti- 
nesaof your face, orniceness of your manners, that he first 
began to love you. And I since ascertained that tliere is 
scarce an incident of your life with which he has not made 
himself acquainted, and that in the most delicate and 
guarded manner. I confess, Valerie, that it has niiscd 
him greatly in my estimation, to find that he looks upon 
marriage as a thing so serious and solemn, and does not 
msh into it from mere fancy for a pretty face and lady- 
like accomplishments.'* 

“ I think so too, Auguste,** I replied. “ But I wish we 
knew a little more about liim. His character and x^rin- 
ciples, I mean.’* 

Auguste Ivioked at me for a moment, in great surprise. 
“ What an exceedingly matter-of-fact girl yog are, Valerie ; 
I never knew any one in the least like you. Do you know 
I am afraid you are a little — — ” and he jiaused a moment, 
aa if he hardly knew how to proceed. 

Aiittle hfcfd and kold, is it not, dear Auguste ?’* said 
I, throwing mv arms about him. ** No, no, indeed I am 
not ; but I liA^o been cast so long on my own sole re- 
sources, and oWiged to rely only on mv own energy and 
clear- sightediyi^s, that I always try to look at both sides 
of the question, and not to let my feelings overpower me, 
until I have pr6ve'd that it is good and wise to do so. 
Ckinsider, too, Auguste, that on this step depends the whole 
happiness or mi8<?ry of a girl’s existence.** 

“ xoil are riglxt, Valerie, and I am wrong. But tell me, 
do you love himP** 
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I do, Auguste. him better than any man I 

have ever seen. 3e is the only man of whom I could 
think as a husband — and I have for some time past been 
fearful of liking hiA — loving him, too much, not kno\^ing, 
though I did believe and hope, that he reciprocated my 
feelings. And now, if I knew but a little more of Uis 
principles and character, I would not hesitate.” 

“ Then you need not hesitate, dearest V aloi'ic; for, as if to 
obviate this objection, he 8ho^^ed me, in the most delicate 
manner, private Icttcra from his oldest and mojjt intimate 
friends, and eapccially from Mr. — — , a most respectable 
clergyman, wlio lives at Hendon, by whom ho was edu- 
cated, and with whom he has mainiiiincd constant inter- 
course and correspondence ever since. This alone speaks 
very higlLly in Ins favour ; and the terms in which he v\ rites 
to his pupil, are such as prove them both to be iinui of the 
highest character for worth, integrity, and virtue, lie has 
proposed, moreover, tliat I should ride uown with him 
to-morrow to Hendon, to visit Mr, , and to hear from 


his own lips yet more of his character and conduct, that is 
to say, if i can give him auy hopes of ultima ce success.” 

‘‘ Well, Auguste,’* I replied, “ I think with you, that all 
this speaks very higldy in favour of yonr friend ; and I 
think tliat the beat thing you can do, is. to take this ride 
which he proposes, and see his tutor. In the mean time, I 
will drive don n to Kew, and speak with our good friend 
Judge Selwyn on the subject. To-morrow evening I will 
see the count, and hear whatever ho desires to say 1o me.*' 

This was a^very mattcr-of-fact way of dealing with the 
affair, certainly ; but what Auguste had said was in some 
sort true. I was in truth rather a matter-of-fact girl, and 
I never found that I suffered by’lt in tli^least ; ^or 1 
taiiily was not either worldly or scltish. and tlie feelings 
do, ns certainly, require to bo guided •Rud controlled by 
sober reason. \ 


After coming to this conclusion, !^liowed Madame 
d’Albrct’s letter to Auguste, and wij^me^to the decision, 
also, tliat, under the circmuslances^uguste should, im- 
mediately on his rethrn, communicate ^le fact of my being 
ahvo ana in good circumBtances, to my fathVr ; leaving it 
at his discretion to inform my mother of the iSicts or not, 
as he might judge espedient. 
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At a very early hour next morning, I took a glaas coach 
and drove down to Kew, where 1 arAved, greatly to the 
astonishment of the w’hole fami|k, just as they were sitting 
down to breakfast ; and when 1 stated 'that I had come to 
speak on very urgent business witlx the judge, he desired 
irijr carriage to return to town, and proposed to carry mo 
back himself, so that we might kill two birds, as he ex- 
pressed it, with one stone, — holding a consultation in his 
carriage, while on his way ^o court. 

As soon as we got into the coach, while I was hesitating 
how to open the subject, which was certainly a little awk- 
ward for a young girl, the judge took up the discourse — 

“ Well, Valerie,*' he said, “ I suppose you want to know 
the result of the inquiries which you were so unwilling that 
I should make about the Count do Chavannes. Is not 
that true ?’* 

“ It ia perfectlj^ true, judge — though I do not know how 
you ever have divined it.’* 

“ It is lucky, at least, that I consulted own judg- 
ment, rather than your fancy ; for otherwiao I should have 
had no information to give you,” 

“ Hut as it is, judge F" 

** Why as it is, Mademoiselle Valeric, you may manw 
him as soon as ever ho asks you, and think yourself a very 
lucky young lady into the bargain. lie has a cliaraoter 
such as not one man in fifty can produce. lie is rich, 
liberal without being extravagant, never plays, is by no 
means dissipated, and in all respects is a inau of honour, 
ability, and character ; such is what I have If arued from a 
quarter where there can be no mistake.” 

I w'els a good deal aiTected for a moment or two, and was 
Durstiftg; into t^tars. The good judge took my 
iiand in his, and spoke soothingly and almost caressingly, 
bidding me confid«» in him altogether, and he would advise 
me, as if he were own father. 

I did so acconjiliigly ; and while he approved liighly of 
all that I had done, ^d of the delicate and gentlemanly 
manner in which the ebunt had acted, he fully advised mo 
to deal frankly andjf directly with him. “You like him, I 
am sure, Valerie ; indeed I believe I knew that before you 
did yourself, and I have no doubt he will make you an 
admirable husband. Tell him all, show him this letter of 
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your friend Madame d’Mbret’e, about your mother, and if 
ho desires it, as I dV^ s(ay he will, marry him at once, and 
set out together with Auguste, for France, when his leave 
of* absence is cxpiiBd, and go directly to Paris with your 
husband. As a married woman, your parents will have no 
authority of any kind over you, and I think it is your difty 
to do so.” 

1 agreed with him at once ; and when, in the evening, 
Auguste returned with the count from a visit to his 
former tutor, which had boon^n all respects satisfactory, 
and left me nloue with Monsieur de Chavannes, everything 
was determined without difficulty. 

Love -scenes and courtships, though vastly interesting to 
the actors, are always the dullest things in the world to 
bystanders ; 1 shall therefore proceed at ouce to the end, 
merely stating that the count was all, and did all, that the 
most exigeanta of women could have required — that from 
the first to the last he was full of* delicacy, of tenderness, 
and honour, and that after twelve years of a happy life 
with him, 1 have never had cause to repent for a moment 
that 1 consented to give him the hand, which he so 

ardently desired. 

The joy of Madamo GiroAac can be imagined better 
than described, as well as the manner in, which she bustled 
about ray trousseau and ray outfit for France, as it was 
determined that tho judge’s plan should be adopted to 
the letter, and that we should start directly from St, 
George’s to Dover and Calais. 

Kever, perhaps, was a marriage more rapidly organized 
and complete#. The law business was expedited with all 
speed by Charles Solwyu ; Madame Bathurst, thii Jer- 
vises, the Gironacs, and the Selwyns, wjfco alonV 
at the wedding, and though we were* all dear irienafj* 
thero was no atlectatiou of tears or la^ntablo partings; 
for we knew that, in Heaven’s pleasnreyjve should all meet 
again within a few months, as, after oi^^edding tour was 
ended, Monsieur de Chavannes proposed Ho take up his 
abode in England, the land of ifl^ choice, as of .his 
education. n / ^ 

There was no bishop to perform thej ceremony, nor any 
duke to give away the bride. No long arrayHif liveried 
servants with favours in their buttons and in their hate— 
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no pompous paragraph in tho nyjrning papers to describe 
the beauties of the high-bred bride artd the dresses of her 
aristocratip bridomaids— but two he.^ts were united as 
W'ell as two hands, and Heaven sniiled>f.?pon the union. 

A quick and pleasant passage carried us to Paris, where 
iVas receiveef with raptures by my good old friend 
Madame Paon, and with sincere satisfaction by Madame 
dAlbrct, who was proud to recognise her old proUgte 
in the new character of l^e Comtesse dc Chavannes, a 
character wliieh slio imagined reflected no small credit on 
her tuition and patronage. 

TJie threatened emeute having passed over, Auguste 
easily obtained a renewal of his leave of absence, in order 
to visit his fainil}’' at Pau, and as he preceded us Ly three 
days, and travelled with the utmost diligenc(', he out- 
stripped us by nearly a week, and we luuud liotli my 
parents prepared to receive us, and both really happy at 
the prosperous tidings. 

My poor mother was indeed dying ; had ivo come two 
days later, we should have been too late, for slie died in 
my arms on the day following our arrival, enraptured to 
find herself relieved from the heinous crime of w hich she 
had so long believed herself guilty, and blc?ssing me u ith 
her dying lips. . 

My father, who had always loved me, and w’ho liad 
erred through weakness of head only, seemed never to 
weary of sitUug beside me, of holding my hand in his, 
and of gazing in my face. With Monsieur de Chavannes’ 
consent, the whole of my little earnings, amounting now 
to nearly £’:ho00, wap settled on him for his^life, and tlien 
on Kij’’ sisters ; and the income arising from it, though a 
irfSe in EH;rland, iu that cheap region sufficed, witli 
*^athe possessed of his own, to rendfer his old age affluent 
and happ V. S 

Thus all my triiffj ended ; and if the beginning of my 
career was paiiipdi and disastrous, the cares and sorrows 
of Yalerie de xJhatenJouf have been more than compen- 
sated by the happihess of Valerio de Chavannes. 

I may as weh' niNuition here, that a few years afterwards, 
Lionel Dempster married my second sister, Elisee, a very 
nice and vfery handsome girl, and has settled very close to 
the villa wluch the count purchased on his return from 
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France, near AVindsor^n the lorcly Tliamcs, ministering 
not a little by tlii^cornpauy to tlie biibs of our happy, ‘ 
peaceful life. j \ 

My eldest brewer, Auguste, is now a lic^ronant-colonel 
oftlielinc, having greatly distinguished himself in Algeria ; 
Nicholas, who never returned to France, has acquired 6oth 
renown and riches by his ihuaicjil abilities, and all the 
younger branches of the fami^ arc happily provided for. 

I have three sweet childXu, one boy and two little, 
girls, and the dilficuities and sorrows I exi)erieuced, owing 
to an evil and injudicious course of education, have been 
so far of use, that they have taught me how to bring up 
my onu children, even more to lo\e mid honour than to 
obey. 

Fci*feet happiness is not allotted to any here below ; but 
few and short have been the lalU-r sorrows, and intinite 
the hlcssiiigH, >ou(*])safed by a kind Jh'ovidenee, to the 
once poor and honsoh‘'s8, but now rich, and honoured, and, 
better than all, lomAi Valerie. 
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